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Hsc  ego  admirans,  referebam  tamen  oculos  ad  terram  idea- 
tidem. — Cic.  Somn^  Scipf 


In  the  close  of  the  fourth  volume  a  compari- 
son was  instituted  between  a  few  hieroglyphics 
and  their  prototypes,  and  the  connexion  between 
them  satisfactorily  pointed  but ;  but  the  bringing 
together  objects  so  connected,  in  order  merely  to 
establish  their  several  applications  to  each  other, 
ends  only  in  the  gratification  of  an  idle  curiosity. 
Utility  is  the  true  and  gen  nine  object  of  all  labour 
and  research ;  and  it  is  expedient,  therefore,  to 
shew,  by  some  solid  example,  that  the  study  of 
these  matters  may  lead  probably  to  useful  results. 
Now  it  is  certain  that  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  are 
really  hieroglyphics,  however  little  they  may 
have  been  esteemed  so  in  later  times :  not  only 
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are  they  frequently  fotind  individually  among 
other  hieroglyphics,  'but  there  are  several  zodiacs 
in  specie,  and  many  Isiac  tablets  in  the  nature  of 
zodiacs,  still  existing  in  the  temples  of  Egypt, 
where  the  other  hieroglyphics  are  found,  and 
they  are  not  ta  be  distinguished  from  these  last, 
either  in  respect  of  method  of  invention  or  style 
of  execution :  while  almost  all  other  hierogly- 
phics have  sunk  into  oblivion,  these  have  sur- 
vived the  wreck,  and  having  a  known  application 
to  fixed  spaces  in  the  heavens,  are  in  daily  use 
in  the  iniportant  science  of  astronomy.* 

What  was  the  origin  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac? 
what  induced  the  early  astronomers  to  designate 
particular  portions  of  the  fieavens  by  the  symbols 
of  a  jam,  a  bull,  or  a  lion,  rather  than  by  any 
other  animals  ?  These  questions  are  to  this  day 
a  subject  of  dispute.   That  the  choice  of  those  and 


^  The  symbols  that  lie  in  the  province  of  heraldry  are 
still  likewise  in  common  use;  ^d  ihey  are  mosl'of  tb^m 
of  the  nature  of  hieroglyphics,  and  many  of  them  real 
hieroglyphics  and  of  the  greatest  antiquity:  but  they  are 
no  longer^  like  the  signs  of  the  zodiac^  applied  to  any  sci- 
entific purpose,  that  for  which  they  seem  to  have  been 
originally  employed,  naniely,  to  furnish  evidence  in  mat- 
ters of ^ genealogy,  and  thereby  in  family  property,  being^ 
now  utterly  obsolete. 


the  other  animals  and  objects  of  which  the  zodiac 
is  composed,  ,originated   in   any  positive  likeness 
between   them  and   the  portions  of  the  heavens 
which  they  represent,  or  of  any  detached  number 
of  stars  therein,  a  transient  view  of  those  stars,, 
whether  with  a  telescope   or  the  naked  eye,  is 
sufficient  to  negative.     Still  less  can  these  deno- 
minations be  supposed  to  have  their  origin  in  the 
usefulness  of  those  animals  and  objects  to  man- 
kind ;  for  however  true  it  maybe  that  some  of 
them  are  useful  to  mankind,   it  can  by  no  means 
be  said  of  the  greater  part :  yet  still  the  universal 
convention  which   has  stamped  upon  those  por- 
tions of  the   heavens   the  names  by  which  they 
are  designated,  can  never  be  deemed  to  have  been 
the  effect  of  mere  accident :  it  appears,   indeed, 
satisfactorily,  that  this  matter  may  be  traced  to  a 
ihore  rational  cause. 

The  twelve  signs  or  constellations,  collectively 
taken,  occupy  this  ecliptic,  or  that  space  in  the 
heavens  through  which  the  sun  passes  in  the 
complete  period  of  a  year,  of  which,  therefore, 
one-twelfth  part  is  traversed  in  the  time  of  a 
month  ;  and  since  the  earth  itself,  during  the  pe- 
riod of  the  sun's  annual  circuit,  comes  back  again 
to  the  same  point  nearly  from  whence  it  had  set 
out  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  (by  which,  in 
fact,  it  is  evidenced  that  the  sun  has  completed 
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fiis  circuit,)  and  of  course  performs  a  twelfth  part 
of  his  progress  towards  that  point  in  the  time  of 
a  month,  that  circumstance  might  lead,  naturally- 
enough,  to  the  notion  of  establishing  an  artificial 
connexion  between  the  space  in  the  heavens  tra* 
Versed  by  the  sun,   and  the  correspondent  quan- 
tity of  space  on   the  e^rth,   through  which   the 
earth  in  the  same  time,  that  is,  in  any  given  num- 
ber of  months,  should  advance  in  its  return  to- 
wards its  original  point  of  outset.     This  again 
might  lead,  as  naturally,  to  the  fancying  of  an 
ideal  resemblance  between  the  several  portions 
of  the  circumference  of  the  globe,   and  the  corre- 
sponding monthly  portions  of  the  sun'«  circular 
path  in  the  ecliptic,  as  marked  there  by  the  stars 
successively  traversed  by  him  :  such  idea  being 
controled  only  by  the  propriety  of  ascribing  those 
portions  -of  the  globe  which  lie  under  the  tropics 
to  those  portions  of  the  heavens    (or,   in   other 
words,    to   those   constellations)   which   the  sun 
traverses  when  m  the  tropics,  and  contriving  the 
other  signs  or  constellations  in  thie  heavens  a? 
nearly  as  possible  in  conformity  with  a  like  rule. 

Upon  these  simple  principles  I  conceive  the  in- 
rention  of  the  signs  to  have  been  originally 
founded  ;  the  only  thing  remaining  necessary,  in 
order  to  'determine  how  much  of  his  course  the 
sun   had  at  any  time  run,  being,  to  agree  which 


of  the.signs  should  be  called  the  first/from  whence 
that  oourse  should  be  measured ;  it  being  ob- 
viously immaterial  which  of  the  twelve  should  be 
thus  conventionally  considered  as  the  first. 

The  sign  established  from  time  immemorial  as 
-the  first,  is  Aries,  the  Ram ;  and  whether  the 
^choice  of  it  as  such  was  altogether  the  effect  of 
accident,  or  proceeded  upon  more  solid  reasons,  it: 
is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  true  prototype  of  the 
Ram.  is  to  be  found  in  the  British  Islands ;  and 
that  of  its  head  in  particular,  by  which  it  is  oftep 
simply  designated,  in  Ireland. 

Aries.  In  order  to  have  the  similitude  between 
the  sign  Aries  and  its  prototype  (still  keeping  in 
view  the  idea  of  a  supposed  resemblance  between 
.certain  distinct  portions  of  the  heavens  and  of  the 
earth,  as  above  stated)  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
jthe  figure  of  that  sign  is  commonly  represented  as 
Jooki  ng  sideways  or  backwards,  (vide  the  Zodi  ac^  in 
the  Frontispiece)  and  sometimes  as  lying  down ; 
and,  if  the  map  of  the  British  Islands  be  examined 
sideways,  that  is,  with  the  north  at  the  left  hand 
instead  of  being  uppermost,  as  maps  of  the  earth  - 


*  Thi«  zodiac  is  copied  from  that  inserted  in  Spencers 
Polymetis,  which  was  engraved  from  the  reliefs  on  the 
globe^  supported  by  the  statue  of  Atlas  in  the  Vatican  at 
Rome. 


are  usually  drawn,   it  will  be  seen  that  Ireland 
has  a  strong  likeness  to  the  head  of  a  ram,  its  fac6 
looking  southward,  the  brow  at  Wexford,  nose  at 
Cape  Clear,   and  its  horn  winding  round  the  pro- 
vince of  Connaught  up  the  river  Shannon.     If 
now  the  reader,  having  still  the  east  side  of  the 
map  uppermost,   will  conceive  the  Ram's  head 
(or  Ireland)   to  be  raised  a  little  out  of  the  plane 
of  the  map,  the  larger  of  the  two  British  islands, 
together  with  the  Hebrides,  will  be  found  to  re- 
semble the  legs  and  body  of  the  Ram,  behind  its 
head  so  looking  sideways  or  backwards,  and  as  it 
were  lying  down,  in   which  last  attitude  it  is  in 
fact  represented  in  the  Egyptian  zodiac  presently 
mentioned  ;  that  is  to  say,^  the   near  hind-leg  and 
thigh   will  extend  from  the  coast  of  Norfolk  to 
Cape  Cornwall,  and  the  off  leg  through   South 
Wales;    the  tail    will  be  formed   by  Kent  and 
Sussex  ;  and   (the  body  stretching  to  the  North) 
the  shoulders  will  be  in  the  counties  of  Murray . 
and  Aberdeen  in  Scotland,  the  off  fore-leg  in  the 
county  of  Sutherland  and  the  near  fore-leg  in  the 
Hebrides;   the  whole  resembling  figure   149,  as 
drawn  below :  which  the  reader  is  requested  to 
compare  with  the  general  aspect  of  any  map  of  the 
British  Islands. 


Fig.  160. 


Taurus.  As  the  sun  travels  apparently  from  the 
east  to  the  west>  the  groupe  of  stars  which  marks* 
his  next  position  as  a  s^n  in  the  heavens,  should 
of  course  correspond  with  a  portion  of  the  globe 
situate  to  the  westward  of  that  to  which  the  sign 
of  Aries  has  been  referred.  The  second  sign  is 
Taurus,  the  Bull ;  which  as  seen  in  the  zodiac 
in  the  frontispiece  of  this  volume,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  looking  downwards  rather  than  back- 
wards (owing,  I  imagine,  to  an  error  in  the  original 
draftsman  or  engraver ;)  but  in  the  zodiac  en- 
'  graved  among  the  plates  that  accompany  Denon's 
Travels  in  Egypt  (pi.  130)  the  Bull  is  drawn 
looking  backwards,  as  clearly  and  plainly  as  the 
Ram  in  the  first  sign :  and  if  the  reader  will  turn 
the  map  of  the  globe  upside  down,  or  with  the 
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iiorth  downwards^  and  $o  view  it  backwards,  he 
will  perceive  the  resemblance  of  the  forepart  of  a 
bull  (as  in  the  zodiac  of  the  frontispiece)  com- 
posed of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  together  with  the 
great  gulf  of  the  West  Indies  and  Baffin's  Bay. 
The  head  of  the  Bull  will  be  in  the  center  of  the 
Atlantic,  with  the  face  in  the  West  Indian  Gulf; 
the  nose  will  be  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  the  eye, 
in  the  path  of  the  sun,  in  the  Tropic  of  Cancer ; 
the  left  horn  formed  by  South  America,  and, the 
right  by  the  continent  of  Africa ;  while  its  two 
fore-legs  extend  into  Hudson's  and  Baffin's  Bay, 
and  the  body  into  the  Icy  Sea  by  way  of  Spitzber- 
gen ;  resembling  in  its  entirety,  Fig  151, 


tn  the  Egyptian  zodiac  the  Bull  is  drawn  running 
at  full  speed,  which  may  arise  from  the  portion  of 
the  globe  which  this  sign  represents,  being  com* 
posed  of  water  or  the  sea. 

It  may  be  here  necessary,  perhaps,  to  premise  the 
following  remarks :  first,  that  this  short  treatise, 
being  intended,  as  above  mentioned,  merely  to  give 
an  explanation  of  a  few  symbols  which  are  un- 
doubtedly hieroglyphics,  i:omprizes  only  an  extract 
from  a  larger,  which  draws  a  comparison  between 
the  Vatican  zodiac  and  the  Egyptian  zodiac  (both 
above  referred  to),  not  solely  in  respect  of  the 
twelve  signs,  but  of  most  of  the  other  constella- 
tions included  in  them,  and  though  for  such  a 
purpose^  it  would  have  been  more  in  order  to  have 
put  the  Egyptian  zodiac  at  the  head  of  this  vo- 
lume, as  being  more  decidedly  hieroglypliic,  rather 
than  the  Vatican  zodiac,  yet,  from  the  former 
having  some  even  of  the  twelve  signs  (not  to  speak 
here  of  other  constellations)  different  from  those 
in  the  modern  zodiacs  (^hose,  for  example,  of  Virgo 
and  Aquarius),  I  have  gone  somewhat  out  of  my 
course,  and  adopted  the  latter  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, since  those  differences  from  the  Egyptian 
zodiac  (while  the  other  signs  and  constellations 
remain  the  same)  do  not  make  the  symbols  of  the 
Vatican  zodiac  less  hieroglyphic  in  their  nature. 
Another  observation  which  it  is  essential  to  make 
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w  this;  that  the  order  of  the  signs  in  the  two  zo- 
diacs is  contrariwise.  In  the  Egyptian  zodiac, 
which  is  painted  or  engraved  upon  the  ceiling 
of  a  chamber,  that  is,  in  the  position  in  whicH  a 
spectator  would  view  the  concave  vault  of  the 
heavens,  the  order  is  from  right  to  left,  agreeing 
with  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun  from  east 
to  west  :  but  in  the  Vatican  zodiac,  which 
is  carved  upon  a  convex  globe,  and  so  comes 
under  the  eye  instead  of  over  it,  the  order  is 
reversed,  or  from  left  to  right ;  just  as  if  one 
were  first  to  look  into  the  crown  of  a  hat,  and  then 
turn  it  and  look  down. upon  its  crown,  it  would  be 
found  that  that  which  was  on  the  right  hand  of 
its  center  before,  would  now  be  on  the  left. 

Gemini.  In  proceeding  still  to  the  westward, 
according  to  the  apparent  course  of  the  sun,  the 
next  portion  of  the  globe  is  the  continent  of  Ame- 
rica, which  indeed  came  partly  under  considera- 
tion, in  treating  of  the  last  sign  Taurus,  when 
the  great  gulf  of  the  West-Indies  was  mentioned, 
andwhich  being  sepamted  into  two  great  divisions, 
North  and  South,  has  caused  the  next  sign  to  be  re- 
presented by  two  figures,  called  Gemini,  the  Twins. 
I  am  aware  that  this  supposition,  in  either  case, 
carries  back  the  discovery  of  America  tb  an  aera 
antecedent  to  the  invention  of  the  zodiac ;  and  who 
shall  presume  to  state  the  sera  at  which  that  dip- 
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*covery  was  really  made  ?    The  oldest  books  we 
have,  the  sacred  Scriptures  and  Homer,  are  full  of 
-evident  proofs  of  its  being  most  accurately  known 
in  those  times :  but  as  the  reader  (without  inves- 
tigation probably)  may  have  given  credit  to  the 
beautiful   fable   of  Columbus's   expedition   as  a 
reality,  it  may  be  expedient  to  devote  a  few  short 
sentences  to  the  examination  of  that  fable.     To 
believe  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (whether  they 
were  in  truth  the  nations   they  are   commonly 
supposed  to  have  been,  or  merely  fabulous  types 
of  other  nations,  the  more  natural  depositories  of 
wealth,  of  power,  and  of  science,)  attained  to  the 
perfection  for  which  they  are  celebrated  in  all  the 
elegant  arts   of  poetry,    painting,   statuary,   and 
architecture ;    and  at  the  same  time  to  have  had 
the  very  limited  knowledge  we  impute  to  them, 
of  the  globe  they  inhabited,  is  it  not  to  believe  and 
to  presume  that  which  is  contrary  to  the  course 
of  nature  and  to  the  common  order  of  things  ?  Is 
not  such  a  supposition  totally  irreconcileable  with 
the  habits  of  two  nations  so^curious  and  inquisitive, 
as  the  Greeks  and  Romans  are  said  to  have  been  ? 
Is  there  any  thing  in  which  the  appetite  so  much 
increases  by  being  gratified,  as  in  matters  of  dis^ 
covery  by  land  and  sea  ?  and  does  not  the  common 
story  of  Alexander's  weeping  that  he  had  no  more 
worlds  to  conquer,  necessarily  imply  that  •  he  ^  had 
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'A  full  knowledge  of  that  in  which  he  .lived  ?  It  is 
admitted  that  the  Romans  were  acquainted  with 
India,   and    that   Alexander   himself   penetrated 
there.   Could  those  who  had  a  knowledge  of  India 
have   remained   for    any  long   time  ignorant  of 
China  ?  and  must  not  a  knowledge  of  China  have 
led  to  that  of  Tartary ;  and  of  Tartary  (in  process 
of  time)  to  that  of  America;  it  being  recollected 
.that  the  Chinese,  if  not  the  Tartars,  have  been  in 
all  ages  remarkably  addicted  to  navigation  ?  Such, 
I  apprehend,  was  indeed  the  true  path  of  discovery 
on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  globe  (but  it  was  different 
undoubtedly  on  the  European  side,  though  by  no 
means  such  as  is  commonly  understood),  and  the 
name  alone  of  Columbus  is  a  record  of  it ;    for 
Columbus,  a  dove,  is  a  synonyme  of  Turtur,  a 
dove,  by  which  symbol,  Tartary,  from  their  resem- 
blance in  name,  was  by  the  ancients  enigniatiqally 
designated.     By  a  like  interpretation  the  name  of 
Pizarro,  one  of  the  first  conquerors  in  America, 
will  be  found  to  be  only  the  same  as  Serapis,  re- 
versed ;  and  I  have  somewhere  met  with  an  en- 
graving, of  either  a  gem  or  a  statue,  inscribed  o  Zwc 
Scfa^Tif,  in  which  North  America  was  pourtrayed 
under  a  human  figure  sitting,  with   the  three- 
headed  dog  Cerberus,  answering  to  South  America, 
at  his  feet.     So  again  Montezuma,  supposed  to  be 
one  of  the  great  American  heroes,  I  take  to  be  no 
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oth^r  than  an  index,  pointing  by  his  name,  montef 
summo,  to  the  vast  height  of  the  Andes  mountains. 
And  thus  again,  the  term  Amazon  I  take  to  be 
compounded  of  alpha  and  /xa^oc  or  jxa^ov  a  breast, 
and  to  be  the  poetic  or  enip:matical  name  of  the 
river  Maranon,  which  having  its  chief  course 
nearly  parallel  to  the  equator  or  first  parallel  of 
latitude  from  which  all  the  others  are  reckoned,  is 
referred  to  by  the  alpha  or  first  letter ;  and  as  it 
runs  round  a  district  situate  to  the  north  of  its 
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mouth,  which  has  a  most  striking  resemblance 
to  a  female  breast,  that  circui;nstance  is  denot- 
ed  accordingly  by  the  latter  part  of  that  name. 
And  it  is  for  the  reader  to  pronounce  whether 
the  seated  figure  of  the  hieroglyphic  groupe  in 
PL  IV.,  inserted  in  the  sixth  vol.  post,  as  having 
the. alpha  inscribed  over  her  head  and  all  over  her 
robe ;  as  distinguished  by  a  single  fefhale  breast ; 
as  having  a  line  or  rod,  a  symbol  of  the  equatorial 
line,  in  her  hand ;  as  having  the  foot  of  her  throne 
inscribed  by  nine  crosses,  (or  tens,)  within  circles, 
marking  thereby  ninety  degrees  or  one  quarter  of 
the  globe ;  and  as  having,  in  two  several  places, 
smoking-pipes,  as  indices,  perhaps,  from  whence 
tobacco  first  came ;  is  not  likely  to  have  been 
intended  to  represent  America  ;  while  the  other 
human  figure,  holding  to  the  former  a  bird  like  a 
turtle  dove,  or  turtur,  standing  over  a  vessel  which 
has  the  shape  of  the  country  of  China,  and  is  in- 
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scribed  with  marks  as  of  bricks,  pointing  perhapis^ 
to  the  famous  wall  of  China,  from  which  limit 
Tartary  begins,  is  not  a  like  simple  indication  of 
this  last  country  Tartary ;  and  if  the  reader  should 
be  struck  with  the  resemblance  between  thi& 
groupe  in  plate  IV.,  and  that  of  fig.  149,  ante, 
which  was  intended  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
groupe  formed  by  the  shadows  of  the  moon,  as 
viewed  with  the  naked  eye ;  I  am,  for  my  own 
part,  not  disinclined  to  believe  that  such  a  simi- 
litude between  the  former  and  the  appearances  in 
the  moon  might  have  been  intended,  in  order 
thereby  to  intimate  that  the  course  of  the  tides, 
which  are  so  closely  connected  with  the  changes 
of  the  moon,  was  the  true  cause  of  the  discovery 
of  Amierica  on  the  European  side.  But  however 
that  may  be,'  and  at  w.hatever  period  the  old  and 
new  continents,  as  they  are  called,  became  known 
to  each  other ;  as  they  werie  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  considerable  tract  of  sea,  it  must  at 
first  have  been  considered  as  a  discovery ;  and 
that  it  was  made  by  the  old  continent  is  next  to 
0  certainty,  from  the  immemorially  abject  state  of 
the  human  species  (which  must  necessarily,  there- 
fore,* have  been  incurious  and  unenterprizing)  in 
every  part  of  the  new  continent.  The  latter, 
therefore,  as  between  the  two,  would  iiaturally 
acquire  that  name  of  the  niew  continent,  and  as  it 
is  separated  into  two  great  portions,  both  whicfc 
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became  known  as  it  were  by  a  new  birth,  and  pro- 
bably'about  the    same   time,   they  are   together 
aptly  designated  in  the  sign  by  two  infants,  thence 
called  Gemini,  or  the  Twins.     In  conformity  with 
this  same  idea,  the  country  of  America  is  fre* 
quently  typified  in  the  inscriptions   on   ancient 
gems,  under  the  name  of  the  City  of  Naples, 
Nfa  iroX»f,  and  its  inhabitants  as  Neapolitans,  Nfae- 
TToXiruv^  just  as  the  part  of  America  first  discovered 
on  the  European  side,  is  at  this  day,  so  long  after 
that  event,  called  Newfoundland.     Many  ancient 
writings  also  treat  of  America  under  the  name  of 
Naples,  or  N«a  iroXiq^  and  hence  it  was  that  a  cer^. 
tain  disease,  which  unquestionably  had  its  origin 
in  America,  has  been  said  to  have  become  first 
known  in  Europe  at  the  siege  of  Naples,  about 
three  centuries  ago,  (that  is,  about  the  time  of  the 
supposed  first    discovery  of  America,)    but   we 
should  be  nearer  the  real  truth  if  we  understand 
thereby  not  the  city  of  that  name  in   Italy,   but 
the  undiscovered  country  of  America.     The  num- 
ber of  proofs  that   America  was   perfectly  well 
known  to  the  ancients  is  without  limit,  some  of 
which  will  appear  in  the  future  progress  of  this 
volume,    and  others,    most    conclusive,    in    the 
next;  but,  to  return  to  my  subject,  the  reason 
for  designating  the  third  sign  by  the  name  of  Ge- 
mini or  the  Twins,  is  not  merely  (as  above  in 
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part  assigned,)  the  circumstance  of  the  continent 
of  America  being  divided  into  two  great  separate 
portions.  The  true  prototype  of  the  sign  is  to 
be  found  in  the  West  Indian  Gulf,  which  lies 
in  the  middle  betwefen  those  two  divisions  of  the 
continent,  which  gulf  will  be  seen  on  inspect- 
ing the  map,  to  resemble  two  boys,  the  head  and 
face  of  the  one  situate  in  the  smaller  gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  those  of  the  other  in  the  gulf  of 
Panama,  by  Terra  Firma,  with  their  arms  appa-* 
rently  intertwined  together,  as  they  are  copied 
from  their  prototype  in 

Fig.  152. 
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I  conclude  this  article  with  observing,  that  a 
reason  for  ascribing  the  sign  of  the  Twins  to  the 
double  continent  of  America,  yet  stronger  than 
either  of  the  two  above  noticed,  will  result  from 
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a  consideration  of  the  physical  matters  which  are 
reserved. 

Cancer.  Behind  America,  westward,  comes 
next  in  succession  that  vast  portion  of  the  terra- 
queous globe,  called  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  tbis^ 
I  apprehend  to  be  represented  by  the  set  of  stars 
composing  the  sign  Cancer,  or  the  Crab.  The 
head  of  the  animal  is  to  be  conceived  as  fronting 
the  south,  with  its  eyes  situate  at  the  openings 
between  the  different  groupes  of  islands  in  that 
sea,  the  Society,  th^  Friendly,  and  the  Marquesas 
islands.  Its  legs  are  formed  by  the  outlines  of 
the  diffefent  projections  in  the  coasts  of  Tartary 
and  China,  (such  as  Kamschatka,  Corea,  the  Isles 
of  Japan,  and  the  rest,)  on  the  one  side  ;  and  by 
those. of  the  islands  on  the  north* west  coast  of 
America,  and  the  promontory  of  California,  on 
the  other  ;  while,  on  this  last  side  its  left  claw, 
or  pincher,  will  be  formed  by  South  America,  as 
cleft  in  two  by  the  river  Plate ;  and  its  right 
claw,  more  open,  by  the  great  islapdVan  Diemen, 
(or  New  Holland,)  which,  op  its  southern  side 
opens  itself  into  two  pointed  promontories.  As 
the  line  of  the  tropical  circle  crosses  th^  upper 
part  of  the  Pacific,  or  the  body  of  the  watery 
space  thus  pointed  out  as  resembling  a  crab ;  so, 
in  conformity  thereto,  is  Cancer  the  sign  in  which 
the  sun  conies  to  the  tropic  in  the  heavens.  This 
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sign,  as  drawn  from  a  general  view  of  the  Pacific, 
is  exhibited  in 

Fig.  153. 


Leo.  In  proceeding  still  westward,  the  con- 
stellation cialled  Leo,  the  next  station  of  the  sun 
in  the  heavens,  seems  clearly  to  have  been  de- 
signed to  represent  China  and  its  dependencies  ; 
sinc^  that  country  is  situate  directly  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  prototype  of  the  last  sign,  and  may 
be  seen  to  resemble  a  lion,  in  half  profile,  fronting 
the  Pacific.  Its  left  eye  maybe  conceived  to  be 
formed  of  the  circularor  oval  sea  of  Corea,  as  lying 
between  Japan  and  Tartary ;  the  left  cheek,  in 
profile,  by  the  Isles  of  Japs^i ;  the  right  eye  by 
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tbe  galf  of  Pekin  ;  the  nose  by  the  Province  of 
Corea  ;  the  mouth,  by  the  Yellow  Sea  ;  and  the 
beard  by  the  groupes  of  the  Lequeo  and  Formosa 
Isles.  The  body  of  the  lion  will  be  made  up  of 
China  proper  ;  the  two  fore  legs,  by  the  Philip- 
pin^  Islands,,  and  the  haunches,  upon  which  the 
animal  may  be  supposed  to  be  sitting,  of  the 
countries  of  Cochin  China,  and  Malay.  The  figures 
of  China  lions,  in  the  posture  just  now  described, 
are  familiar  to  every  body ;  and  it  was  probably 
from  the  circumstance  of  that  country  being  the . 
prototype  of  the  sign  Leo,  that  those  figures  are 
such  general  ornaments  there,  and  decorate  the 


Fig.  154. 
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ftpdrtments  of  the  emperor,  and  the  inside  and 
outside  of  many  of  the  public  buildings.  The 
globular  balls  with  which  they  are  frequently 
furnished  in  their  mouths,  may  allude  to  the  sun, 
which,  in  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  comes  up  to  the 
Isle  of  Formosa,  near  to,  or  at,  the  lion's  mouth. 
Fig.  154  gives  a  view  of  the  sign  or  constellation 
of  the  Lion,  as  drawn  from  such  its  prototype  in 
the  map. 

Virgo.  Westward  of  China  lies  the  peninsula 
of  India,  with  the  Isle  of  Ceylon.  In  the  zodiac, 
the  frontispiece  of  this  volume,  the  sign  Vii^go  is 
represented  with  her  back  towards  us,  and  looking 
1back wards  ;  and  if  the  m^ap  of  the  countries  last 
named  be  turned  upside  down,  so  as  to  be  viewed 
backwards,  (or  in  other  words,  with  the  south 
upperniost,)  it  will  be  found  that  they  together 
exhibit  a  very  plain  likeness  of  a  female  kneeling 
down.  The  bead  and  face  are  formed  by  the  Isle 
of  Ceylon,  and  front  the  east ;  the  shoulder^, 
stooping,  ar^  at  Cape  Comorin ;  the  hands  and 
arms  seem  to  be  folded  upon  her  breast,  under  a 
robe,  ancf  to  ei^tend  from  Madras  to  Tanjore  ;  the 
^obe  s^ppears  to  fall  forwards  before  her,  about 
Bengal ;  while  her  foot,  with  the  heel  upwards, 
as  of  a  person  kneeling,  is  formed  by  the  penin- 
sula of  Guzerate.  This  nun-like  figure  I  take  to 
jiaye  been  the  original  prototype    of   the  sign 
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Viigo  ;  its  attitude  well  corresponding  with  that 
religioas  piety  for  which  the  Bramins,  and  indeed 
the  Indians  in  general,  have  in  all  aged  been  re- 
marki^ble.  In  the  calendar  at  the  b^inning  of 
an  old  missal,  at  the  head  of  the  month  corre^* 
sponding  with  the  sign  Virgo,  I  remember  having 
seen  a  female  figure  in  this^attitude  ;  but  in  the 
zodiac  in  front  of  this  volume,  there  are  but  two 
circumstances  that  seem  to  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  prototype  of  Virgo  is  to  be  found 
in  India ;  first,  that  she  has  an  ear  of  Indian  corn 
in  one  of  her  hands,  and  secondly,  that  her  other 
hand  is  in  the  attitude  of  pointing  to>  or  indicat- 
ing something;  this  last  circumstance,  (for  reasons 
collateral  only  to  the  present  inquiry,)  I  appre- 
hend to  allude  to  the  general  resemblance  which 
India,  viewed  upside  down,  bears  to  the  shape  of 
a  quadrant,  or  sextant,  the  instrument  used  for 
the  indication  of  longitudes  at  sea.  After  the 
proofs  offered  in  a  former  volume,  to  shew  that 
the  ancients  were  well  acquainted  with  the  tele- 
scope, the  conclusion  will  be  liable  to  somewhat 
less  of  doubt,  that  they  had  a  knowledge  of  the 
quadrant,  or  sextant,  also;  but  I  do  not  enter 
upon  that  question  now,  further  than  to  mention 
that  such  a  conclusion  would  give  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  term  «yyc^o^  and  so  explain  the  reason 
why  this  sign  is  drawn  in  the  zodiac  in  the  fron- 
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tispiece  as  an  angel  with  wings  ;  that  is  to  say, 
from  the  triangular  shape  of  India,  or  more  par- 
ticularly, from  its  southern  angle,  ayytXo?.  It 
may  be  further  worth  while  to  remark,  that  our 
technical  name  of  spinster,  to  designate  a  virgin 
or  unmarried  person,  seems  to  be  drawn  from  the 
name  of  this  sign  as  representing  India,  a  country 
which  in  all  ages  has  been  singularly  remarkable 
for  the  exercise  of  its  industry  in  the  spinning 
and  manufacture  of  linen,  or  rather  cotton,  clothe. 
Virgo  is  copied  from  her  prototype  in  the  map,  in 

Fig.  155. 


Libra.  This  next  sign, I  apprehend,  to  have  its 
prototype  in  a  vast  tract  of  sea  and  land,  situate 
to  the  west  of  that  of  the  sign  Virgo.  This  tract 
comprizes  the  Baltic  Sea,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the 
Caspian  Sea,  with  the  land  and  rivers  intcrveo- 
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ing ;  the  whole  of  which  together,  has  a  strong 
resemblance  to  a  pair  t)f  scales,  of  which  the; 
handle  is  formed  by  the  gulf  of  Bothnia ;  the 
•  beam,  by  the  Baltic,  as  extending  from  Denmark 
to  Petersburg ;  the  scales,  by  the  Black  Sea,  and 
the  Caspian  ;  and  the  lines  that  connect  the 
scales  with  the. beam,  by  the  rivers  that  fall  seve- 
rally into  the  two  last  mentioned  seas ;  the  whole 
agreeing  with 

Fig.  156. 


as  drawn  from  such  its  prototype.  Arid  if  th« 
reader  is  put  in  mind  that  Tornea,  in  the  gulf  of 
Bothnia,  (which,  so  situate,  comes  exactly  at 
the  top  of  the  handle  of  the  beam,)  is  close  to 
the  solstitial  circle,  and  that  it  is  from  that  circle 
as  its  limit  that  the  sun  returns  back  again  to- 
wards the  southern  solstice,  he  will  admit,  pto- 
bably,  the  aptness. of  a  pair  of  scales  to  express, 
as  a  symbol,  the  libration  of  the  earth  attendant 
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npon  such  motion  of  the  sun,  which  takes  place 
in  that  sign.  ' 

Scorpio.  By  a  still  further  progress  to  the  west- 
ward, we  shall  come  to  the  prototype  of  the  sign 
Scorpio,  as  comprizing  Italy,  France,  and  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  with  a  portion  of  Spain  ;  the  interval 
between  the  two  arms  of  the  Scorpion  corresponds 
with  the  semicircular  outline  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
the  borders  of  which  bay  constitute  those  arms ; 
that  on  the 'left  terminating  in  the  double  harbour 
of  Toulon  and  Corunna,  in  Spain,  and  so  answer- 
ing to  the  left  claw  of  the  Scorpion ;  and  the 
right,  in  the  double  harbour  of  Brest,  and  the 
contiguous  little  bay  of  Douamenez  in  France, 
an&wering  to  its  right  claw;  the  body  of  the  Scor- 
pion is  formed  by  France  itself,  and  the  tail  by 
Italy,  turning  up  in  a  curve,  at  its  extremity  in 
Calabria,  the  whole  as  commonly  drawa  in  the 
sign,  and  represented  in 

Fig.  Ii7. 
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>vbich  18  taken  from  a  general  view  of  the  pro* 
totype.  The  legs  of  the  Scorpion  are  formed  by 
the  lales  of  Jersey,  Guernsey^  and  Aldemey,  on 
the  right,  and  by  the  Balearic  Isles,  and  those  of 
Corsica  and  Sardinia  on  the  left. 

Sagittarius.     The  sun  having  now  completed 
his  apparent  circuit  of  the  globe  from  east  to  west 
(at  least,  according  to  the  prototypes  above  as- 
signed to  Aries  and  Scorpio),  we  can  now  no  longer 
have  such  his  progress  for  our  guide  in  investigat- 
ing the  origin  of  the  remaining  signs.     It  would 
seem,  however,  after  what  has  been  stated,  to  be 
natural  that  we  should  look  for  their  prototypes 
in  those  portions  of  the  globe  which  have  not  been 
appropriated  to  the  other  signs.     It  will  be  ad- 
mitted, I  think,  accordingly,  that  the  Sagittary 
derives  his  origin  from  the  great  inland  sea  called 
the  Mediterranean.     The  Sagittary  is  a  centaur  or 
fictitious  animal  made  up  of  half  a  man  and  half 
a  bull ;   and  if  the  east  end  of  the  [Mediterranean 
be  placed  uppermost,  the  resemblance  to  such  an 
animal  will  be  distinctly  visible :  the  head  at  the 
upper,  end  of  it,  with  the  outline  of  the  face  formed 
by  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  as  extending  from 
Laticfaea  to  Rhodes,  and  the  eye  formed  by  the 
isle  of  Cyprus ;  the  back  and  shoulders  are  at  the 
gulph  of  Tripoli  in  Africa;  and  it  may  be  seen  that 
the  outline  of  the  remaining  part  of  Northern  Afrit;a 
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on  the  One  side,  and  of  the  coasts  of  France  and 
Spain  on  the  other,  have  an  exact  resemblance  to 
the  foreleg  of  a  bull,  of  which  the  fetlock  will  be 
at  Gibraltar  and  the  hoof  (cleft  by  the  straits)  in 
the  circular  gulf  between  the  Coasts  of  Africa  and 
Spain  on  the  outside  of  the  Straits.  The  whole 
together,  as  drawn  in 

Fig.  158, 
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precisely  resembles  the  constellation  in  the  zodiac 
at  the  head  of  this  volume,  and  though  the  lower 
part  of  this  sign  exhibits  the  whole  body  of  a  bull 
^or  of  a  horse,  which  last  its  prototype  is  little  less 
like)  in  the  Egyptian  zodiac  and  on  other  occa- 
sions, yet  I  conceive  that  it  was  not  merely  owing 
to  the  accident  of  this  part  of  the  globe,  on  which 
the  Vatican  zodiac  is  engraved,  resting  iipon  the 
shoulders  of  Atlas  its  supporter,  as  mentioned  in 
a  note  on  (he  next  sign ;    but  that  it  was  from 
design,  that  no  more  of  the  bull  is  drawn  on  that 
globe  than  what  is  above  pointed  out ;  no  more  of 
a  resemblance  to  the  shape  of  a  bull  being  in  fact 
to  be  found  in  that  sea.     In  respect  of  the  human 
arms  of  the  figure  and  the  bow  jand  arrow  with 
which  they  are  furnished,  the  prototypes  of  the 
former  are  to  be  seen  in  the  lower  part  of  Italy  and 
in  Malta,  while  the  bow  is  formed  by  the  island  of 
Sicily,  and  the  arrows  by  the  volcano  of  yEtna ; 
it  being  observable  that  this  sign   is  often  repre- 
f  sented  as  shooting  backwards,  in  conformity  to 
which  the  stones  and  other  matter  throvv  ii  from 
that  volcano,  fall  back  again  to  the  ground,  from 
whence  tjiey  are  cast.     The  reader  may  possibly 
incline  to  give  a  larger  range  to  the  bow,  so  as 
to  include  in  its  line  the  Islands  of  Corsica  and 
Sardinia,  and  then  take  in  the  volcanoes   in  the 
Lipari  Isles,  and  that  of  Vesuvius,  as  additional 
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arrows  ;  this,  when  the  figure  is  not  condidered^ 
or  drawn  as  shooting  backwards,  would  seem  to 
be  necessary. 

Capricornus.  There  has  hitherto  been  little 
reference  to  the  vast  continent  of  Africa,  but  this 
sign,  I  apprehend^  has  an  especial  relation  to  it ; 
for  its  eastern  and  southern  outlines,  together  with 
the  great  isle  of  Madagascar,  exhibit  the  likeness 
of  a  goat's  head  ;  and  by  the  head  alone  of  that 
animal  it  should  seem  that  the  sign  ought  to  be 
marked.  If  the  east  side  of  Africa  be  placed  up- 
permost, such  a  head  may  be  seen  facing  the 
south :  the  eye  at  lake  Maravi ;  the  left  horn 
formed  by  the  isle  of  Madagascar,  the  right  by  the 
country  of  Ajan,  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Ara- 
luan  gulf;  and  the  neck  extending  (fownwarda  to 
the  coast  of  Guinea,  the  whole  as  drawn  in 

Fig.  159. 
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and  here  again  am  I  inclined  to  think  it  not  to  be 

the  effect  of  the  accident  before  mentioned,*  but  of 

design,  that  no  more  than  the  head  of  the  goat  is 

exhibited  in  the  zodiac  in  the  Frontbpiece,  since 

no  more  is  in  fact  apparent  in  the  prototype; 

though  doubtless  in  the  Egyptian  zodiac  and  on 

most  other  occasions,  this  sign  is  made  up  of  a  com-* 

pound  of  such  a  head  united  to  the  fore-fins  and 

tail  of  an  amphibious  fish,  by  which  an  allusion 

would  seem  to  be  intended  to  the  extensive  de* 

serts  of  sand  and  vast  marshes  of  the  interior  of 

Africa:.     It  remains  only  to  be  observed  that  as 

the  sun  comes  to  the  winter  tropic  in  this  sign,  so, 

the  line  of  that  tropic  will  be  seen  to  cross  the 

goats'  head  in  the  map ;   and  as  Africa  runs  out 

into  a  horn  (cornu)  at  its  southern  extremity,  and 

as  the  line  in  question  crosses  the  country  of  the 

Caffres,  those  two  circumstances  together  may 

have  contributed  to  give  the  name  of  Capricorn  to 

this  sign. 

Aquarius.     If  it  should  be  thought  that  so  im- 


♦  Only  the  head  of  Capricorn  appears  here;  all 
the  other  parts  of  him  are  hid  by  the  Famese  globe's 
resting^  in  that  part,  on  Atlas's  shoulders.  This  is  an 
inconvenience  that  was  not  to  be  avoided ;  it  must  rest 
somewhere ;  and  something  must  be  lost  by  that  means«— 
,  ^pence's  Poly  meti  s,  1 72. 
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inense  a  tract  of  country  as  the  continent  of  Atnc^ 
rica  would  have  been  likciy  to  be  brought  more 
into  view  than  it  has  hitherto  been,  in  an  arrange* 
ment  proceeding  on  the  principles  above  supposed^ 
so  natural  an  expectation  will  not  be  disappointed, 
in  tracing  the  prototype  of  this  next  sign,  which 
exhibits  the  figure  of  a  young  man,  drawn  some- 
times in  the  act  of  pouring  out  water  from  tw0 
vessels,  and  sometimes  only  from  one.  This  sigQ 
(when  considered  as  bearing  one  water  vessel  only) 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  largest  river  in  the  world, 
the  Plate^  which  vast  tixiavoi  TOTft/cMc  might  well  merit 
so  much  notice  as  to  constitute  one  of  the  twelve 
signs ;  but  as  in  respect  of  its  bearing  two  water 
vessels,  a  larger  portion  of  the  continent  of  South 
America  must  be  supposed  to  be  taken  in,  so  as 
to  comprize  the  river  Amazon  as  constituting  the 
fiecond  vessel.  In  respect  of  the  first  case,  if  the 
map  be  turned  upside  down  and  inspected  back*- 
wards  (and  it  is  observable  that  the  sign  in  the 
frontispiece  has  his  back  turned  to  us)  there  may 
be  seen  in  the  country  situate  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Jliver  Plate  the  likeness  of  a  young  maA,  ^ 
copied  in 
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pouring  out  water  from  an  urn  over  his  head ;  his 
left  hand  being  at  the  Lake  de  los  Patos;  his  eye 
looking  eastward  at.  Lake  JV^erin  ;  the  urn  formed 
by  the  embouchure  of  the  river;  and  his  right  hand 
by  the  tract  of  country  situate  where  the  Parana 
coming  from  Lake  Xaraye  fails  into  the  Plate, 
which  tract  is  called  Charruas ;  and  in  those 
names  of  Xaraye  and  Charruas  it  is  impossible  not 
to  perceive  the  prototype  of  that  of  the  sign  itself 
Aquarius.  The  following  lines  concerning  Aqua- 
rius copied  from  Spence*s  Polymetis,  serve  further 
to  6x  the  prototype  for  him  which  is  above 
assigned. 
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Jam  levis  oft/f^i/a  subsedit  Aqoarius  urn^ 

Ovid,  Fait. 
Capricorn  o^  rhoebe,  relicto 
Per  Juvenis  curres  signa  regcntis  aquas. 

Id.  lb. 

r^ r-Juvenis  nudo  formatus  m6lUor  oriu. 

%  Mani/if'S, 

Troicii|8  hauri\i  aquas  funditque  ephebus  ab  urn&. 

prudentis  semper  aijirarii. 

Manilhts. 

JEtentasfuftdenlem  Prseibus  undas. 

Id.  ib. 

Of  these  the  first  alludes  to  the  oblique  short 
turn  eastward  which  the  river  Plate  takes,  after 
having  flowed  due  south  for  two  thirds  of  its 
course;  thethird,  totheCari66^6^(the  aborigines  of 
thecountiy)  through  the  Greek  word  u6u,  juveiitus ; 
the  fourth,  to  the  remarkable. unmuscular  softness 
of  tl>e  limbs  of  the  Caribbces:  In  the  fifth  line 
we  have  again  allusion  to  the  name  of  Caribbee 
in  the  term  ephebus ;  as  also  (by  a  method  which 
wtH  hereafter  appear  to  have  been  anciently  mo&t 
common)  to  the  name  itself  of  the  Lake  Xaraye 
in  the  beginning  of  the  line ;  while  the  two  last 
tines  refer  to  the  enormous  quantity  and  the  eter- 
nal duration  of  the  streams  of  the  Plate  that  flow 
from  that  lake. 

Pisces.     The  last  of  the  twelve  signs  derives  its 
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totigin  IVom  two  seas  highly  important  as  channels 
of  communication  between  the  eastern  and  western 
parts  of  the  world,  the  Arabian  Gulf  of  Red  Sea 
and  the  Persian  Gulf:  the  former,  as  the  prototype 
of  one  of  the  fishes,  has  indeed  a  vefy  marked 
resemblance  to  .a  fish,  the  head  being  at  the  straits 
of  Bab  el  Mandel ;  the  fin  at  Erkico  in  Africa^  and 
the  forked  tail  at  the  Isthmus  of  Sue^.  The  other 
of  the  two  seas,  called  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  little 
less  like  a  fish  than  the  first ;  the  head  being  at 
the  top  of  the  gulf  by  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  the  tail  at  the  strait  of  Mo9aadon^  Such 
being  their  prototypes,  they  are  seen  to  have  their 
heads  and  tails  situate  nearly  inversely  towards 
each  other  as  they  are  commonly  drawn,  though 
they  are  not  so  drawn  in  the  Egyptian  zodiac  but 
are  there  more  conformable  to  the  representation 

%^  them  given  in 

Fig.  l6l. 


^ 


ess  copied  from  the  map.     I  here  quit  this  subject 
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for  the  present,  and  content  myself  with  the 
reflection  that  the  very  few  pages. which  have  been 
clevoted  to  it,  are  sufficient  of  themselves  to 
e^xplain  multitudes  of.  passages  in  all  the  ancient 
wjiters,  multitudes  of. gems  and  other  objects  of » 
sculpture,  and  multitudes  of  coats  of  arms  which, 
have  been  hitherto  most  imperfectly  understood. 
The  reader  may  not  be. displeased,  perhaps,  to  have 
an.  opportunity  of  exercising  his  own.  talent, for 
research  in  the  investigation  of  the  prototypes  of. 
the  other  constellations;  and  it  may  be  satisfactory 
tQ,  him  to  have  reason  to  conclude,  from  the  valiie 
of  the  hieroglyphics  above  explained,  that  the 
explanation  of  the  ojber  constellations,  and  other 
hieroglyphics  in, general,  would  be  attended  proba« 
bly  with  real/and  practical  utility. 


THREE  CHAPTERS 


ON 


H  O   M   E   E 


INTRODUCTION. 


It  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  an  affinity  be- 
tween the  manner  of  inventing  the  hieroglyphics 
of  the  last  short  treatise  on  the  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
and  that  of  forming  the  characters  introduced  in 
tHe  different  compositions  explained  in  the  four 
first  volumes  ;  if  the  outlines  of  the  various  sha- 
dows in  the  moon  were  the  basis  of  these  last, 
those  of  the  different  portions  of  the  terraqueous 
globe  were  the  foundation  of  the  first ;  the  me- 
thod of  invention  in  both  being  precisely  similar ; 
the  practice  of  resorting  to  the  outlines  of  the 
earth  for  such  a  purpose  being  more  obvious,  and 
not  needing  the  aid  of  any  instrument  like  the 
telescope^  doubtless  preceded  in  order  of  time, 
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and  was  more  general  than  personifying  the  sha- 
dows of  the  moon  ;  and  though  only  one  instance 
of  it  has  hitherto  been  offered,  forming  the  sub- 
ject of  thQ  last  treatise,  yet  nun^erless  other  • 
examples  might  be  given  from  the  ancient  classics, 
and  from  more  recent  compositions  likewise  ;  and 
individual  instances  of  the  kind  will  occasionally 
appear  in  this  volume. 

These,  however,  were  not  the  only  metliods 
adopted  by  the  old  writers  and  designers  of  hiero- 
glyphics ;  they  ranged  in  wider  fields  ;  whatever 
was  stamped  with  a  character  of  durability,  they 
seem  to  have  seized  upon  wherever  they  found 
it,  hoping,  as  it  were,  for  a  similar  durability  to 
their  own  productions  ;  it  may  be  fit,  therefore^ 
to  give  some  further  idea  of  the  tools  with  which 
they  worked,  and  of  their  manner  of  using  them, 
in  order  that  their  works  themselves  may  be  more 
succinctly  elucidated,  and  more  clearly  under- 
stood. 

I  believe  it  will  be  admitted,  more  and  more 
readily  in  proportion  as  it  is  reflected  on,  that, 
there   is  scarcely   any  thing  more   fixed   in  its 
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nature  than  the  common  name  of  a  country,  city, 
river,  or  other  place,  as  of  that  place;  or  the  name 
of  any  common  thing  whatever,  as  of  that  thing, 
in    any   known  established    language :    that   the 
names  of  places  are  little  liable  to  alter  will,  of 
the  two,  be  the  proposition   most  readily   con- 
ceded  ;  but  the  names  of  common  things,  as  of  a 
horse  or  a  cup,  a  house  or  a  tree,  will  be  found  to 
be  as  little  subject  to  fluctuation;  so  little  indeed, 
that  it  may  be  almost  pronounced  impossible  that 
an  established  extensively  spoken  language  should 
die,  unless  one  conceives  a  whole  people  to  be  at 
once  extinguished  by  a  plague  or  pestilence :  a 
thing  which,  as   of  a   whole   people,   never  yet 
happened,    and  is   in   itself  utterly  improbable. 
That  the  Latin  and   Greek,  therefore,  are  dead 
languages,    whatever   credit  I  might    have  long 
given  to  it  from  the  influence  of  education,  I  can 
never  more  believe  :  but  what  1  can  very  readily 
believe  is,  that  they  were  never  living  languages  ; 
and  what  is  very  easily  intelligible  is,  that,  either 
from  a  desire  to  construct  an  universal  language, 
or  to  devise  a  language,  on  the  contrary,  which 
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should  be  private,  and  known  to  few  only,  as  to 
the  learned,  they  might  both  have  been  invented 
as  artificial  languages  ;  there  are,  indeed,  two  ob- 
vious methods  by  which  such  artificial  languages 
might  be  constructed,  that  is  to  say,  either  by 
drawing  portions  of  ihem  from  all  the  known  ex- 
isting establisihed  languages,  condensing  such  de- 
tached portions  into  one  common  mass,  and  sub- 
jecting that  mass  to  conventional  grammatical  rulea; 
or,  secondly,  by  partially  and  sparingly  distorting 
known  terms,  and  under  such  slight  distortion  or 
alteration,  giving  them  in  such  artificial  languages 
the  same  meaning  as  they  had  before.  Either  of 
these  methods  would  ansvyer  the  naotivejs  above 
supposed,  as  the  probable  inducements  for  the 
designing  and  forming  of  such  languages,  (which 
motives,  indeed,  may  both  be  considered  as  con- 
current to  the  same*  end,)  and  upon  thes^  princi- 
ples mainly  do  I  apprehend  the  Latin  and  Greek 
ianguages  to  have  been,  in  reality,  invented.  But, 
\yhatever  paay  have  been  the  motives  (centering 
all  of  tliem,  perhaps,  in  a  desire  to  disguise  certaip 
branches  of  le?jrning  from  the  vulgar  and  unen- 
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lightened,  'to  wh6iti,  w^hen  only  half  acquired  or 
half  digested,  they 'might  only  be  sources  of  abuse, 
arid  incentives,  perhaps,  to  vice  or  crime,)  it  is 
certain,    'that   artificial  languages  have  been  in- 
Vertted  in  different  ae'ras  of  the  Hvorld,  as  the  San- 
scri't  a'mong  the  Indians,  the  learned  idiom  among 
Wle  Chinese,  to  \vhich  may  be  added,  as  unspoken 
lang'uages,  the  ^Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  and  the 
mythological  statuary  of  those  we  call  Greeks  an^ 
•Rorinans,     As  to  the  hieroglyphics  and  the  Greek 
aftd  Roman  statuary,  nobody  ^Vill  deny  that' they 
constitute  mysterious  and  disguised,  though  un- 
spoken, languages ;  and  it  is  not  less  certain  that 
the  writing  in  such  languages  as  the  Latin  and 
Greek,  would,  to  those  who  were  not  initiated  in 
them,  be  just  as  mysterious  as  the  use  of  the 
hieroglyphics  thetnselves  ;    and  the  analogy  be- 
tween the  use  of  such  dead  languages,  as  they 
are  called,  and  that  of  the  hieroglyphics,  will  be 
found  irt  a  pr£(ctical  vifew  to  be  still  closer,  as 
they  haVe  been  empildyed  in  a  similiar  manner, 
namely,    for   the   important  purpose  of  forming 
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private  records  or  memorials  of  every  sort  of  valu-* 
able  knowledge  in  every  art  and  science. 

Other  methods  of  enigmatical  disguise,  sub- 
siervient  to  the  same  purposes,  might  be  these ; 
the  referring  to  a  particular  thing  by  the  mention 
of  another  thing,  very  difieient  in  kind,  but  having 
a  like  name  in  sound,  which  is  commonly  called 
punning,  or  playing  upon  a  word ;  the  treating 
of  one  place  or  country  under  cover  of  another, 
from  some  casual  resemblances  between  the  two, 

< 

either  in  respect  of  the  shape  of  their  outlines,  or 
their  being  the  one  a  colony  to,  or  under  the 
contrpul,  or  in  Ipng  connection  or  alliance  with 
the  other;  and,  again,  by  ascribing  the  circum^ 
stances  of  friendship,  affinity,  and  consanguinity, 
(or  their  opposites,  as  enmity  and  the  like,)  to 
different  places  qr  countries  as  they  severally 
make  up,  or  are  severed  from  other  places  and 
countries.  If  the  reader  will  carry  these,  as  sonie 
of  the  many  ancienf  methods  of  enigmatizing,  in 
his  recollection,  I  think  it  canpo.t  fail  to  appeair 
(p  him  very  satisfactorily,  that,  in  like  manner  as 
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the  compositions  attempted  to  be  explained  in 
.the  preceding  volumes^  are  to  be  understood  in  a 
sense  very  different  from  what  he  might  have  pre- 
viously supposed,  so  the  two  famous  poems  of 
Homer,  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  do,  in  fact, 
covertly  treat  of  objects  of  far  greater  consequence 
than  they  primarily  and  ostensibly  import ;  and 
this  lam  about  to  shew  in  the  ensuing  disserta- 
tion.    If,  indeed,  the  classics  in  general  contained 
no  other  matters  than  what  is* now  commonly 
understood  from  them*  they  would  be  little  worth 
the  seven  or  ten  years  of  our  lives  which  we  pass 
in  the  acquisition  of  their  languages  ;  but  if  in 
acquiring  their  languages  our  youth  were  at  the 
same  time  taught  to  imbibe  the  various  sorts  of 
information  tb^y  contain,  their  value  would  be 
equal  to  that  of  the  Sybil's  Books,  and  their  con-  ' 
tfsnts  would  be  learned  with  pleasure  as  well  as 
with   profit.       To   apply  this    reasoning  to  the 
Poems  of  Homer,  if  the  different  ages  of  anti* 
quity  were  really  entitled  to  all  those  praises  wc 
bestow  upon  t^hem  on  thje  score  of  wisfdom  and 
skill  in  all  the  arts  apd  sciences,  is  it  credible  that 
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they  would  have  themselves  admired  or  recom- 
mended to  the  admiration  of  their  posterity  two 
poems,  the  main  subject  of  one  of  which  would 
appear  to  be  nothing  but  a  series  of  battles  in  a 
quarrel  about  an  adulterous  woman ;  and  in  the 
other  of  which,  we  find  such  stories  as  those  df 
the  Cyclops,  of  the  Syrens,  add  of  Circe  and  her 
swine  :  but  under  a  juster  view  of  those  poems, 
as  framed  upon  some  or  all  of  the  prinfciples  xX 
disguise  above  mentioned,   (and  chiefly  that  of 
describing  great  things  under  the  semblaiice  df 
small,)  we  shall  find  in  the  Iliad  all  the  diflRsrent 
nations  of  Europe,  (under  much  the  same  systems 
of  policy  as  they  are  at  present  constituted,)  en- 
gaged in  a  war  for  a  great  and  legitimate  objeiet, 
in  which  war,  through  the  medium  of  their  colo- 
nies, all  the  rest  of  the  world  is  involved,  just  as 
we  see  the  course  of  events  carried  on  in  our 
days.     Mr.   Hume  in  one  of  his  Essays^  has  fan- 

*  The  passage  alluded  U>  is  in  the  seventeenth  essay  of 
bis  first  volume,  entitled  the  Rise  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  as 
follows ;  **  Affairs  are  now  returned  nearly  to  the  same 
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died  ^  resemblance  between  tbe  policy  of  •  the 
Grecian  states,  arj^  that  of  the  different  nations 
.of .Europe.  It  is  amusing  to  reflect  how  near  he 
.was  to  the  truth  in  this  notion,  without  hitting 
upon  the  reality :  for  the  ancient  writers  did,  in 
fiict,  under  the  disguise  and  cover  of  those  little 
States,  treat  of  the  affairs  and  interests  of  the  va- 
rious countries  of  Europe  at  large ;  and  as  their 
subject  necessarily  brought  into  question  the 
colonies  belonging  to  those  countries,  it  took  its 
range  by  turns  through  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.*     In  a  word  it  is  utterly  incredible  to  any 


situation  as  before,  acd  Europe  is  at  present  a  copy  at 
li^irge,  of  what  Greece  .was  formerly  a  pattern  in  miaia- 
ture."  .  , 

*  If  the  propositicNos  ad  vanoed  in  the  four  or  five  preoed* 
ing  p3ges  ^re  pplj{  so  many  errors,  they  are  now  errors  of 
somewbc^t  long  standing ;  forone  of  the  dissertations  men- 
tioned in  thfs  preface  to  the  first  volume  (the  one  in  ques- 
tiopj  i$  4ated  Jaq.  19,  I8O0,)  contained  the  following 
statefnents,  ^p(l  I  h^ve  since  had  occasion  to  doubt  tbe 
trutfi  of  those  stateip^nts- 

(  have  long  si^ce  come  to  a  clear  conviction  in  my  own 
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body  who  reflects  but  for  a  moment,  that  so  small  a 
country  as  Greece,  surrounded  by  the  Turks,  the 

■      II  ■!■»  ■■       I  I      'M    <  ■■      I    ■  II  I  I     I  I         .11       ■  ■  ,  I.I  ■ 

mind,  that  the  Greeks^  the  Rooians,  and  the  Egypttaos, 
never  were  in  truth  such  uatioas  as  we  suppose  tbem  to 
have  been ;  of  which^  as  to  the  Romans  in  particular^  Virgil 
gives  a  hint  in  his  first  Eclogue,  20j 

Urbem  quatn  dicunt  Romam,  Melibaee,  putavi 
Stultus  ego  huic  nostrs  aimilem— 

lind  indeed  I  take  the  languages  themselves  of  Greece  and 
'  Rome  to  be  no  other  than  (the  desiderata  of  the  moderns) 
artificial  universal  languages,  formed  out  of  the  different 
European  languages  as  their  foundations:  the  first  being 
so  framed  at  Athens  (which  city  was  never  probably  any 
thing  move  than  an  university,  centrally  situated  between 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Egypt  in  Africa),  and  so  having  the 
pFoper  (or  modern)  Greek  tongue  for  its  main  basis ;  and 
the  second,  the  Latin^  invented  at  Romie  by  the  Catholic, 
or  universal  priesthood  established  there,  and  so  formed 
upon  the  Italian  (or  the  Spanish  rather,  perhaps,)  as  its 
principal  basis:  it  follows  from  hence,  that  instead  of  saying 
that  an  English,  French,  or  Italian  word  is  derived  from  a 
Greek  or  Latin  one,  we  ought  in  truth  to  say  that  the  latter 
are  derived  from  the  former.    Instances  of  affinity  betwe^i^ 
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Germans^  the  Anatolians,  the  Arabians^  and  the 
Africans  (not  to  mention  the  Italians,  thd  Spa- 


t^m^tfm    II      »  I  — ■^i^.ai 


the  English  and  Latin  languages  mast  occur  to  every  body 
very  frequently ;  and  to  shew  a  like  affiquy  between  tl|e 
English  and  the  Greeks  I  shall  copy  fifty  examples,  as  con- 
tained, but  not  very  well  selected,  in  an  old  book  called 
Camden's  Remains,  p.  32.  The  author  truly  adds,  that 
*'  many  more  might  be  found,  if  a  man  would  be  idle 
enough  to  gather  them ;"  and  I  shall  premise  what  he  says 
by  way  of  introduction  to  them,  as  it  is  possible  he  might 
have  intended  to  insinuate  by  it  the  same  thing,  as  I  have 
been  more  broadly  stating. 

*'  If  it  be  any  glory,"  says  he,  *'  which  the  French  and 
Dutch  do  bi'ag  of,  that  many  words  in  tlieir  tongues  do  not 
diSer  from  the  Greekc,  I  can  shew  you  as  many  in  the 
English ;  whereof  1  will  give  you  a  few  for  a  taste,  as  they 
have  offered  themselves  in  reading;  but  withal,  I  trust  that 
you  will  nt)t  gather  by  consequence  that  we  are  descended 
from  the  Grecians.  Who  doth  not  see  identity  in  these 
words,  as  if  the  one  descended  from  the  other  ? 


KaXsvj 

to  call. 

tratTOff, 

a  path. 

fWKj 

rain. 

p«in^«y, 

to  rap. 

^«. 

to  seethe. 

t^a<ru^, 

rash^ 
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mards,;and  the  French,  whom,  as  well  as  the 
Englia^,  we  are  modestly  required  to  believe  in  a 
condition  of  utter  bafbarismin  those  times  little 
removed  from  astate  of  nature)  should  havebeei* 


grass. 

ofp^arof, 

an  orchard. 

tfttfni^. 

a  star. 

oXo^j 

whole. 

fl>!^ 

a  deer. 

^fl&C^o;, 

* 

a  rod. 

UiX^dy 

ocre. 

paxof, 

a  rag. 

»^^J^^9 

an  axe. 

XUO-Ofl, 

to  kiss. 

xf'.sy^^y 

a  skirmish. 

yiOc^a^Sog^ . 

a  crab. 

fjiAi(rr»Xf^y 

mustaches. 

>C03rT», 

to  cut. 

l^V^T 

a  mill. 

fimtC^U}, 

to  mock. 

€TfOipO(^ 

a  rope. 

a-yifOfemuj 

to  scoff. 

XOtTFTUiy 

to  lap. 

y.v^ix)tfi, 

a  church. 

^«(r9of, 

last. 

Oupos, 

a  door: 

wor, 

new. 

rn^oq^ 

a  teat. 

xpfxftr, 

to'  creak . 

KOtXirAi^iiv^ 

to  gallop. 

guvXog^ 

foul. 

xA*^ag, 

a  climbing. 

^^(rrooyri^ 

rest. 

cxy;^£a-fla#, 

to  hang. 

(^^Vfli 

the  moon. 

f«Ao^5 

a  foal. 

TKOifn, 

a  ship» 

fi»mv^ 

to  raze  out. 

^X^ir 

ache.  - 

fXAWtAVy 

lessv 
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suffered  by  thosesurrounding  natioas  to  acquire  a 
paramount  influence  and   authority    over  theiBL 


•v*«f ,  . 

an  udder. 

0T^«VUpr»,       - 

to  strow. 

ff«. 

earth. 

irompioy. 

a  pot. 

At^oy, 

a  link. 

cXKX^i 

a  hulk," 

Fpr  my  own  part,  I  cannot  bring  my  mind  to  conceive 
thatlanguagesj  in  which  such  chefs-d'autres  were  composed 
as  exist  in  the  Greek  and  Latin,  could,  if  ever  they  were 
spoken  at  all,  ever  afterwards  liave  becDme  dead  languages; 
any  more  than  I  can  thiok  it  possible  tliiit  die  power  of 
the  Greeks  or  the. Romans,  situate  where  thofie  people  ai^ ' 

# 

supposed  to  have  been^  could  have  beeui  such  as  in  the 
classic  writers  they  are  enigmatically  described  <the  n^a* 
dveof  which  Polyblus  in  his  General  History  very  often 
strongly  hints,)  or  that  the  countries  of  England,  France, 
Spain,  &c.  should  either  have  been  ^unp^pled  at  those 
cip>es,  or  (which,  in  my  view,  amounts^  as  to  the  present 
point,  to  the  same  thing)  enveloped  in  clouds  of  barbarism. 
In.a  word,  I  consider  the  heroes  and  other  characters  of 
the  ancient  compositions,  to  have  been  only  so  many 
prasdara  nomina,  as  ancient  authors  frequentiy  call  ihem, 
Oft  great  repsesentative  names  of  things,  persons,  and 
countries,  abundantly  greater  than  themselves. 


4d 

The  former  supposition  is  infinitely  more  probable 
in  itself;  andthat  probability  will  be  greatly  in- 


All  that  I  have  thus  rapidly  said  of  Greece  and  Rome 
ftpplies  as  strongly  to  Egy[)t;  and  indeed  a  very  slight 
•orvey  of  the  geographical  position  of  Egypt  must  make 
it  manifest,  that  it  never  could  have  subsisted  at  all,  even 
as  a  coIony>  much  less  become  capable  of  founding  such 
stupendous  monuments  of  art  as  remain  there,  unless  under 
the  protection  of  some  great  maritime  power.    It  is  very 
certain  that  each  of  the  points  thus  hastily  touched,  merits 
of  itself  a  dissertation  in  detail :  but  even  the  little  which 
I  have  here  stopped  to  say,  may  throw  light  and  borrow 
light  from  what  follow^  hereafter :  the  truth  of  these  mat* 
ters  appearing  indeed  more  plainly,  when  many  of  them 
are  judged  together,  than  when  taken  singly.     I  conclude, 
therefore,  these  preliminary  observations  with  this  remark, 
that  the  suppositions^  above  stated,  coml)ined  with  others' 
perfectlj'  consistent  and  collateral  to  them,  would  serve  to 
explain  a  thousand  prodigies,  to  solve  a  thousand  enigmat 
and  to  remove  a  thousand  difficulties,  which  are  found  in 
all  the  ancient  authors  and  remains  of  art;  whereas,  with- 
out them  it  is  impossible  to  understand  almost  any  of  those 
monuments  of  genius;  and,  without  them,  we  are  called 
upon  to  give  implicit  belief  to  such  wild  conceits  as 
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ereased,  when,  upon  turning  to  the  other  great  poem 
©f  Homer,  the  Odyssey,  we  find  an  account  of  a 
war  nearly  similar  to  that  of  the  Iliad,  with  a  graft 
therein  by  way  of  epiisode,  containing  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  India,  China,  Tartary,  and  America,  coun- 
tries with  which,  from  their  distance  from  Europe 
and  the  singularity  of  their  institutions  or  produc- 
tions, it  must  in  all  periods  of  time,  have  been  highly 
desirable  to  be  made  acquainted.  In  the  narrow 
Compass  within  which  the  following  treatise  is 
comprized,  which,  with  a  few  corrections,  is  only 
a  reprint  of  one  of  those  mentioned  in  the  preface 


phoenixes,  singing  grasshoppers,  and  other  still  greater 
extravagances. — ^The  dissertation  from  which  the  above 
extract  is  taken  contains  also' the  following  passage.  ^^  The 
other  genuine  poems  of  Milton  (not  tp  speak  of  the  Para- 
dise Regained  or  the  Samson  Agonistes  which  are  unworthy 
of  his  name)  can  never  be  understood,  but  by  a  similar 
supposition  of  the  personages  introduced  into  them  filling 
for  the  most  part  representative  characters ;  and  the  same 
may  be  asserted  with  equal  truth  of  the  plays  of  Shak- 
speare."  It  is  presumed  that  ample  proof  of  the  last  assertion 
has  already  been  given  in  the  preceding  volumes. 
VOL.  y.  £ 
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to  the  first  volume,  nothing  more  ia  to  be  expected 
concerningtwo  such  long  poems  as  the  Uiadand  the 
Odyssey,  than  a  mere  sketch  of  their  contents. 
A  better  method,  as,  to   most  purposes,  would* 
undoubtedly  be,  that  of  printing  the  text  of  both, 
at  large,  with  notes  or  a  comment  subjoined;  ^nd, 
as  to  naany  detached  portions,  of  them,  particularly;' 
in  what. regards  India,  China,  and- America,  a  con- 
•siderable  progress  has  been  made  in  such  a  plan  ;. 
in  which  the  evidence,  arising  from  the  setting- 
extracts  at  length  from  modern  travellers,  by  the 
side  of  the  old  statements  of  IJomer,    is  most 
striking,  as  well  as  most  amusing,  in  proof  of  the 
identity  of  their  subjects ;  but  as  to  my  present, 
purpose,  which  professes  to  give  only  a  general 
notion  of  some  of  the  various  methods  of  inventinsr 
fable,  devised  and  practised  by  the  ancients,  a 
succinct   summary    view    is   perhaps   preferable : 
suspending  therefore  the  execution  of  the  more 
enlarged  plan,  I  have  done  little  more  here  thaa 
reprint  these  chapters  with  the  Introduction  to 
them  in  their  original  state,  as  follows. 


^1 


^■«Mfii^kifa*Mati 


•The  controversy*  respecting  Homer,  whidh 
engaged  the  public  attention  ten  or  fifteen  yearii 
ago,  is  not  yet  forgotten.     It  is  well  known  to  have 
originated  with  the  late  Mr,    Bryant,  who  con- 
tended, that  the  true  scene  of  the  Iliad  is  not  tho 
Troad  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  but  lies  proba- 
bly soitaewhere  in  Egypt ;  and  that  the  Odyssey 
is  nothing  but  an  account  of  Homer's  own  Travels, 
These  opinions,  though  advanced  by  a  venerable* 
«4:udent,  who  was  admitted  to 'be  one  of  the  pro-  - 
foundest  scholars  in  Europe,  other  learned  writers 
called  in  question,  and  both  sides  zealously  main-'    ^ 
tained  their  argument. 

Not  indiffere'ht  to  the  merits  of  a  contest  so  in* 
teresting,  I  read  over  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  again 
and  again  ;  and  at  length  obtained,  as  I  thought, 
some  insight  into  the  mysteries,  which  it  was  the 
poet^s  intention  and  his  art  to  conceal.  I  found, 
in  the  first  instance,  that  he  has  a  secondary  fable, 

J 

*'  The  date  of  this  introductioa  and  dissertation,  as 
origioally  printed,  but  not  published^  was  May  19^  IS06. 

b3  - 
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constantly  concealed  under  his  primary  and  more 
obvious  meaning ;  and,  upon  further  Investiga- 
tion, became  convinced  that  he  does  not  even 
content  himself  with  a  secondary  story,  but  that 
he  is  r^lTToh'Og  at  the  least :  that  every  part  of  his 
poems  comprehends  three  distinct  fables,  each 
separate  from  the  others,  yet  each  concurrently 
proceeding  with  the  others  to  its  respective  end  : 
and  from  this  method,  till  then  unsuspected,  arose, 

< 

as  I  imagined,  those  apparent  inconsistencies  in 
the  conduct  of  his  charactece,  which,  among 
others,  Bayle  has  so  much  triumphed  in  develop- 
ing. 

In  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  it  struck  me,  that 
the  same  conclusion,  the  proofs  of  which  had  be- 
come apparent  in  regard  to  Homer,  might  be 
drawn  possibly,  in  respect  to  the  other  Grecian 
poets  :  the  suspicion  was  justified  by  tlie  fact  ; 
and  in  proceeding  afterwards  from  the  poets  to 
the  historians,  the  orators,  and  the  philosophers 
of  Greece,  I  found  that  Homer  and  all  the  Grecian 
writers  reflect  a  strong  light  upon  each  other,  not 

* 

under  common  aspects  only,  but  in  the  view  of 
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them  which  I  was  taking  ;  and  from  all  together 
arose  the  fullest  evidence,  that  the  poets  of  the 
Greeks,  in  all  their  various  departments,  epic, 
dramatic,  or  odaic,  have  at  least  three  meanings, 
two  mysterious  and  one  ostensible  ;  and  all  their 
other  writers  at  the  least  two.  On  examining  the 
Latin  writers  I  found  the  same  conclusions,  were 
fully  warranted  ;  that  ars  est  celare  artem  is  the 
principle  of  composition  uniformly  had  in  view  by 
ail  the  classics  ;  and  that  no  part  of  any  of  their 
writings  is  to  be  understood,  without  supposing 
that  they  are  mere  vehicles  of  knowledge,  not 
intended  to  meet  the  ieye  on  the  first  inspection  ; 
but  that  they  have  often,  in  fact,  a  third  meaning, 
and  sometimes  a  fourth  ;  and  that  from  thence,  or 
from  the  confusion  in  conjposition  likely  to  arise 
from  thence,  originated  the  well-known  rule  of 
Horace,  nee  quarta  loqui  persona  laboret ;  the 
real  meaning  of  which  rule  this  explanation 
may  serve  to  convey.  This  will  not  seem. so 
extraordinary  as  it  may  appear  at  first,  if  a  com-* 
parison  be  made  between  the  literary  composi* 
tions  of  the  ancients  and  the  specimens  of  other 
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arts  which  have  come  down  to  ns  from  them : 
Ut  pictura  poesis  is  the  language  of  Horace ; 
and  there  might  be  reason,  a  priori,  to  imagine 
that  the  method  of  the  ancients  would  be  the 
same,  in  all  the  arts  conversant  with  the  same 
objects.  If  the  gem  and  the  vase,  representing 
the  same  gods  and  heroes  as  the  classic  writings, 
are  admitted  to  be  descriptive  of  certain  dormant 
unknown  matters  (as  they  undeniably  are  in 
most  instances,  however  it  may  be  supposed  in 
others,  but  incorrectly  even  in  regard  to  them, 
that  nothing  has  been  aimed  at  in  the  executioki 
of  them,  further  than  an  exhibition  of  the  manual 
skill  of  the  artist,)  it  should  not  seem  improbable, 
that  the  ostensible,  and,  as  it  were,  external 
meanings  of  the  poets  (and  the  same  is  true  of 
the  prose  writers,)  are  but  a  disguise  for  other 
mysteries,  hidden  secretly  beneath  such  exterior. 
This  analogy  I  found  in  fact  to  exist,  and  that 
the  mysterious  mode  of  compositioJi,  in  which 
the  writer  or  artist 

'^svhoL  TTohM  A^ywv  $rvyLoi7t\»  ofJcoiXy 
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exhibits  one  thing  to  the  ear  or  eye,  and  another 
to  the  understanding  and  reflection,  19  to  be  found 
likewise  in  other  species  of  writings,  as  well  as 
those  commonly  called  classics  :*  the  Arabian 
Tales  for  instance,  beneath  that  charming  exte- 
rior, with  which  readers  of  all  ages  and  countries 
are  so  much  delighted,  contain  the  like  sort  of 
knowledge,  disguised  in  the  like  manner,  and  are 
subject  to  the  like  sort  of  explication  as  the  Greek 
and  Latin  authors. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  heraldry,  and  orna* 
toental  architecture,  whether  considered  sepa- 
rately or  together.  As  to  the  first,  not  one  of  its 
principles  is  at  this  day  understood  in  any  other 
sense  than  such  as  might  interest  mere  children ; 
yet,  if  we  reflect  a  little,  it  never  can  be  thought 
probable  that  our  ancestors,  when  they  covered 
their  halls  of  justice,  palaces,  and  cathedrals,  with 
coats  of  arms  in  stone,  intended  by  those  sym- 
bols nothing  but  an  idle  unmeaning  ornament. 


*  It  is  presumed  that  the  three  first  volumes  of  thi» 
undertaking  have  given  sufficient  proof  of  this. 
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any  more  than  it  can  be  deemed  probable, 
(to  speak  of  one  of  our  orders  of  knighthood, 
all  of  which  lie  within  the  province  of  he* 
raldry,)  that  a  trait  of  love-gallantry  could  have 
been  the  foundation  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter, 
worn,  as  it  has  been,  by  the  great  men  of  this 
country  for  so  many  ages.  Of  the  second  (and 
to  sppak  of  the  Gothic  as  welj  as  Grecian  archi- 
tecture, and  not  solely  as  to  the  general  plans  of 
the  vast  remains  of  that  art,  but  to  the  minor  de-^ 
corations  executed  upon  their  surfaces,)  it  may 
be  asserted,  that  it  is  only  by  a  referenge  to  the 
latent  mysteries  of  its  emblems,  that  its  principles 
can  be  at  all  explained  ;  whereas,  by  the  aid  of 
such  a  reference,  not  only  would  the  forms  and 
style  of  the  Gothic  structures  become  intelligible, 
but  Balbec,  Palmyra,  Persepolis,  and  the  rest, 
though  in  one  view  they  become  far  greater  won- 
ders  than  before,  yet  in  another,  would  cease  to 
surprize  and  perplex  observers  as  they  have  so 
long  done. 

To  make  the  like  declaration  in  regard  to  the 
Egyptian  hieroglyphic^  must  be  altogether  super- 
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fluous,  since  there  is  nobody  who  is  not  willing 
to  admit  that  they  disguise  certain  latent  mean* 
ings,  of  which  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  clue 
is  wanting  ;  it  was  not  difficult,  however,  after  a 
little  time  devoted  to.  them,  to  discover  consider- 
able analogy  between  the  gods  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  some  of  those  of  the  Egyptians  taken 
individually,  and  some  analogy  also  between  the 
method  of  the  hieroglyphic  engravers  and  the 
Greek  and  Roman  statuaries,  even  in  their 
groupes ;  due  allowance  being  made  for  the  plain 
simple,  unadorned,  and  even  uncouth  style,  of 
the  former,  when  compared  with  the  high-wrought 
elegance  of  the  latter  ;  but  just  as  I  was  beginning 
to  despair  of  making  any  further  progress  than 
what  tended  to  establish  those  analogies,  I  hap- 
pened to  be  drawn  by  accident  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Pillar  of  Pompey,  the  Sphinx,  and  the 
Ryramids,  under  a  new  point  of  view  ;  namely 
this,  that,  independently  of  any  emblematical 
marks  which  they  may  have  about  them,  they 
are  each  of  them,  individually  and  en  masse,  dis- 
guj^s   of  secret  meanings,    and  that  they  are 
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therefore  hier6glyphics,  as  it  were,  in  themselves ; 
and  fifiding  on  a  trial  of  other  great  masses  of  ar- 
chitecture by  the  same  test,  that  they  also  might 
be  considered  as  symbolical,  without  reference  to 
the  smaller  sculptures  with  which  they  are  so 
profusely  covered,  I  was  led  to  conclude  that 
(while  the  smaller  hieroglyphics  might  have  been 
intended,  by  their  numbers  and  beauty  of  their 
execution,  only  to  deter  an  uninformed  posterity 
from  destroying  tbe  buildings  on  which  they  are 
found,)  the  general  forms  of  those  buildings  con- 
centrated in  themselves,  independently  of  their 
sculptures,  the  genuine  proper  objects  for  our 
study  and  research  :  and  thus,  by  a  summary  pro- 
cess, I  for  some  time  thought  that  I  had  disco- 
vered the  meaning  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics^ 
or  rather,  that  by  being  as  it  were  merely  a  mantle 
intended  to  veil  the  secret  designs  of  the  archi- 
tect, they  had  in  themselves  next  to  no  meaning 
at  all. 

I  would  not,  indeed,  undertake  to  say  even  now^ 
that  the  conjecture  above  stated,  in  respect  to  the 
hieroglyphics  engraved  in  such  astonishing  num* 
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ibofB-OD  the  Egyptian  temples,  is  wholly  unfounded; 
namely,  that  they  may  have  no  other  meaning 
than  to  excite  attention  and  bespeak  a  venera* 
ti<WL  for  the  objects  on  which  they  are  inscribed, 
«uch  objects  being  themselves,  by  their  iigure  or 
mode  of  construction,  the  true  symbols  of  what  is 
intended  to  be  concealed ;  yet  (speaking  of  my 
aequaintaEce  with  the  hieroglyphics  only  as  to 
the  humble  point  it  has  attained,)  I  cannot  doubt 
that  those  which  are  found  in  smaller  numbers,  as 
on  mummies,  on  Cleopatra^s  needle,  and  the 
like,  have  in  fact  a  particular  and  appropriate 
meaning,  capable  of  being  unravelled  individually, 
without  jfseference  to  so  concise  and  little  satis- 
bctory  an  explanation  as  the  one  above  in^a- 
gined,* 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  to  me  that  an  endea* 
TOUT  to  discover  a  clue  to  the  hieroglyphics  is  not 
altogether  hopeless  ;  and,  by  way  of  encourasre- 

*  The  contents  of  the  preceding  Treatise  on  the  Twelve 
Signs  of  the  Zodiac,  furnish  some  evidence  of  the  prob%- 
bility  of  thi9. 
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ment  thereto,  I  would  leave  it  to  the  reflection 
of  any  reasonable  mind,  whether  it  be  not  pre- 
sumable that  those  meanings,  which  so  much  in- 
genuity, labour,  time,  and  expense,  have  been 
employed  to  disguise,  are  not  likely  to  be  of  far 
more  importance  than  the  mere  sculptured  sym- 
bols  which  are  the  vehicles  of  them  ?  Indeed, 
every  presumption  leads  forcibly  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  were  intended  to  commemorate  things 
highly  useful  to  mankind  in  general,  or  to  the 
particular  nations  by  whose  encouragement  they 
were  composed,  or  at  whose  expense  they  were 
wrought, 

But  is  it  credible,  that,  if  the  ancients  wished 
to  transmit  their  knowledge  to  posterity,  instead 
of  following  the  plain  and  simple  method  of  the 
moderns,  they  would  have  resorted  to  a  mode  so 
abstruse  and  complicated  ?  and  (since  it  is  often 
thought  sufficient,  in  examining  a  statue  or  relief, 
to  decide,  in  respect  of  a  given  figure,  that  it  was 
intended  for  a  Bacchus  rather  than  a  Mercury,  a 
Mars  rather  than  a  Hercules,  and  the  like,)  would 
they  wilfully  have  exposed  their  laboujs  to  such. 
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risk^  that  their  aim  should  in  the  end  be  totally 
defeated?  that  what  they  intended  only  as  the 
shadow  should  be  mistakenly  grasped  for  the 
substance,  and  the  fable  itself  become  the  object 
of  research  with  posterity,  instead  of  the  mystery 
lying  beneath  it  ?  In  answer  to  these  questions 
it  maybe  observed,  that  the  same  objections  lie 
against  the  secret  languages  of  the  Chinese  and 
^  of  tlte  Indians,  which  are  well  known  to  be  con- 
fined  to  the  learned  of  those  nations,  and  to  be 
out  of.  the  reach  of  the  common  people  ;  but  as 
to  the  fact  itself,  it  most  certainly  appears  to 
have  been    the*  universal   practice  of  antiquity, 

W5  TTOLvr  (xyctv  ykmarcL  KX(70L(pi^  Xeyeiv.      Soph. 

CEd.  Tyr.  In  conformity  with  which,  it  is  said 
of  Apollo,  the  God  of  Poetry,   (by  Heraclitus  in 

Plutarch,)  ^^S  Afyf/,   «5f  K^UTTTSl  CCKKOL  (T^fJiXlVSlj 

and  when,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  >Eneid,  the 
Sybil,  inspired  by  the  same  god,  horrendas  canit 
ambages,  it  is  added  that  she  does  so,  obscuris  vera 
involvens.  So  again,  the  declaration  of  Socrates 
in  the  second  Alcibiades  of  Plato  goes  most 
strongly   to    the   same    effect.       AmTTST[iiy    W 
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TL  TTXVTsq^  sort   Se  (pvdsi  mmm  vj  cvfjLTroixroL 

yvoo^iaxu     And  thus  again,   the  common  prelimi- 
nary  necessary,  according  to  the  old  adage,   to 
constitute  a  poet,  viz.  in  bicipiti  somni^sse    Par- 
nasso,  would  seem  to  imply  that  one  of  that 
profession  must  of  necessity  know  how  to  deal 
la  double  or  enigmatical  meanings.     In  truth,  it 
would  be  much  more  useful  to  seek  for  a  solu- 
tion of  those  meanings  as  found  in  the  ancient 
poets,  than  to  condemn  all  poetry,   (in  respect  of 
the  knowledge  contained  under  it,)   as  a  collec- 
lion  of  fiction,  vanity,  and  folly.     The  high  func- 
tions  of  poetry,  on  the  contrary,  as  conversant  in 
such  enigmatical  meanings,  are  noticed  by  num- 
berless passages  in  the  ancient  writers,  and,  among- 
the  niore  modern,  by  Milton  himself  in  his  Co- 
mus. 


-'tis  not  vain. or  fabulous 


(Tho*  so  esteemed  by  shallow  ignorance) 

What  the  sage  poets,  taught  by  th'  heavenly  Muse^ 

Storied  of  old  in  high  immortal  verse. 
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k  is  indeed  beyond  all  dispute,  that  the  poetry  of 
the  ancients,  differing  widely  from  that  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  was  full  of  the  most  useful,  solid,  and 
fnstructive  information  ;  end  so  effectual  was  their 
poetry  found  to  be  to  its  end,  that  the  same  method 
was  adopted  also  by  their  prose  writers ;  in  proof 
of  which  it  may  be  sufficient  to  set  out  the  open 
avowal  which  Lucian  makes  of  his  own  practice 
in  the  foltowing  words ;   aM'  foopwv,  OTi    ei  f/£)f 

TX  awvi^yi  Ktii  txvtx  roig  mh^mq  vopu^oifjUy  mitnoL 

mitrTTOurofJM  T«5,  rtvOpco7r«$  eg  to  fia^JLcC  oaoo  ^e 
avlm^oifjUy  jQ(T^T{fi  mivoTspog  oojt^w  at/ro/5  strstr^cu. 

tilCL  T«TO  KXNtmOlBN   SlXOfJLifify   OtTTpf^OV  TromOlr- 

wntiv^ag  emMrTi»mtu^  xx^xtts^  6v  roig  otmjpstn 

Twv  %p^0"iie5v.     Lucian.  M/icuAAo$  w  A^SHTpuocf^. 
It  is  true  indeed  that  this  method  of  writing  might 

have  occasionally  degenerated  into  excess,  and 
certain,  that  ancient  poetry,  history,  and  philosophy 
contain  a  vast  variety  of  names  that  have  a  ten- 
dency to  puzzle  and  mislead.  But  what  good 
thing  exists  that  is  not  in  its  turn  a  subject  of 
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iibiise?  This  was  a  vice  that  Luciaii  (himself  « 
perfect  master  of  this  method)  has  not  forgotten 
to  notice  in  his  0f cov  SKKXmiCt^  in  which  he  takes 

care  Toig  (piXo(TO(poig  TTpootnoDf^  (JLvi  ov\iX7rhoLrret\f 

XAIVOL  OVOfJiOLTOL.  But,  however  the  method  may 
have  been  abused,'  it  is  beyond  all  question  that 
if  the  labours  of  antiquity  in  all  their  various 
branches  be  not  interpreted  in  the  manner  sup- 
posed, they  present  little  else  to  us  but  childish 
amusement,  or  a  barren  waste  of  time  and  expense ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  by  resorting  to  such  a 
inode  of  interpretation,  the  most  inestimable  re- 
sults are  to  be  attained.  The  only  previous  steps 
necessary  for  the  study  of  the  works  of  the  ancients 
after  this  method,  seem  to  be  these :  first,  that  we 
should  admit  it  to  be  likely,  a  priori,  that  the 
social  system  of  the  world  should  have  been  in  old 
times  much  as  it  is  at  this  day ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  power  and  wealth,  and  all  that  is  consequent 
upon  them,  should  be  seated  in  the  same  coun- 
tries  where  we  now  find  them ;  and  not  that  great 
maritime  powei-  should  exist  in  countries  without 
a  port,  or  vast  armies  be  constantly  kept  on  foot 
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in  such  as  oould  not  feed  or  pay  them ;  next,  that 
we  should  have  the  decency  to  admit  that  our 
forefathers,  of  whose  skill  and  labour  we  have  such 
inimitable,  such  perfect  remains,  are  likely,  fVom 
those  evidences,  to  hav^  attained  an  equal  degree 
of  knowledge  with  ourselves  ;  and,  lastly^  that  we 
should  further  have  the  grace  to  admit  it  to  be 
possible,  at  least,  that  they  might  have  carried 
every  art  and  science  to  a  higher  point  of  perfec- 
tion than  ourselves* 

It  appears  to  me,  indeed,  that  a  modern  reader 
has  but  one  of  two  alLerna.tives  to  choose:  when^ 
in  perusing  an  ancient  poet  or  prose  writer,  in 
other  respects  fuK  of  good  sense  and  good  taste^  ' 
information  and  science,  he  finds,  as  he  frequently 
will  do,  statements  of  the  grossest  and  wildest 
absurdity,  but  made  with  the  same  air  of  veracity 
as  their  context,  he  must  of  necessity  suppose 
those  statements  to  be  mere  fabulous  veils  intended 
for  the  concealment  of  something  underneath 
them  ;  or,  by  a  like  necessity,  give  credit  to  them, 
notwithstanding  all  their  absurdity:  that  is  to  say, 
he  must  in  this  case  believe  in  the  songs  of  the 

VOL*  y,  F 
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Grecian  : grasshoppers,  and  the  ditties  of  their 
dying  swans ;  that  the  great  men  of  antiquity 
acted  the  part  of  slaughterers  at  their  sacrifices  : 
that  their  populous  nations  had  the  horrible  cus- 
tom of  burning  their  dead ;  and  that  of  their  phi- 
losophers, one  sect  taught  in  a  gateway,  another 
in  a  grove,  and  a  third  whilst  walking  about.  He 
must  at  the  same  time  admit  Tacitus's  story  of 
the  phoenix  ;  all  the  wild  prodigies  of  Livy ;  the 
impossible  effects  of  Archimedes's  burning-glasses, 
and  the  miraculous  virtue  of  Hannibars  vinegar. 
— The  question  in  short,  as  applicable  to  the  fol- 
lowing chapters,  maybe  stated  in  these  few  words; 
whether  I  am  right  in  believing  all  ancient  poetry, 
and  a  great  deal  of  ancient  prose,  to  be  no  other 
than  a  collection  of  puns,  enigmas,  or  fables  (those 
punsj  enigmas,  and  fables,  however,  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  a  design  of  concealing  solid  truths 
from  the  vulgar,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  preserv- 
ing records  of  such  truths  of  a  value  far  exceeding 
what  history  apparently  presents  ;*)  or  hC)  who 

*  The  various  methods  of  disguise  practised  by  the  an- 


believes  that  the  ancients  built  vast  theatres  fbc 
the  savage  butchery  of  wild  beasts,  and  even  for 
the  exhibition  of  human  murders  at  their  public 
shows ;  that  those  same  ancients  lay  down  upon 
couches  at  their  meals,  or  went  to  bed  when  they 
went  to  dinner ;  that  their  TCTTi^l  or  cicada  had 
the  notes  of  our  canary-birds ;  and  that  they  cured 
a  broken  arm  or  the  bite  of  a  serpent  by  playing 
upon  the  wounded  part  with  a  pipe.  A  larg^ 
addition  might  easily  be  made  to  this  catalogue  oi 
absurdities ;  but  I  dismiss  the  subject  with  this 
single  observation  :  The  fact  is,  that  such  passages 
are  not  only  fables  themselves,  but  (what  is  of 
more  consequence)  they  appear  manifestly,  on 
considering  the  compositions  in  which  they  ara 
found,  to  have  been  intended  to  lift  up  the  corners 
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cients  in  their  poetiy  arespfciaSy  noticed  in  tb«  follovvitig 
passage  of  Pindar  in  his  first  Olymp :  . 


Tttsp  top  aAfjOfi  Aoyov 
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6f  the  vei),  and  awaken  a  just  suspicion  of  the  true 
nature  of  their  context,  that  context  being  itself 
but  a  disguise  for  more  solid  truths. 

But  it  is  time  to  shew,  by  example,  that  there  is 
some  foundation  for  the  conclusion  just  now 
drawn ;  and  this  I  proceed  to  do  in  the  ensuing 
chapters :  for  the  mistakes  incident  to  the  treating 
such  multifarious  subjects  in  so  novel  a  point  of 
view,  some  indulgence  will  not  be  withheld :  to 
avoid  them  it  would  be  necessary  to  grasp  the 
whole  of  Homer's  designs  at  once,  whereas  my  en- 
deavours aim  only  at  the  approximating  to  them  by 
degrees :  if  I  should  but  in  part  succeed,  other 
students  who  may  expect  a  longer  portion  of  life, 

may  bring  to  light  richer  treasures  from  this  abund- 
ant mine. 

K'  ow  ^q  asXTirn  i^5«v.     Soph.     Ajax. 


THREE  CHAPTERS 


ON 


HOMER 
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CHAPTER  THE  FIRST. 


Of  the  three  following  chapters,  the  first  will 
offer  some  new  ideas  on  the  characters  and  secon- 
dary fable  of  the  Iliad,  without  adverting  much  to 
itsthird  fable,  or  to  the  gods  introduced  there :  the 
two  other  chapters  will  contain  an  explanation  of 
a  considerable  part  of  the  Odyssey. 
.  I  shall  first  notice  Agamemnon,  one  of  the 
principal  heroes  of  the  Iliad,  in  whose  character 
the  poet  seems  to  have  personified  that  portion  of 
the  continent  of  Europe,  which  has  throughout 
all  history  been  opposed,  in  rivalship  or  in  war, 
to  the  British  islands  ;  that  is  to  say,  France  and 
thfe  countries  dependent  on  France,  the  beauty  of 
•     which  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  the  despotic 
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nature  of  their  government,  arc  well  depicted  in 
Priani^s  inquiry  about  Agamemnon,  in  3  II.  166. 

0(n'ig  oh'  SQTN  Ax^^og  xvyip  iiwrs  (JLsyounrB 

HtOI  (JLS)^  K6(pxhyi  HXl  [iBi^o^sq  X?^Ol  BMt 

K^AOV  ^'  ^^TCO  ^COV  dTTCO  /^OV  O(p^CL>4JU0l(I^N 

.  but  the  identity  of  this  hero  with  France  and  its 
dependencies  will  appear  more  strikingly,  when 
the  places,  which  are  enumerated  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  Iliad,  as  being  enrolled  under  his  bapn,ers» 
are  stripped  of  the  veil  of  disguise  with  which 
they  are  pyrposely  concealed  there.    Vid.  2  II.  5^^). 

A(pv6m  Ts  YiopN^c^  svHTifjiejxrrs  KA^cov^^    5  70 

Op^siag  svsiJLono  Ap^/Ouf  r^r  s^cLremt 

AiyiOL)^0V  T  OLVX  TTOLYTX  KCLl  ()Hl<P'^  EA/XHV  fUf 5/fltV 
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Ar^et^ou;^  onicn  rco  ys  woXv  wXettnot  mi  a^iaroi 
AoLoi  STTon^  fv  y  oLUToq  ^^wxro  voo^otfx  x^ikxcy 

In  T^rffCTW  (673)  by  supposing  only  a  slight 
alteration  of  the  word,  according  to  Horace's  rule* 

may  plainly  be  seen  the  city  of  Paris  ;-f  in  fo\fO€(r(T(Xif^ 

* 

Gand)  in  Fanders  ;  in  AryiO)^  Aix-la-Chapelle;  in 
TIf)J\WW^  Holland  perhaps  (from^Xo^,  mud,  and 
Vflt/co;)  in  A/y/fltAov  (literally,  the  sea-shore)  the 
Dutch  province  of  Zealand;  and  in  EA/WV  £V^€WLVj  ^ 
the  river  Rhine :  again  to  go  back  to  569  by  MuxHVO? 
(Prom  (jfU  and  HSyog^  va^^uu?)  I  am  inclined  to  under- 
Btand  here  the  port  of  Brest,  hollowed  out  of 
the   coast  in  the  »bape  (which   it  has)    of  the 


1^  ■■■  I ' 


*  The  rule  of  Horace  is  this : 

£t  nova  factaque  semper  habebunl  verba  fidem^  si 
Or/ecQ  fonje  cadent,  parc^  detoita.— -4n.  Poet.  52. 

For  the  right  understanding  of  which,  I  beg  leave  to  refer 
to  what  is  said  in  the  introduction  concerning  Greece,  or 
father  concernipg  the  Greek  language. 
f  Pari^  on  the  Seine^^-T — o-iiji',  Eau  de  la  Seine. 
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fetter  m  or  fJCU  ;  by  Ko^O)fy  the  isthmus  between 
France  and  Spain,  like  that  at  Corinth   in   the 
Morea ;  by  KAfCOVflt^,  the  city  of  Lyons  in  France  ; 
by   Opv£i0Lg   (quasi,  nigh  the  mountains,  opog  in 
Cf^Biag)  the  south  of  France,  between  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees;  by  ApOLi^p&p^  the  province  of  Touraine 
in  France ;  and  by  S/xt/couflt,  the  course  of  the  river 
Seine  there  (in  Latin,  Sequana)  :  which  explana<^ 
tion  of  S/KUWva,  as  of  Mvmixg  before,  may  lead 
perhaps  to  a  juster  notion  in  future  of  the  classical 
^  kingdoms  of  those  names.    The  line  474,  Kt^^feoov^ 
&c.   points   to   the   habitual   gasconades  of  the 
French;  and  ^oAi^ttA^^o/  Xoto/j   either  to  their 
numerous  population,  or  to  the  stoney  mountain* 
(Aoty?) which  border  their  countries:  I  should  in-* 
cline  to  derive  the  name  of  Agamemnon  itself  from 
Aga,  (the  appellation  of  the  Turkish  commanders) 
and  (jc^oo^  together  implying  a  permanent  Aga,  or 
eternal  Despot;  and  his  additional  name  Xlpadnq 
from  CL  priv.  and  true^  as  pointing  to  the  notorious 
want  of  faith  of  the  French  Government.     One 
strong  proof  of  Agamemnon's  representing  France 
may  be  drawn  from  the  epithet  ^a.i(pp&i^og    tjieing 
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japplied  to  bim,  as  alluding  to  France  nominatim ; 
S  11.  S3,  et  passim  ;  and  another  still  stronger,  is 
derivable  from  an  allusion  (where  Agamemnon  is 
in  question)  to  the  French  language  itself,  in  the 
otherwise  unintelligible  term  TBTTOL  (quasi,  tais- 
tpi,  or  taisez-vous ;)  of  which,  that  there  may  be 
no  mistake  of  the  poet's  intention,  there  immedi* 
ately  follows  (in  the  words  (T/CO^  tjn)  a  Greek 
translation, 

4  II.  412 — TSTTOLj  tnOOTTVI  mO. 

But  besides  the  countries  to  the  northward  whiclt- 
have  been  mentioned  as  part  of  the  dependencies 
of  France,  the  poet  would  seem  to  insinuate  that 
Spain, .  or  at  least  a  large  portion  of  it,  was  to  be 
considered  as  under  its  influence  likewise  as  re- 
presented by  Agamemnon ;  and  this  is  evidenced 
not  only  by  the  epithet  0/AoXT£fltvcoTATO$  being 
applied  to  him  in  1  11.  123,  et  passim^  which  epithet 
would  seem  to  have  a  reference  to  the  precioui 
metals,  with  which,  by  means  of  its  colonies, 
Spain  has  in  all  known  time  abounded ;  but  the 
poet  often  makes  a  special  allusion  to  Spain  as 


being  so  circumstanced  in  re^rd  to  Agan>€iirac>», 
by  the  introduction  of  the  very  word  Spanish  as 
formed  out  of  the  q  final  of  (ixtTlKviog  and  the  fol- 
lowing  epithet  OLT^msoq  as  in  1  11.  340,  ct  passim. 
After  the  opinron  which  I  have  presumed  to 

■ 

hazard,  in  the  Introduction,  relative  to  the  proba- 
ble  origin  of  the  whole  of  the  Greek  langu^e 
(and  of  the  Latin,)  the  derivations  of  Greek  proper 
names,  in  the  instances  above  offered,  which  are 
only  pargfe  detorta  from  the  present  names  of  the 
same  places,  will  appear  the  less  surprizing:  and 
when  one  considcre  how  fixed  in  ifs  nature  is  the 
name  of  a  place,  their  present  names  will  bethought' 
likely  to  have  been  their  ancient  names  also,  and 
such  a  slight  alteration  by  poets,  with  a  view  to 
their 'professed  purpose  of  enigmatical  disguite, 
cannot  he  deemed  inadmissible.  If,  however,  the 
iiicthodof  explanation,,  just  now  used  in  refa^ence 
to  Agameninon,  applied  to  him  alone,  it  might 
not  perhaps  weigh  much:  but  the  reader  will  find 
hereafter,  that  every  hero  of  the  Iliad  may  have 
his  representative  character  more  or  less  deter- 
mined  by  similar  derivations ;  and  from  thence 
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will  arise  a  cogent  proof  that  this  method  of  in -r 
lerpreting  those  characters  is  right. 

But,  before  I  proceed  any  farther,  it  may  be  well 
to  state  that  the  general  view  I  have  of  the  Iliad  is 
this;  that  the  Greeks  represent  the  Europeans;  and 
the  Trojans,  TMJpo^g  (fror^  Mouat  Taurus)  the 
Asiatics  ;  that  the  poem,  as  a  whole,  is  by  no 
means  historical  of  any  real  war,  but  has  reference 
only  to  that  predominancy  for  which  those  coun- 
tries might  severally  be  supposed  to  contend,  and  in 
which  the  victory  is  correctly  assignwl  to  the  former, 
as  the  latter  have  in  fact  been  always  und^  their 
influence,  and  in  many  instances  of  individual 
countries,  under  their  domination.  In  such  a 
war  therefore,  we  are  not  to  be  surprized  at  seeing 
powers  inlisted  under  the  same  standard,  which 
are  generally  in  rivalry  and  opposition  to  each 
other,  as  the  French  and  the  English  ;  the  Portu* 
gue3e,and  theSpaniards:  and  in  further  explanation 
of  the  circumstance  of  our  finding  such  powers 
united  together  in  interest,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
a  real  union  subsisted  between  them  in  ancient 
times  £rs  to  individual  parts;  for  England  was  for 
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many  ages  in  possession  of  many  valuable  poN* 
tions  of  France, as  Normandy,  Aquitaine,  Rochelle 
&c.  So  again  though  Spain  may  in  all  ages  have^ 
been  much  under  the  influence  of  France,  yet  acon- 
siderable  part  of  it,  Portugal,  has  been  at  the  same 
period  united  in  interest  with  England.  These 
remarks  form  a  clue  to  many  different  fables  of 
the  Iliad. 

But  (to  proceed  with  my  subject)  if  France  is 
portrayed  by  Homer  under  the  person  of  Agamem- 
non, it  may  be  natural  to  conjecture  that  by  Mene- 
laus,  his  brother,  we  are  to  understand  Spain. 
Sufficient  evidence  of  this  appears  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  Iliad ;  but  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the 
catalogue,  like  every  other  part  of  Homer,  on  som^ 
occasions  throws  out  lights  as  a  guide,  and  oil 
others  intermixes  shades,  for  the  very  purpose  of 
distracting  the  reader  from  a  too  ready  comprehen- 
sion of  what  is  intended. 

I   shall    at  present,  therefore,   only  select  the 
following  lines  from  thence  concerning  Menclaus  ; 

O/  T£  Axxv  ei^ov 
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Ev  y  ^UTo$  x/^  n$/  Tf^o^fjLiyigi  7r$7roi^oog. 

in  which,  by  the  epithet  xo/A^v,  I  understand  the 
hollow  gulf  of  the  Mediterranean,  extending  from 
Gibraltar  along  the  coasts  of  Spain,  France,  and 
Italy  to  Sicily,  which  may  be  seen  to  resemble 
a  whale  in  shape  (xHTCOf (Ttrotv) ,  the  mouth  of  which 
is  formed  by  the  outline  of  the  northern  and  sou- 
them  coasts  of  Sicily.  Over  this  extensive  inlet 
of  sea  the  Spaniards  would  seem  to  have  a  natural 
right  to  an  influence,  from  the  numerous  har- 
bours they  have  upon  it.  In  2^^p7v|v  there  is  an 
allusion  to  the  well  known  plant  much  in  use  in 
the  manufacture  of  cordage,  which  abounds  in 
Spain,  and  is  called  there  Sparta,  but  by  us 
Spanish-broom.  The  expression  dWOLTS^^S  T6 
^(^(^(Tcrovray  may  allude  to  the  geographical  separa- 
tion of  the  Spaniards  from  the  French  by  means  of 
the  Pyrenees.  In  the  name  of  MsveKuog  and  the 
expression  aboVfe,  oi  r$  AoMV  a%6V  there  seems 
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tot  be  a  special  allusion  to  the  Peninsula  of  Snain 

a&  abounding  in  olives,  BhOMLU 

Fig.  162, 


gives  a  view  of  Menelaus  as  drawn  from  his  proto- 
type in  Spain,  his  face  fronting  the  west. 

Helen,  the  wife  of  Menelaus,  is  the  Mediter- 
lanean   Sea  ;*  which  as   washing  the  shores .  of 

9  '  I  ■  ..  .  < 

^  So  stood  the  account  of  Helen  when  these  chapters 
were  first  printedi  (in  1806)  and  because  of  the  remarks 
that  follow  respecting  the  ancient  modes  of  severally 
personifying  men  and  women^  I  have  let  it  stand  so  stilly 

r 

though  well  convinced  that  the  character  of  Helen  is  to  be 
explained  in  a  very  different  manner;  but  such  explanation 
belongs  to  a  copious  and  important  subject,  and  may  be 
given  much  more  conveniently  on  another  occasion*  It 
is  therefore  reserved. 
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Spaiov  and  being  a  sea  of  the  dominion  over  which 
Spain  might  naturally  be  jealous,  noiay  well  be  said 
to  be  married  to  that  country  in  the  person  of  Men  e- 
laus.  This  personification  of  a  sea  is  suflScient  to 
do  away  all  the  inconsistencies  in  respect  of  the 
age  and  manners  of  Helen,  upon  which  some 
writers  hare  been  fond  of  descanting;  since 
undoubtedly  a  sea  may  be  old  or  young,  beautiful 
in  a  calm,  or  the  reverse  in  a  storm,  just  as  it  may 
suit  the  fancy  of  the  same  or  different  poets  to 
exhibit  it,  And  it  may  be  right  to  notice  here, 
that  It  is  the  practice  of  Homer,  and  the  rest  of 
the  ancient  poets  (for  reasons  sufficiently  obvious, 
relative  to  the  monthly  changes  of  the  tides),  to 
describe  the  sea,  or  detached  portions  of  it,  under 
the  persons  of  women,  and  the  land  and  its  divi- 
sions under  those  of  men ;  as  to  rivers,  sometimes 
a  male  personification  is  given  to  them,  as  to  Sca- 
mander,  Alphaeus,  &c.,  and  sometimes  they  are 
represented  as  females,  under  the  character  fif 
nymphs.* 


■^»«t"^"^ 


*  There  is  a  close  analogy  between  this  method  and 

VOL.    V.  O 
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It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  first  book,  before 
the  action  of  the  Iliad  begins/ in  regard  to  warlike 
matters,  an  incident  is  noticed  concerning  a  pesti- 
lence ;  and  the  greatest  importance  is  with  reason 
attached  to  this  incident.  Pestilences  are  very 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  early  periods  of  his« 
tory,  and  Livy  has  scarcely  a  single  book  that 
does  not  advert  to  their  recurrence.  It  seems 
accordingly  to  have  been  considered  by  Homer 
that  no  expedition,  like  the  one  fabulously  sup- 
posed in  the  Iliad,  could  have  been  set  on  foot, 
and  that  the  policy  of  the  different  nations  of  the 
world,  which  constantly  comes  into  action  in  the 
poem,  could  not  have  been  established  as  there 
imagined,  till  some  means  had  been  found  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  or  check  the  ravages  occasioned  by 


that  obierved  in  forming,  from  the  pictures  in  the  moon, 
the  varions  characters  noticed  in  the  four  precedibg  vo- 
lumes; for  the  male  characters  introduced  in  the  pieces 
there  explained^  are  almost  invariably  drawn  from  the  sha« 
dows  of  the  moon^  and  the  female  from  her  lights,  these 
last  resembling  water  encompassing  land. 
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those  pestilences.    That  happy  end  once  obtained, 
and  the  condition  of  men  improved  by  a  circum« 
stance  so  essential  as  general  health,  their  views 
would  soon  be  enlarged,  the  arts  would  spring  into 
life,  and  all  those  results  take  place  by  degrees, 
to  which  navigation,  commerce,  war,  and  policy 
conduct.  It  may  be  observed  accordingly,  that  the 
forces  of  the  different  powers  engaged  in  the  war 
of  the  Iliad,  are  not  marshalled  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  poem,  as  they  might  naturally  have  been 
expected  to  be;  but  that  the  catalogue,  in  which 
they  are  so  marshalled,  is  postponed  to  an  account 
of  the  general  cause  and  means  of  cure  of  the  pes- 
tilence in  question. 

In  a  treatise-  upon  that  subject,  which  consti- 
tuted one  of  those  printed  and  given  away  some 
years  since,  as  mentioned  in  the  preface  to  the 
first  volume^  I  had  occasion  to  state,  that  the  an- 
cients were  of  opinion  that  the  sands  of  which 
filmostthe  virhole  of  Africa  is  composed,  had  beeti 
brought  down,  in  the  lapse  of  agfes,  from  the  op- 
posite coast  of  South  America,  by  means  of  the 
currents  of  the  vast  rivers  that  flow  there ;  and 

G3 
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that  those  sanda  had  been  ^origiaaUy  cast  up  by 
the  numerous  volcanoes  of  America-,  ^ust  as  we 
have  lately  known  them  to  be  cast  up  for  many 
successive  days,  upon  the  re-opening  within  this 
last  year  of  the  ancient  volcano  in  the  island  of 
St.  Vincent,  called  la  Souffriere,)  and  further,  that 
from  thence  it  was  that  gold  dust  (the  produce  of 
America,  and  not  of  Africa,)  had  been  in  all  agea 
found  among  the  sands  of  Africa.     In  conformity 
with  this  statement  it  is  observable,  that  Achilles^i 
who,  as  will  appear  presently,,  represents  Africa, 
says  of  the  opposite  continent  of  America,  in^ 
speaking,  of   it  in  II.  366,    under   the    name  of 
HeriOCDf^    (with  reference  to  its  everlasting  pa&t 
existence,) 

Tppf  ^€  heTrpoLkfJL&rrs  mi  yfycfie^f  £vdft$£  9rAvT«, 

that  is,  that  it  was  all  burned  up  with  fire,  (allud- 
ing to  its  volcanoes,)  and  that  its  ashes  had  been 
conveyed  to  his  own  country,  Africa.     The  result 

> 

of  this,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  was,  that 
those  vast  rivers  of  America  having  their  natural 
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libundary  or  stop  either  against  the  «ihores  of  the 

•      ■ 

west  side  of  Africa,  (or  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  by 
p&ssing  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,)  communi- 
cated to  those  districts  the  seeds  of  pestilences ;  by 
reason  tbat  the  sands  or  other  matter,  thrown  up  by 
the  eruptions  of  the  American  volcanoes,  being  of  a 
ferruginous  nature,  had  the  effect  of  making  the 
waters  in  their  neighbourhood  brackish,  and  that 
titose  waters,  originally  stagnant  for  a  time  there* 
were  afterwards  conveyed  to  Europe  and  Africa, 
sometimes  perhaps  by  the  regular  tides,  at  others* 
by  a  more  irregular  flood,  and  became  the  occasion 
of  pestilences  in  those  countries,  as  they  had  before 
been  in  the  continent  from  whence  they  came.* 


*  A  supplement  to  one  of  the  dissertations  mentioned  in 

the  preface  to  the  first  volume,  printed  May  19, 1806,  com* 

« 

mences  as  foHowsj  agreeing  in  substance  with  the  statement 
above  mentioned. 

*'  The  message  of  Mr.  President  Jefferson  to  the  two 

_  « 

houses  of  Congress,  in  America,  dated  3rd  December^ 
1805,  has  the  following  passage :  '  In  taking  a  view  of 
the  state  of  our  country,  we,  in  the  first  place,  notice  the 
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In  conformity  with  these  statements  I  appreh^sid 
the  following  lines,  which  purport  to  be  an  account 


•<■««!         ■■«■     «l 


late  afHictioD  of  two  of  our  cities^  under  the  fatal  fever^ 
which  in  latter  times  has  occasionally  visited  our  shores^ 
f'rovidence^  in  his  goodness^  gave  it  an  early  termination 
on  this  occasion,  and  lessened  the  number  of  victims 
which  have  usually  fallen  before  it.  In  the  course  of  the 
several  visitations  by  this  disease,  it  has  appeared  that  it  is 
strictly  local,  incident  to  cities  and  on  the  tide-waters 
only,  incommunicable  in  the  country,  either  by  persons 
under  the  disease,  or  by  good^  carried  from  diseased 
places ;  that  its  access  is  witb  the  autsmn,  audit  disappears 
with  the  early  frosts ;'  after  which  it  proceeds  to  discuss 
the  sul\ject  under  a  political  and  commercial  view  in 
respect  to  quarantines.  Without  examining  this  distin- 
guished gentleman's  statements,  relative  to  the  commu- 
nication of  infection,  (which  it  would  certainly  be  prudent 
to  doubt^)  I  have  much  pleasure  in  observing  that  he  has 
taken  one  step  towards  the  conclusion  which  I  drew  in 
my  former  notes ;  though  that  step  still  appears  somewhat 
short  of  the  truth:  for  if  the  fever  is  caused  by  the  tides 
simply,  (as  Mr.  Jefferson  seems  to  conclude,)  the  cause 
being  constant  and  universal^  the  effect  would  be  perpe- 
tual, and  exist  ^xetj  where  within  their  in^uenee ;  whereas 
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of  the  c«u»e  of  the  pestilence  in  the  Iliad,  ought 
really  to  be  undentood  fu&  descriptive  of  the  erup- 
tion of  a  volcano,  and  indeed  of  a  volcano  or  vol- 
canoes in  America. 

* 

[1 11.43.1       T»  y  ekkue  <po^og  AinTJMf 

Bh^  hat  isKJfiinio  iMpuvMv  ;gcoojL(£v0$  w^^ 

Avrx^  entxr  curom  (khoq  ix/sjfemq  ffpteig 
BoiMC^  met  fe  Jrypew  vsww  immovto  d«fX5«w. 

In  Homer  and  the  other  classics,  AflToAXw  in 


-• 


it  was  my  eodcavour  there  to  establish,  that  it  is  the  ooca^ 
MOBal  mixture  of  a  flood  of  origioally  sUgnant  brackish 
vraters  with  the  tides,  which  is  the  real  c«Bse  of  the  fever, 
atd  it  i^  the  obj^t  of  this  rappJeiaeBt  to  adduce  some 
moinnf  tioiHi  of  that  opiuion." 
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feet  often  means  a  volcano,  as  derivable  from 
*7roAXU|LW^  and  descriptive  thereby  of  its  widely  de* 
structive  effects ;  and  in  the  present  instaQcc,  th6 
curved  shape  of  the  volcanicmountain  {r^  ;)  the 
snow  on  its  top  (oL^yV(^eOiO  ;)  the  lightning  there  (w-^ 
aroi  fTr'cofewv;)  thethunderingnoise(5£iVHicXfltyyn;) 
thesulphureousashes  (jSfAo?  £;COTfUK£45)  thedark- 
ness  so  magnificently  described  (o  5'  W£  VUXT/  W/- 
KCO?)  and  finally,  the  earthquake  accompanying 
'  the  eruption  (ttUTS  X/WJlJa;^^,)  are  all  in  their  turn- 
noticed.  From  this  eicplanation  also,  of  what  ca 
the  present  occasion'  is  noeaned  by  Apollo's,  using 
his  bowt  may  be  perceived  the  analogy  whial) 
subsists  between  the  -  method  obsenred  by  the 
poet,  in  the  contrivance  of  his  characters^  and 
that  by  which  he  devises  the  iucidents  of  bis 
poem  ;  and  from  the  use  thus  made  of  Apollo,  it 
maybe  suspected^,  when  the  gods  are  brought  into 
action)  that  it  is  (sometimes  at  least)  for  the 
purpose  of  exhibiting  a  <  poetical  view  of  soma 
great  operation  of  nature^ 

As  like  causes  produce  like  e£fiscts,  it  was  pro^ 
bably  from  its  having  been  observed,  that  similar 


^ects  Were  occaBionally  produced  in  the  ihime^ 
dkte  neighbourhood  (tf  the  volcanoes  of  Mtna  and 
Vel3uvius,'that  tiie  poet  w&s  led  to  introdiice  Cal« 
t3has^(who%  I  take  to  represent  iE'tna,)  for  the  puf* 
pose  of  expikiding  the  cause  of  Apollo's  aoger^ 
or,  in  other  words  5  assigning  the  trae  cause  of  the 
pestilence. 

[J   II.  68; J  ^^— -WJ-J/ff^   J*  X)^^TH 

KaJt^X^  ^^^ofu^gf  oiwm^w  ox  ofiia^oq 
Hv  hx  ptmrcifvm  tjiv  oi  m^e  ^oiSog  AotAAcov^ 

The  vanBtm  of  Calchas  may  be  derivable  from  calx, 
as  allisiding  to  a  calcination  by  fire;  o/covo^Xcow  may 
allude  to  the  high  flights  of  the  eruptions  of 
^tna,  or  to  the  smoke  issuing  from  its  top,  which 
makes  its  passage  thorough  the  air  like  a  bird, 
Oi(a^(V  r  ^^  the  next  line  refers  to  the  many  layers 
of  lava,  which .  prove  the .  past  duration  of  thq 
mountain,  as  its;  still  burning:  may  furnish  evi- 
dence of  its  being  destined  by  its.  eruptions  to 
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iwallow  up  what  now  is  or  hereafter  may  exist 
upoQ  its  surface,  TAT  SCfurci  rAT€atnf4aM;  the  third 
line  ii^timate^  that  the  mountain  is  a  landmark 
(by  its  height  by  day,  and  by  its  smoke  or  light 
by  night,)*  to  thcise  who  navigate  the  Mediter* 
ranean  ;  and  the  last  line  brings  to  yiew  the  art 
of  the  poet,  ^hereby,  in  order  to  ascribe  like 
effects  to  like  causes,  he  personifies  one  volcano 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  mischiefe  occa- 
sioned  by  others.  But  the  epithet  ^eOTOfuhtgj  ap- 
plied to  Calchaa,  requires  a  few  particular  obwr* 
vations ;  of  this  word,  ro^  or  TM^  forms  a  part ; 


"^  This  is  true,  at  least  of  the  neighbouring  island  of 
Stromboli^  one  of  the  Lipari  Islesj  which,  lying  between 
Vesuvius  and  ^tna,  may  be  considered  as  having  within 
it  a  part  of  the  same  fires  which  exist  in  the  bowels  of 
those  two  larger  mountains.  "This  Isle  of  StromboU 
throws  up  a  short  gleam  of  light,  at  constant  intervals  of 
about  a  minute  between  each ;  and  this  gleam  of  light, 
thus  thrown  out  in  confltaat  saccetsion,  may  have  bean 
intended  to  be  alluied  to  by  the  dart  of  the  boir  of  the 
constellation  S»glttariu9« 
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aad  7l0H)fM$^by  a  relation  {Mrobably  to  the  vast  chain 
of  mountains  named  Taurus,  that  extends  through 
Asia,  is  very  often  used  by  Homer,  and  the  other 
ancient  poets,  for  a  mountain  in  general ;  andf 
by  analogy,  even  for  the  mountainous  waves  of 
the  sea :  the  wcmls  /38$  and  (ioig  have  often  like* 
wise  the  same  meaning,  as  implying  the  same 
thing,  and  are  therefore  often  substituted  for  the 
word  TMIpOf^  as  a  mountain.  Of  this  the  line  of 
the  catalogue,  [3  Ih  480,]  in  which  the  poet  com- 
flares  Agamemnon  to  a  /Svs^  or  TIU^^  is  an  ex- 
ample, 

HtiT£  (kiq  tayehafp^  (ley  ^x^g  BTfXero  luuriM 

Toujf>og* 

« 

and  this  comparison  is  perfectly  apposite,  for  it 
seems  to  be  his  intention  to  allude  to  the  Pjrre^ 
nees  or  Alps,  the  confines  of  Agamemnon's 
counti^^.  which  exceed^  aH  other  Ewopean 
mountains  in  J^eigbt;  aqdi  the  Uk9s  i&  i^egw) 
to  the  Pyrenees  alone,  may  be  intended  per- 
haps by    the   adjunct,   Hmti^  OtfyoAog^  often    ap«i 


p\\ed  to.Menelaus;  it  was  this  implication, 
conveyed  by  the  word  bos  or  taiirus,  which 
probably  led  Virgil  to  use  the  parentbesis  in 
the  7  iEneid  790,  bos  (argumentum  ingens) ; 
and  when  it  is  recollected  how  very  freqtieiitly 
bulls  are  introduced  into  the  works  of  the  anditot 
poets  and  statuaries,  the  explanation  above  given' 
may  serve  to  throw  some  light  upon  their  inven- 
tion's. It  is  on  this  ground,  for  eicampl^,  asw^U 
as  from  an  explanation  of  the  context,  that  I 
refer  the  name  Bif^Offm  of  2  IL  615,  to  Mount 
iEtna,  as  it  signifies  ex  vi  termini,  a  burning 
mountain  ;  and  for  the  like  reason  I  refer  the  nam^ 
Tpoi^f^Ay  in  the  following  pa88£^, '  to  the  AJpi 
(quasi  Xwx  Taupcov,)  the  Jupiter,  or,  as  we  slioutld 
say  in  common  parlance,  the  king  of  mountainjs : 

[211^59.]  0/5'  Afryog  sixov  Tifwhr^  Tsix^Qemwif 
Oi^'  s^m  Arytitoa  Mmwx  ts— 

And  a«  it  may  novr  be  in  due  course,  after  speaking 
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above  of  France  and  Spain,  to  proceed  to  some 
notice  of  Italy,  I  shall  do  so  by  explaining  the 
ramainiqg  parts  of  the  citation  just  given.     By 
A^og^  albus,  I  think  that  (here)  allusion  is  made 
to  Albania,  on  the  eastern  shore,  of  the  Adriatic, 
and  by  T/fwd^  to  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum,  on  the 
Italian  shore  opposite  to  it.  K^fJLKMj  should  seem  to 
allude  to  the  lower  part  of  Italy,  liable  to  be  ren- 
dered deset*t  {sf^og)^  and  being  so  in  fact  (when 
domfmred  with  the  more  cultivated  parts  of  Italy,) 
owing^  to  the  earthquakes  so  frequent  there,  from 
its  Iji^  midway  between  Vesuvius  and  ^tna: 
AvMfJ  may  rcfOT  to  the  upper  part  of  Italy,  unhurt    . 
{{tffimf)  by  those  earthquakes  •  while  Soihif  KOAffOV 
inray  retete  to  the  Gulf  of  the  Adriatic  itself. 
HMMC^)  inlikemanner  I  ascribe  to  the  twoopposite 
shores  of  the  boot  of  Italy;  dflTFSho&irEri^OLV^O^^ 
€o^iedAiontofL6tnbardy,  abounding  in  vines,  and 
situatid  near  the  passes  (or  doors)  leading  over  the 
Alps  ii^to  Italy ;  AiyitflXV*  to  the  Venetian  isles,  re- 
covered  from  the  sea,  or  made  firm  land  and  main- 
tained so  by  dint  of  labour  {xM)f  and  yfifOfJMl)  the 
memory  of  which  event  is  preserved  at  Venice  by 
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a  periodical  ceremoniat  of  the  marris^e  of  the  Doge 
to  the  Adriatic ;  and,  finally,  MoUHfm  I  refer  to 
Dalmatia,  a  province  of  Venice,  lying  opposite  to 
it,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Adriatic. 

Quitting  Europe  for  a  while,  I  now,  in  discus- 
sing the  character  of  Achilles,  crote  over  to  the 
continent  of  Africa.  In  the  treatise  just  now  re- 
ferred  to,  there  are  some  conjectures  concerning 
the  cause  of  the  periodical  riiiing  of  the  Nile,  and 
Its  supposed  connexion  with  the  river  Gain,  or 
Niger :  without  stopping  to  discuss  those  subjects 
now,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe  here,  that 
Achilles  represents  the  river  Nile,  under  this  en- 
large vi^W  of  it ;  and  for  this  reason  is  his  owft 
Hame  to  be  derived  from  ocyco^  and  ihjg^  mud ; 
while  that  of  his  father,  Feleus,  has  a  Kke  deriva- 
tion from  m^f^  mud ;  referring  particularly  to 
the  mud  of  the  .Delta,  brought  down  by  the  Nile. 

But  the  character  of  Achilles  is  pot  to  be  eon* 
sidered  as  confined  to  the  course  of  the  Nile  onlyt 
but  as  extending  to  the  whole  of  Afiriea^  of  which 
the  Nile  forms  so  distinguished  aiejiture.  By  the 
Mv^fU^f^)  placed  under  his  coihmftnd,  there 
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may  he  an  allusion  to  the  Moorish  inhabitants 
(j4V^(jLBK>l)  of  the  Great  Desert;  or  to  the  negro 
race  (from  their  colour,  quasi  (JLU^OfJiBfOij  in  mourn- 
ing) ;  or,  perhaps,  for  a  like  reason,  that  name 
may  contain  an  allusion  to  the  tombs  and  pyramids^ 
for  which  the  banks  of  the  Nile  have  been  imme«i 
morially  celebrated.  But,  to  omit  all  other  cir* 
cumstances  relative  to  the  character  of  Acbilles, 
when  it  is  recollected  that,  in  the  1 8th  Iliad,  he 
puts  the  Trcjans  to  flight  merely  by  shewiiqp 
himself  to  them  unarmed  ;  it  will  be  admitted  to 
contain  a  highly  poetical  reference  to  the  terrors 
of  the  [dague,  at  all  times  the  scourge  of  AfHca^ 
and  particularly  of  Jl^ypt :  and  this  is  i^uii^  lb 
when  Thetis  the  mother  of  Achilles  speaks  of  him 

in  1  11.606; 

» 

E/ffhSTO* 

sad  bsfitoe  in  1  II.  416. 


mmmtf 
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The  plague  is  indeed  often  alluded  to,  when  men- 
tion is  made  of  Achilles,  as,  in  1  IK  491,  cOOm 
(P^MJ^&rKB  ^/Xov  KS^  ;  and  sometimes  (covertly) 
even  named,  as  by  the  wprd  WOTAliyovTO  in  the 
two  following  passages,  18  II.  30,  X^^^^  ^^  TTCUrcLi 

ipfdfflt  7F^}syfyo)fro^  and  18  II.  50,  vih'  OJIM  ircurou 

qv^SOL  ^OTAnyovTO  ;  and  by  the  word  &Cff>Afye\f  in 
the  following  18  II.  225; 

« 

which  lines  would  seem  to  assign  the  same  ultimate^ 
cause  to  the  plague  as  is  above  assigned  to  the 
pestilence,  viz.  the  fire  or  fiery  volcanoes  of  South 
America ;  for  which  inference  there  will  appear  to 
be  good  reason,  if  the  causes  of  the  plague,  as 
poetically  stated  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  book 
of  the  Iliad,  are  stripped  of  the  disguise  of  fable, 
as  particularly'  by   taking  the  assembly  of  the 


H^ater-Jiympbs,  of  tl>e  SQth  and  foUowiog  Uaes,  tq 
be  referable  to  a  coUectiou  of  fivers ;  and  then  by 
the  single  word  X^^^  aloae,  as  brioging  to  recol- 
lection  the  sound  of  the  word  hands,  I  do-  not 
hesitate  to  believe  an  allusion  (according  to  a 
method  very  frequent  in  Homer)  was  intended  to 
the  volcanic  mountains  of  the  Andes,  in  Soutl^ 
America^  ^  being  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  di^- 


[1811.  30]— — Xf  f  (T/  ^6  TtCHJlTOH 

Srwdfa  ^OTXiiyovTo,  &c.,  &c. 

It  was  the  descent  of  the  rivers  from  thence,  inir 
pregriated  with  the  impurities  of  those  volcanic 
mountains,  upon  the  coasts  of  Africa,  which  sub-r 
jectedthe  latter  as  well  to  the  plague  as  the  pestir 
lence;  these  rivers  constituted  the  real  Styx  in 
which  Achilles  (Africa)  was  dipped:  from  thence 
it  wds',  that  Africa  is  somewhere  called  febrium 
fefacissima ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  from  the 
dreadful  horror  of  the  diseases  of  the  plague  and 
pestilence,  both  alike  raging  there,  that  to  swear 
by  the  Styx  constituted  the  |LC6y«$  O^wq  of  the 
yoL.   V.  H 
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ancieTits ;'  and  there  is  an  attusion  to  the  Styx  m 
Agameninon'd   speech  to   Achilles,    1    II.    186,- 

I  have  had  no  small  difficulty  to  assign  the  true 
prototype  of  Chryseis  (and  the  reader  will  no 
doubt  deem  it  probable  that  before  a  right  issue 
was  come  to  in  assigning  the  characters  in  Hudi- 
bras  and  the  plays  to  their  proper  prototypes  in  the 
nioon,  the  same  lights  and  shadows  must  neces-^ 
sarily  have  been  compared  with  many  different 
characters ;  frequent  errors  must  have  been  made ; 
those  errors  must  have  given  place  to  other  errors, 
and  some  withoutdoubtyetremain)butthedifiicuIty 
in  the  present  case  arose  from  my  having  in  the 
first  instance  wrongly  assigned  the  prototype  Qf 
Helen,  it  being  obvious  that  a  mistake  in  one 
character  must  often  lead  to  the  like  in  others ; 
but  having  at  length  foynd,  as  I  conceive,  the 
genuine  prototype  of  Helen  (not  here  stated)  this 
circumstance  left  the  Mediterranean  Sea  which 
had  been  before  assigned  to  her,  open  to  another 
character,  mentioned  presently ;  and  the  amend-- 
ipent  of  that  error  led  io  its  turn  to  the  amend- 
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ment  of  another.      I  now  therefore  assign  the 
character  of  Chryseis  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  which 
borders  upon  and  so  may  be  consid^ed  as  be- 
longing to  France  (Agamemnon)  and  which  has  the 
form  of  a  cruise;  and  in  the  passage  following  the 
4S6th  line  of  the   1  II.  where  she  is  especially 
mentioned,  there  is  a  marked  and  repeated  intro- 
duction of  the  syllable  Bou,  Bh,  Bw,  &c.   There  is 
also  in  each  of  four  successive  lines  at  436  II,  1. 
a  marked  repetition  of  the  particle  Ex  which  I 
doubt  not  to  have  been  intended  to  allude  to  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  as  having  the  shape  of  an  egg. 
Chryses,  the  father  of  Chryseis  is  South  America, 
which,  containing  in  its  vast  rivers  the  fountains  of 
the  deep,  may  well  be  considered  as  the  parent  of 
any  particular  sea,  as  the  Bay  of  Biscay :  his  name 
may  be  borrowed  either  from  that  country  also 
resembling  a  cruise  or  ewer,  or  from  its  producing 
gold  ;|JpUC05.     The  carrying  Chryseis  back  to  her 
father  is  to  be  explained  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  sea  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  rebounds  fiom  the 
•kores  there  (which  occasions  the  constant  agita^ 
tion  of  the  waves  for  which  the  bay  is  so  remarks 

H  9 
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able):  and  taking  its  course  down  the  west  coast  of 
Spain  goes  in  a  current  accompanied  by  the  trade 
winds,  to  the  top  of  South  America  in  the  gulf  of 
the  West  Indies ;  and  there  may  the  prototype  of 
Chryseis  (as  drawn  in      . 

Fig.  163) 

c 


\ 


be  seen  ;  the  outline  of  her  face,  looking,  due 
south,  being  formed  by  that  of  the  coast  at  the 
top  of  South  America,  her  breast  at  the  Gulf  of 
Panama,  and  the  top  and  back  of  her  head  extend- 
ing through  the  Windward  Islands.  But  the  mean-^ 
ing  of  the  fable  with  a  view  to  the  subject  which  is 
mainly  in  question,  is  this,  that  in  order  to  cure  the 
Old  World  of  the  pestilences  to  which  it  is  subject, 
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it  is  necessary  to  make  a  voyage  to  the  New,  to 
fetch  the  famous  bark,  the  growth  of  the  province  of 
Peru  there.  Such  I  take  to  be  the  meaning  of 
this  beautiful  fable,  and  such  the  remedy  which  is 
primarily  necessary  for  the  cure  of  the  p^tilence. 
A  second  remedy  pointed  out  by  the  poet  js  alum 
or  alumine,  well  known  to  be  a  most  powerful 
antiseptic;  arid  the  following  lines,  remarkable  for 
a  tautologous  repetition  of  sounds  they  contain, 
point  to  that  drug  in  the  most  forcible  manner. 

Oil'  aniXvfJLOi^cvTo  mi  etg  oM  AujiaT  s^cCKhN. 

1  II.  313. 

What  further  is  requisite  as  a  third  remedy  (though 
pointed  out  likewise  in  the  1st  book  of  the  Iliad) 
ivill  be  stated  hereafter  in  a  more  suitable  place. 

This  most  io^portant.  point  theretbre  being  set- 
tled (and  iii  so  far  as  America  is  concerned  as  an 
agent  in  it,  everyone  of  the  ensuing  pages  will 
tend  more  or  less  to  shew  that  that  continent  was 
aoeui^Ltely  known  to  the  ancients,  and  vv ill  confirm 
consequently  the  probability  of  the  truth  of  the 


explanations  above  offered)  I  proceed  to  >obserye 
that  if  the  fether  of  Achilles  was  Peleus  (ftoii» 
imAo^,  the  mud  of  the  Nile,  the  cause  of  the  fer- 
tility of  Egypt,)  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  derivation 
of  his  preceptor,  Chiron,  to  Grand  Cairo,  the 
capital  of  Egypt;  of  whom  when  it  is  said,  4  II.  818, 


•  X«f  cov— 

And  again,  9  Ih  899* 


BTTi  ^  mM  (pa^fiawi  %M(Te 


those  passages  allude  to  the  city  of  jGairo's  beii^ 
the  emporium  of  the  medical  drugs  of  Asia,  as 
well  as  thqse  of  the  interior  of  (the  country  of 
Achilles)  Africa.  Nor  is  it  les.9  easy  to  trace  the 
derivation  of  Achilles's  friend,  Phoenix,  to  PhcB« 
nicia,  bordering  upon  Egypt ;  and  when  Phoenix 
says  to  Achilles,  9  H.  486; 
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it  refers  to  the  Nile's  pouring  itself  out  from 
Egypt  upon  the  neighbouring  shore  (that  is,  the 
breast  as  it  were)  of  Pfaceoicia. 

The  next  clraracter  to  be  explained  is  that  of 
Patro.clus,  the  great  friend  of  Achilles.     In  the 
same  sense  in  which  the  latter  represents  Africa, 
or  the  entirety   of  Egypt ;    in  that  sense   does 
Patroclus  represent  the  Delta,  a  part  of  Egypt  and 
Africa :  just  as  it  lias  been  shewn  that  the  same 
lights  and  shadows  in  the  moon  by  union  or  sub- 
division have  constituted  the  prototypes  of  di  fferent^ 
characters  in  the  preceding  volumes.     One  needs 
only  to  consider  for  a  moment  the  importance  of 
the  Delta  (by  its  channels  of  importation  and  ex- 
portation)  to  the  whole  interior  of  Egypt  and 
Africa,  in  order  to  have  a  clear  conception  of  the 
friendship  fabled  to  exist  between  Achilles  and 
Patroclus.     And  hence,  when  Achilles  is  said,  in 
the  I6th  Iliad,  to  lend  his  armour  to  Patroclus,  it 
alludes  to  the  concentration  of  the  whole  wealth 
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b^  Africa  in  the  Delte,  by  the  mud  ^m  tk0.Uplt.er 
Nile  being  deposited  upon  and  fertilizing  the 
plains  of  the  Delta  at  its  mouth  ;  and  hence  also 
in  the  following  lines,  19011.  9$ 

lioLrpokXog  h  01  oi&g  mLvnoq  h?o  (fi(MH 
tksyfjiBfog  Awu^N  ottots  Axlaa^  Miktu 

allusion  is  made  ad  well  to  the  Delta's  being 
opposite  to  the  Nile,  or  meeting  it  at  Cairo 
(fvavT/o^)  as  to  its  not  becoming  fertile  lill  aft^ 
the  inundation  of  the  Nile  has  subsided  and  left 
its  mud  upon  it; 

By  Bpi(^'iQ  is  to  be  understood  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Sea :  she  is  copied  from  the  map  in 

jf^ig  164, 
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from  her  prototype  at  the  west  end  of  the  Medi« 
terranean  ;  her  fiice,  looking  north,  being  about  . 
Malaga,  in  Spain,  and  her  legs  about  the  Gulf 
of  Lyons,  in  France4  Her  name  is  derived  from 
Bp/dcO)  B^i$co  (post  sumptum  cibudi  paululiim  dor- 
mio)  thereby  indicating  a  sea  not  in  agitation,  but 
asleep  as  itw^e;  alluding  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  tides  have  very  little  influence  in  that  sea* 
That  this  is  the  representative  character  of  Bp/^i$ 
IS  Confirmed  by  a  consideration  of  those  of  Patro* 
clus,  and  the  other  persons  employed  by  the  poet 
to  fetch  her  from  Achilles  to  Agamemnon,  390 
II-  U     . 

Foj    TOLh^SiOg  or  TrtXduf  is  the   same   as   the 
English,  name  Talbot  (having*  its  second  syllable 


»< i"        '  ■  !■'  ■ 


*  Of  this  method  of  disguising  a  name  by  inversion 
another  very  remarkable  instance  will  be  given  presently 
in  treating  of  Hecton    The  very  singular  coincidence  of 
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inverted)  and  that  is  tihe  same  as  tall  boot,  and 
alludes  to  the  well  known  boot^like  shape  of  Italy  t 
Eu^SxTijg  represents  Sicily  and  his  name  alludes 
to  the  ewer,  cup  or  crater  of  iEtna :  both  these 
countries  lie  about  mid^way  from  £gypt,  (the 
country  of  Achilles,)  to  France,  (that  of  Agamem- 
non,) and  the  employnftent  of  Patroclus  (theDelta^ 
by  Achilles  (Egypt  or  Africa)  to  conduct  Briseis  to 
Agamemnon,  is  explained  by  the  Nile,  at  the  time 
of  its  inundation,  after  it  has  passed  through  the 
channels  of  the  Delta,  giving  its  current  to  those 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean  that  lie  in  the  neigb-p 
bourhood  of  Italy  and  Sicily  {Tx>A\J^iog  andEupu^ 
bXTVig^)  and  so  conducting  BpiWJ  (as  above  ex- 
plained) to  France  (AyajLtfjlCVOav). 

Thersites,  whose  character  comes  next  iri  quea- 


uniting  the  ancient  earldom  of  Shrewsbury  to  the  name  of 
Talbot  (as  above  explained)  could  scarcely  have  happened 
without  design.  The  town  of  Shrewsbury  derives  its  name 
from  being  encircled  by  the  River  Severn  in  the  form  of  a 
horse-shoe^  and  thence  copes  Horseshocsbury^  Shoesbury 
or  Shrewsbury. 
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tioa,  represents  a  consider^Ie  pa^t  of  the  cod<* 
j^oent  of  Africa,  which  in  its  entirety,  has  beea 
already  allotted  to  Achilles.  This  subdivision  of 
the  same  country  (or  sea)  into  different  characters 
may  have  been  adopted  by  the  poets,  not  meiely 
&r  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  enigmatical  puz- 
zle (a  fffincipal  ii^;redient  of  every  ancient  com- 
position), but  from  their  having  found  a  conve- 
nience in  it :  for  where  the  characteristics  of  a 
country  or  its  inhabitants  cannot  all  be  consis* 
tently  represented  by  a  single  hero,  one  or  more 
other  personages  might  be  aptly  devised  for  the 
support  of  some  of  them ;  and,  in  the  present 
instance,  after  ascribing  such  noble  qualities  to 
Achilles  (having  chiefly  in  view  the  inhabitants 
of  Egypt,  the  more  civilized  part  of  Africa,)  the 
poet  must  have  found  it  impossible  to  engraft  on 
the  same  hero  all  the  base  characteristics  which 
are  found  in  the  n^ro  race  of  that  continent :  he 
has,  therefore,  put  them  into  action  in  the  person 
of  Themite8«  as  may  be  plainly  seen  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  passage,  beginning  with  the 
211th,  and  ending  with  the  269th  line  of   the 
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•SfecDnd   Iliad.     Not  to  insert  here  s6  long  a  pas- 
sage, I  would  observe  only  that  the  words  &t€(l 
MCOfffJUl  and  OLXpirofJLvk  refer  to  the  imperfect  mode 
of  speaking  ot  the  negroes,  who,  in  fact^  are  neva: 
able    correctly  to    articulate  the  European  lan- 
:guages  :  their  inferiority  to  the  whites  is  repeat- 
edly noticed,  as  by  the  words.  flt/a'%/(rr05  fift^f,  X^'^ 
>j>6l076pov  /SpOTOV,  &c.  The  peculiar  conformation  of 
.their  persons  is  likewise  minutely  described,  hot 
-only  with  respect  to  their  fox -like  woolly  heads, 

but  in  regard  to  other  particulars  less  commonly 
observed,  but  not  proper  to  be  further  noticed 
here.  I'he  name  of  Qspc^iTVig  itself  seems  to  refer  to 
the  resemblance  that  race  bears  to  baboons  or 
monkeys, (dwp-C/TVj^,  quasi,  exhibiting  the  sight  or 

appearance  of  a  brute,  d^f  ;)  and  of  the  four  fol- 
lowing lines, 

El  (jLvi  (Ts  hoL^m^  (mo  yt£\^  (piM  eifMrct  htroo  .  ^ 
AuTov  h  KkuLKmn  ^ooLq  &ri  vmg  sp^ui 
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the  first  alludes  to  the  desert  sands  of  Africa-, 
stripped  of  plants  and  herbage  by  the  sun's  heat ; 
and  the  word  OLlBoOj  of  the  second  line,  as  well  to 
the  circumstance  hinted  above,  as  to  a  certain 
appearance  which  the  general  outline  gf  that  con- 
tinent exhibits,  to  which  last  circumstance  1 
would  wish  to  direct  the  reader's  particular  at^ 
tention^  as  it  may  facilitate  an  understanding  of 
niany  passages-  of  the  poets,  and  of  many  gems, 
termini,  &c.  of  the  obscene  kind,  thoilgh  all  of 
that  kind  are  certainly  not  to  be  explained  by  a 

_   ____  ...  *'«<^-  •- 

reference  to  Africa.  Again,  the  words  ^rAnyvja/v 
and  ^rAvfl^V  and  TTSTtT^O^  seem  to  refer  not  only  to 
the.disiease  of  the  plague,  as  before  observed  of 
the  same  words  in  regard  to  Achilles,  but  to  the 
practice  of  punishing  negro  slaves  by  the  whip ; 
while  ot^flcfeWiW  may  allude  to  the  uneven  number 
of  the  stripes  usually  of  old  inflicted,  namely, 
forty.saveone:  and  *yopHTH5  and fltyopwdfiV  may  (co- 
vertly)  imply  that  anciently,  as  well  as  in  our 
days,   the  .  negroes  were  brought  to  market  for 

isale. 

It  will  appear,  by  the  next  quotation,  that  the 
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n^^  race  were  not  the  only  inhabitants  of  the 
interior  oif  Africa,  of  which  Homer  had  a  know* 
ledge: 

Without  stopping  to  explain  all  the  proper  names 
in  these  lines,  as  referable  to  different  positions  in 
Africa ;  I  select  the  following  only.  The  allu* 
sion  (by  A^dfJLTBg  thrice  mentioned)  to  the  Abys* 

« 

sinians,  is  sufficiently  obvious,  from  the  aimiii* 
tude  of  the  names ;  and  it  is  further  confirmed  by 
the  epithet  Wi^  KOfXO(f»fTSgj  as  referring  to  their 
fashion  of  wearing  tbeir  long  black  hair.  Under 
the  term  %aAx/$a,  the  excellent  steel  manufactured 
in  the  interior  of  Africa,  and,  by  xJip/vdov,  wax,  one 
of  the  principal  commodities  of  that  continent, 


Ill 

seem  intended  to  be  noticed  :  KipST^M  refers  per- 
haps to  the  triangular  shape  of  Africa;  IcTiXiX^  to 
the  point  where  the  great  conicalshaped  pro- 
montory of  Africa  stops,  (/(TTHf//  and  CLIOL^)  or  to  the 
name  of  the  city  of  Constantia,  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  as  the  epithet  7roXV(TTX(pvXO)f  brings  to 
mind  the  grapes  of  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
town,  the  wine  of  which  is  so  well  known. 
Lastly,  when  we  observe  these  Euboeans  to  be  put 
under  the  command  of  £A£(p>tvco^  X0CAJCCod0VT/dt$)f$ 
(alluding  to  the  elephants'  teeth,  ddovTsgj  as  hard 
as  brass ;  those  elephants'  teeth  being  in  fact  one 
of  the  chief  commodities  of  Africa,)  it  sets  their 
identity  with  the  Africans  out  of  all  doubt,  and 
shews  the  intimate  acquaintance  the  ancients  had 
with  the  interior  of  that  country,  and  its  pro- 
doGlipns  in  general,  as  with  the  secluded  empire 
of  the  Abyssinians  in  particular. 

It  is  now  time  to  observe,  that,  if  each  hero  ai 
the  Iliad  supports  a  distinct  character,  and  fre- 
quently more  than  one  character ;  so  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  with  Homer,  partly  for  the  sake 
of  disguise,  and  par-tly  for  convenience^  to  per- 
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sonify  the  same  country  or  people'  several  times 
over,  under  diflferent  heroes :  an  instance  of  which 

* 

may  be  seen  in  this,  that  the  negyo  race  of  Africa 
is  not  only  represented  under  the  character  of 
Thersites,  as  above  shewn  ;  but  Nireus  also  reT 
presents  the  same  race,  3  II,  671  : 

N/f fu$  y  ttu  Sujieiidsv  *y6v  rpeiq  vm?  sTvolq 
Ni^evg  AyXcLi^fg  d'  viog  x^powoto  r  Mcuaoq 

The  name  of  N/pfU^^  thrice  mentioned,  attracts  our 
attention,eKvitermini,tothatrace,quasiNero,black. 
Svpida/  has  a  reference  to  the  baboon  features  of 
the  negroes,  quasi  simii :  rpetg  V^xg^  to  the  trian- 

■ 

gular  shape  of  Africa  ;  Ay^iVf  alludes  to  the 
shining  gloss  of  the  skins  of  negroes,  and  ^SLpOTFOit^ 
to  their  being  black  ;  kar,  in  some  eastern  lan- 
guage (the  Turkish,  I  believe,)  meaning  black, 
and  giving  the  name  of  Kar  Denghis  to  the  Black 
Sea,  it  being  so  called  by  the  Turks.  As  to  the 
epithet  KXhXKrrog^  it  is  evidently  ironical. 

Another  proof,  still  more  important,  of  what  I 
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just  now  stated,  is  this ;  that  the  contJDent  of  Africa 
itself^  which  we  have  before  seen  to  be  represented 
by  Achilles,  is  represented  by  Priam  also ;  that  is 
to  say,  however  it  may  surprise  the  reader,  by  a 
Grecian  hero  and  a  Trojan  hero  at  the  same  time ; 
for  I  now  first  mention  a  Trojan.  I  shall  offer  a 
few  words  hereafter  in  explanation  of  this  diffi- 
culty, proceeding  now  to  establish  the  fact.  The 
Greek  name  JJ^iOfJiOi  I  derive  from  the  Latin  word 
primus,  which  gives  the  exact  reverse  of  the 
derivation,  (proposed  in  one  of  the  treatises  men- 
tioned in  the  preface  to  the  fifst  volume,)  of  the 
Latin  name  Proteus,  from  the  Greek  word  TT^ocrrog. 
and  in  fact  Priam,  in  representing  Africa,  borrows 
his  namefirom  the  Equator,  which,  passing  through 
the  centre  of  that  continent,  is  the  first  parallel,  or 

■ 

that  from  which  all  the  other  parallels  of  latitude  are 
measured ;  it  is  shewn  in  the  treatise  above  referred 
to,  that  the  Proteus  of  VirgiFs  4th  Georgic,  means 
the  same  thing. 

'The  following   lines,    descriptive    of   Priam's 
|)alace,  will  tend  to  establish  the  fact  of  his  repre- 
senting -Africa,  and  at  the  same  time  prove  the 
Vol.  v^  I 
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poet's  accuracy  in  his  geographical  statements  ti> 
have  been  very  minute,  242  II.  6. 

AAA'  OTS  ^'/i  H^iaiJiOLoio  ^ojitov  Tfs^ixcO^e  otctvi 

IlXmiOi  0CAXV{AU)V  hlfJLVIIJLS^Dr    €V^6(^  TTCU^ 

K^aoov  S'  ere^ic^i^  emrrioi  adola/  widh^q 
AoohK  i(rxv  Tsysoi  ^xMiioi  ^sqoit)  hAoio 
UXwioi  aAA;iAccv  ^s^ijlviijlsvoi*  fvfiaXe  yaf/Si^oi 
KoifjiocvTo  TlpidfJioio  Ttd^  GLihoii^g  olXoxokti' 

The  word  T^SVTmO^TX  implies,  as  the  fact  is,  that 
from  Cape  Veitlon  the  virest,  to  themeridianof  Sues 
on  the  east,  there  are  exactly  50  degrees  of  longi- 
tude, uninterrupted  {Tt^^ioi  aAA^Awv),  of  land 
without  sea  {TfoJ^Sfj  males) ;  and  ^}eHX  Kii^M^ 
imply  that  there  are  after^vawile  twelve  more  degrees 
(of  longitude)  in  Africa,  from  the  meridian  of  Suez, 
%o  the  Straits  of  Babelmandeb,  within  which  twelve 

degrees  the  Arabian  Gulf  is  included,  denoted  by 

» 

the  word  x^^ACCV^  females  (seas,  as  I  have  befoc« 
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observed^  being  commonly  represented  by  females.) 
I  would  now  beg  the  reader  to  compare  the  pas- 
sage just  cited  with  the  lines  of  the  16  II.  168* 
commencing 

UsnyiHO^rt  mcDt  wq  6ooLi  w/v  ApijiAA^u^ 

E5  Tpow  i^etTOy  Sec. 

X 

where  the  same  number  of  degrees  of  longitude  is 
noticed  with  reference  to  Aclylles,  who  also,  as  is 
above  Stated,  represents  Africa.  And  in  further 
proof  of  geographical  accuracy^  I  shall  observe^  in 
passing,  that  the  3  IL  S6l^ 

Av  J*  01^  fjSn  Upiiifioq^  xATx  S*  ma  retifB)f  ott/wco— 

and  the  two  following,  24  II.  325, 

iTFTFOi  nsq  0  yfpccv  s(ps7roif\f  fMc^ryi  HsXsue^ 

shew,  that  the  poet  knew  very  well  that  the  rivef 
Niger  had  a  backward  course  to  the  eastward,  a 
fact  re-established  by  modern  discovery,  only  a 
very  short  time  ago. 

I  9 
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As  I  haVe  before  spoken  of  the  resemblance, 
of  the  outline  of  Africa  to  cuho^^  in  respect  of 
Achilles,  so  the  same  thing  is  to  be  inferred  in 
respect  of  Priam,  from  the  expression  a/Jojica/CO 
/3flW/Aw  91TJ1V,  1 II.  331,  and  from  Helen's  answer 
the  following  speech  of  Priam,  3  II.  162,    ' 

In  which  answer  she  says  to  Priam,  cLihoioq  T6  yuoi 
Stf<riy  alluding  covertly  to  the  shape  of  the  outline 
above  mentioned  ;  which  shape  of  dihoog  is  again 
noticed  in  Priam's  speaking  of  himself  to  Hector, 
29  II.  75, 

But  what  country  is  to  be  allotted  to  Paris, 
who  stole  away  the  lovely  Helen  ? — By  a  deriva- 
tion, suflSciently  obvious,  I  assign  Persia  to  him  ; 
smd  the  epithet  ^SOBihvig  commonly  applied  to  him, 
is  perfectly  appropriate,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Per- 
sia have  in  all  ages  been  celebrated  for  their  per- 
sonal beauty.  It  is  observable  that  the  pot>t  has 
fore,  in  a  speech  addressed  to  Paris,  3  11.  48,  is 
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given  him  another  name,  AXs^Xvt^cg'  for  it  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  considered  in  that  light  rather  than  as 
an  epithet ;  and  that  is  a  distinction  not  conferred 
on  any  other  hero.  The  explanation  of  it  as  in- 
serted in  this  treatise  when  first  printed  and  dis- 
tributed as  above  mentiened,  I  am  obliged  to  admit 
to  have  been  unfounded;  but  as  further  enquiry 
has  convinced  me  that  a  more  correct  explanation 
of  it  has  a  close  connexion  with  that  of  the  pro- 
totype of  Helen,  (which  might  be  deemed  proba- 
ble a  priori,)  and  as  that  has  been  omitted,  so 
this  of  Alexander  ^is  reserved  likewise,  notwith- 
standing that  the  importance  of  it  is  so  great  that  it 
constitutes  the  principal  foundation  of  the  poem. 

Mvdov  AXslxvhp^y  T»  et)jSHOL  vetKog  opcopa/, 

3  II.  86L 
It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  representa- 
tive character  of  Paris  is  to  be  considered  as  in- 
eluding  India  as  well  as  Persia;  for,  in  point  of 
fact,  great  numbers  of  Persians  have  at  all  times 
been  resident  in  India ;  the  officers  of  the  different 
native  potentates  there,  are  for  the  niost  part, 
Persians,  and  the  Persian  is  the  court  language 
there.   The  expression  IHX^^^  O^J^O^ceTTOm^  there- 
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perfectly  indicative  of  the  state  of  society  in  India, 
where  there  is  always  a  great  number  of  Persians 
who  are  foreigners  to  a  certain  degree  as  well  as 
the  Europeans,  who  in  all  ages  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  resorting  there.  So  again  the  epithets 
ywOLllJMveg  and  7rOL(Aeif<mi7FX  applied  to  Pdris,  in  3 II. 
39)  and  1 1  IL  38i,  are  illustrative  of  the  manners 
of  the  Persians  and  Indians,  who  are  famous  for 
being  addicted  to  women,  and  particularly  for 
their  desire  of  virgins,  and  shutting  them  up  in 
their  harams,  so  that  they  can  scarcely  be  peeped 
at  by  strangers. 

The  most  obvious  way  froni  Europe  to  India 
by  sea,  is  by  passing  down  the  Arabian  Gulf, 
commonly  called  the  Red  Sea  ;  and  this  leads  me 
to  fix  the  position  of  two  places  very  frequently 
noticed  in  the  Iliad,  the  Scaean  Gates,  By  one 
of  these  I  understand  the  Straits  of  Bahelmandeb, 
(bab  being  Arabic  for  a  gate,)  at  the  outlet  from 
the  Arabian  Gulf  into  the  Erythraean  Sea ;  and 
by  the  other,  the  Straits  of  Mocjandori,  the  door 
or  outlet  of  the  Persian  Gulf  into  the  same  sea. 
In  opposition  to  the  right  hapd  way  round  the 
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Cupc  of  Good  Hope,  of  which  I  speak  in  the  next 
chtpter,  their  name  muuoLiy  sinistrse,  tfnplies  that 
they  lie  in  the  left  hand  road  from  Europe  to  the 
East.  It  18  in  this  sense  that  I  consider  Tshdi^ 
ntOLfJim^mj  as  referring  to  the  Arabian  Gulf; 
and  hsifjuayi  (ncoLfiXvhpiOO  (from  its  crescent  or 
moon-like  shape)  to  the  Persian,  both  being  left 
hand  passages  to  Asia.    3  II.  461, 

and  in  the  same  sense  is  the  epithet  CKCtlJLXV^piog 
applicable  to  Astyanax,  whose  character  I  explain 
presently ;  shem  (I  believe,  in  the  Arabic)  signi- 
fying the  left. 

There  is  another  position  ((|)Jiyov)  frequently 
mentioned  at  the  same  time  with  the  Scaean  Gates» 
as  in  6  II.  237, 

in  order  to  explain  this  name  <p\^iN^  1  look  to 
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the  v^ord  it&etf,  (nomen  de  nomine  fingo  ;)  and, 
derive  it  from  the  English  word  fig,  ascribing  the 
position  it  represents  in  the  Iliad,  to  the  countries 
of  Afi-ica  and  Arabia,  which  together  have  a  strong 
resemblance  to  a  fig  in  shape,  as  may  be  plainly 
seen  in  the  map. 

This  fixing  of  the  position  of  the  Scaean  Gates 
and  of  the  (p^ov^  may  serve  to  shew  that  by  the 
character  of  Antenor  we  are  to  understand  Ara- 
bia, as  will  appear  from  3  II.  269 f 

to 

which  two  lines,  expressive  of  Antenor  and  Pri- 
am's going  out  together  at  those  Gates,  not  only 
prove  that  one  of  those  Gates  is  rightly  ascribed 
to  the  Straits -of  Babelmandeb,  but  that,  as  Priam 
represents  Afri(:a,  so  the  opposite  coast  of  Arabia 

V 

is  represented  by  Antenor ;  while  the  epithet 
TT^piXdtM^^  seems  to  contain'  an  allusion  to  that 
division  of  it  in  particular,  which  is  called  Arabia 
Felix  :  finally,  in  MfyH?,  who  slew  the  son  pf 
Antenor,  thus  representing  Arabia,  we  may  see  a 
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jpersonification  of  the  femous  city  of  Mecca,  as  ia 
the  following  line,  5  II.  69) 

But  it  is  time  now  to  speak  of  the  great  hero  of 
the  Trojans,   Hector.      Here  again  stat  nominis 
umbra;  by  inverting  the  syllables  of  Ejcroof,  it 
becomes  Too^-^SKj  or  Turk,  and  I  assign  to  him 
accordingly  the  country  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  An  in- 
stance of  such  an  inversion  of  syllables  has  before 
occurred  in  theformation  of  the  name  of  TfltXdu^/O^^ 
from  tall  boot,  or  Talbot :  (a  very  remarkable  one  may 
be  seen  in  the  Greek  word  iiKKty  or  ^OiCLj  justice, 
which  is  obviously  derivable  from  the  Arabic 
ca-di,  a  judge ;)  and  when  the  reversed  modes  of 
reading  and  writing,  from  left  to  right  and  from 
right  to  left  (adopted  respectively  by  the  Europeans 
and  Asiatics),  are  recollected,  such  an  inversion 
of  syllables  may  fairly  be  allowed  to  poets  for  the 
purpose  of  disguise,  especially  when  it  regards 
countries  where  such  reversed  mode  of  reading 
and  writing  takes  place.     But  as  Achilles,  though 
representing  the  whole  of  Africa,  is  often  to  be 
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eonsfdered  as  confiDed  to  the  course  of  the  N  ile ; 
so  Hector,  though  staHding  for  the  whole  of  Asia- 
tic Turkey  has  frequently  a  confined  relation  to 
the  Euphrates,,  the  principal  river  of  that  country; 
iivhich  country,  as  it  borders  upon  Persia,  is^  by  a 
correspondent  analogy,  represented  by  the  brother 
to  Paris,  who  represents  Pa^ia,  as  included  in  or 
closely  connected  with  India,  as  abo^e  stated.  A 
drawing  of  Hector,  as  thus  representing  the  course 
of  the  Euphrates,  is  given  in 

Fig.  165; 


which  is  exactly  copied  from  the  line  of  that  river, 


1 

J 
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together  with  the  Tigris,  and  other  rivers  that  fall 
into  it;  and  an  inspection  of  the  drawing  will  iuir 
mediately  shew  the  aptitude  of  the  common  epithet 
HO^CUoXog^  applied  to  Hector  as  pointing  to  the 
beauty  of  his  helmet  and  its  cone  ;  while  by  the 
epithets  imcioX^TW  and  iTP^^^iv  (from  umog  and 
^^Oty  Cauda)  applied  to  his  helmet  in  the  469  and 
495  lines  of  the  6  II.  an  allusion  may  further 
probably  have  been  intended  to  the  horse-tails,  (as 
they  are  commonly  called,)  which  arc  a  badge  of 
honour  ^mong  the  Turks,  and  mark  .the  different 
degrees  of  their  bashas.  The  extent  of  Hector'« 
territory  is  marked  in  a  special  manniier,  in  the 
following  lines,  6  II.  313, 

— Evd'  ExTcof  ei(r/,Kk  M  (piXog^  fvS'  a^x  %Qi^i 

wliere,  by  the  spear  of  eleven  cubits  in  length, 
there  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  eleven  degrees 
of  latitude  through  which  that  territory  extends, 
reckoning  from  the  southern  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea  to  the  entrance  of  the  Euphrates  into  the  Per* 
sian  Gulf. 
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I  proceed  to  the  consideratjon  of  AndFomachet 
the  wife  of  Hector,  whose  representative  character 
it  has  been  by  no  means  easy  to  fix:  the  diflScuIty 
of  comprehending  that  character  seems  indeed  to 
be  noticed  by  the  poet  himself;  for  when  Hector 
went  home  to  his  own  territories  [OlKOvhs  eKstMTO^ 
(JLOLl^  6  11.  365),  he  did  not,  on  going  home,  find 
his  wife  there,  6  II.  371  : 

A/\Pflt.S*  STretT  iKOLvs  ^ofit^q  swohstolovtcu; 
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agauj, 


whereupon  he,  in  a  strong  manner,  charges  her 
attendants  (the  rivers)  to  tell  him  where  she  is, 
VVIfJiSprSX  fXU^iCGLtT^e^  378,  and  XV(^X  (O^BCL  fJCQ" 
i^CCKT^OLly  384 ;  and  when  he  is  told  whither  she 
js  gone,  he  meets  her,  after  going  through  his 
whole  territories,  at  the  Scaean  Gates,  6  II.  392 ; 


J 


^^ 
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Evrs  i:v7^g  mxvs^  "his^xoii&^ioq  fisyx  aqv 
^SMLixg^  Tv\  yx^  s(jis}Ji6  ^is^is^xi  Tishovh 

It  seems  to  be  highly  probable,  therefore,  that  if 
the  character  of  Hector  is  rightly  ascribed  to  the 
country  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  or  to  its  great  river 
Euphrates  ;  Andromache,  his  wife,  will  represent 
one  of  the  two  seas  which  constitutes  the  Scsean 
Gates,  as  a!)ove  explained,  that  is  to  say,  either 
the  Persian  Gulf,  or  the  Arabian  Gulf;  and  then 
the  di^cully  will  be  to  ascertain  which  of  the 
two  it  is.  But  this  difficulty,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
planation  of  it,  will  best  appear  from  tfae  follow* 
log  extract  from  the  second  volume  of  Harris's 
Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  248,  where 
Fhre  Averil  treats  of  the  Caspian  Sea : 

"  What  has  puzzled  the  most  refined  naturalists 
is,  that  notwithstanding  the  continual  access  of 
the  waters  of  so  inany  rivers*,  this  sea  is  not  con- 
siderably augmented,  or  ever  transgresses  its 
bounds:  some  have  been  of  opinion,  that  the 
Black  Sea  draws  a  great  share  of  those  waters  into 
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Its  bosom  ;  but  that  ridge  of  mountains  placed 
betwixt  these  two  seas  by  nature,  seems  to  sepa- 
rate them  so  far  as  not  to  admit  of  any  probability 
for  that  assertion.  On  the  other  hand  there  are 
two  reasons  that  rather  incline  me  to  beHeve,  that 
this  lake  (the  Caspian  Sea),  how  far  remote  soever 
from  the  Persian  Gulf,  dischatges  a  great  part  of 
its  waters  there ;  the  jfirst  is,  that  on  the  south 
fiide  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  opposite  to  the  province 
of  Kilan,  are  dangerous  whirlpools,  the  noise  of 
which^  as  the  water  is  thrown  into  the  Gulf,  is  so 
great,  ocxasioned  by  the  rapidity  of  the  waters, 
that  in  calm  weather  it  rtiay  be  heard  at  a  great 
distance,  and  consequently  these  abysses  are 
avoided  by  mariners*  .  The  second  is,  that  by  the 
constant  experience  of  those  inhabiting  near  the 
Persian  Gulf,  it  is  confirmed,  that,  at  the  end  of 
every  autumn,  they  observe  a  vast  quantity  of 
willow  leaves  thereabouts ;  and  it  being  beyond  all 
contradiction,  that  this  sort  of  tree  is  not  so  much 
as  known  in  those  southern  parts  of  Persia,  whereas 
the  northern  part,  bordering  on  the  Caspian  Lake, 
and  especially  the  province  of  Kilan,  are  stored 
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with  thism  near  the  9ea-$hore ;  it  is  more  than 
probable,  that  those  leaves  are  not  carried  by  the 
winds  from  one  extremity  of  the  empire  to  tba 
other,  but  rather  with  the  waters,  that  carry  them 
along  through  the  subterraneous  channels  and 
caverns  to  the  before-mentioned  Gulf." 

I  apprehend  therefore  that  Andromache  primarily 
represents  the  Caspian  Sea,  that  (owing  to  the 
sabterraaeous  connection  between  that  sea  and 
the  Persian  Gulf)  she  then  represents  the  Persian 
Gulf;  but  that  at  the  point  of  those  whirlpools  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  mentioned  in  the  extract  above, 
there  is  the  commencement  of  another  subter- 
raneous passage  through  the  sands  of  Arabia,  and 
that  Andromache  ultimately  represents  the  Ara- 
bian Gulf  or  Red  Sea;  for  it  will  presently  ap- 
pear that  the  Persian  Gulf  may  be  more  appro- 
priately assigned  to  another  character.  But  in 
regard  to  that  sea  which  is  above  stated  to  be 
finally  and  more  particularly  represented  by  An- 
dromache, it  may  be  observed,  that,  independently 
of  her  standing  for  a  portion  of  sea  (with  reference 
to  what  has  already  been  remarked  in  respect  of 
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the  usual  personificatioDs  by  women,  of  portions 
of  sea  rather  than  of  land)  it  may  be  seen  by  in- 
specting the  map,  that  the  Arabian  Gulf  exhibits 
a  strong  resemblance  of  a  female  figure ;  her  bead* 
dress  being  composed  of  the  two  small  inlets  at 
the  north  end  of  the  gulf  towards  the  isthmus  of 
Suez;  her  face  being  at  Haura  in  Arabia,  her 
neck  at  Jambo,  her  breast  just  above  Jedda ;  the 
outline  of  her  robe  extending  through  Serrain,: 
Ghezan,  and  Lohia ;  her  leg  at  Moka,  and  her 
ankle  at  the  straits  of  Bab  el  Mandel ;  the  whole 
as  copied  from  the  map  in 


Fig.  166. 


9 
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.   As  to  the  extract  ^bove  offered  from  Harris's 

voya^s,  if  il  be  compared  with  the  following 

short  passage  (and  its  context)  in  the  mouth  of 
Andromache,  6  II.  410« 

. BfJiOl  Is  TS  HSpho)f  SM 

I  think  it  will  appear  satisfactorily  that  Homer 
had  the  same  natural  phaenomenon  in  view  ad 
Pfere  Averil ;  and  as  I  understand  him,  he  gives  a 
much  more  tninutd  and  detailed  account  of  it. 
For  in  the  following  lines,  6  II.  399, 

H  ot  STr&r  vfrrm  ctfjut  S*  ctfjKpmoy^oq  hi&i  wn 
EjcropiSw  *y«.7rnT6v  tO^x^^  *^^^  ^"'-^ — 


and  in  these,  467» 

A\I/  S'  0  itdLiq  Tt^  Ho^arcv  fiiijwvtf/o  ri^mi 

1  take  Andromache's  liUrse  (r/dwf)  to  represent 


• 


VOL*    V* 


ISO 

tbe  country  of  Arabia,  which,  either  as  being  sur- 
rounded by  the  sea  or  being  crossed  by  the  tropic, 
may  warrant  the  epithets.  dfJ^pmoKoq  and  &ji^omiOj 
usually  applied  to  her.     As  drawn  in 

Fig.  167, 


she  does  not  comprize  the  whole  of  Arabia,*  though 
her  general  form  agrees  with  the  shape  of  that 
country ;  but  the  dotted  line  at  her  waist,  marks 
the  position  of  the  tropical  circle,  and  her  face 
which  looks  westward  up  the  Persian  Gulf  is 
correctly  copied  frcnn  the  outline  of  the  Arabian 
coast  at  the  straits  of  Mo9andonr 
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Astyanax  the  son  of  Hector  and  Andromache, 
represents  the  Persian  Gulf  itself,  which,  as  copied 
firom  the  map  and  drawn  in  character  in 

Fig.  168, 


resembles  an  infant  in  bis  swaddling-cloaths,  and 

as  it  has  also  the  shape  of  a  crescent  like  that  of 

the  moon,  that  may  have  given  occasion  for  the 

comparison  made  of  him,  Oi^S^i  KXXoo  in  one  of 

the  quotations  above.     His  name,  Astyanax,  may 

be  derived  from  the  river  Astao,   which,  after  the 

Euphrates,  Hector,  is  the  principal  river  that  falls 

into  the  Persian  Gulf. 

These  statements  being  premised,  it  will  not  be 

difficult  lo  understand  the  very  beautiful  fable  of 

the  parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  at  the. 

close  of  the  6th.  Iliad :  the  Euphrates  (like  the 
•    ^  K  ? 
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Kile)  is  subject  to  extensive  inundations^  about 
the  time  of  the  sun's  coining  to  the  tropic  of  Can- 
cer, during  which  the  waters  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
through  the  medium  of  that  river  are  widely 
spread  over  the  interior  of  Asiatic  Turkey ;  and 
as  from  hence  the  union  of  Hector  and  Andro- 
mache might  well  be  fabled  to  take  place,  so  the 
cessation  of  those  inundations  upon  the  sun's  de- 
clining from  the  tropic,  may  be  conceived  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  fable  of  their  parting. 

A\|/  S'  0  TTXiq  Tf^og  KoXTrov  ev^oc^oto  T/Swf? 
ExA/vSn  /a^ciov,  TfXT^og  <pi7^  o-^N  ciT\)X^&q 

Aet)fov  STT  dK^oTOLTVig  Jiopv^og  vsvoytx  vcvKTCig' 
Ex  y  syshtao-e  TtXTA^  re  (piKog  kou  ^ttotvix  (Jm^^* 
AvTiK  XTTo  Kpxrog  Ko^v^'  etKsro  (pxihfJiog  Exroop 
Kai  T/f\^  f/a;  zxr6^\^KS)f  stti  %!^9v/  7rct(Ji(pxvoooaxv 
Ai'Tct^  oy  ov  (p/Aov  viov  STret  klkts  th^Xs  Is  %sp(7N 

x^soxoio  (piXvig  fv  %f^(r/v  s^viks 

rixih'  f ov*  vi^  x^x  fjijv  xwJfi'  ^slxTO  koXtcoo 

tiXK^m  ysXXCXJfTX. 

The  meaning  of  the  highly  natural  and  most  beau- 
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tiful  conduct  of  the  infant  Astyanax  described  in 
the  passage  above  set  out  I  take  to  be  this ;  an 
inspection  of  figure  165  will  shew  that  the  helmet 
of  Hector,  is  composed  of  the  stream-line  of  the 
Euphrates,  of  the  Tigris,  and  the  other  neighbour- 
ing rivers ;  now  when  Hector  has  his  helmet  on, 
that  is,  when  those  rivers  are  in  their  natural  state 
free  from  inundation,  the  current  of  the  Euphrates 
is  strong  enough  to  drive  back  the  Persian  Gulf  for 
a  certain  space  ;  or,  in  poetical  language  Astyanax 
(the  Persian  Gulf)  starts  back  from  the  helmet;  but 
when  the  helmet  is  laid  upon  the  ground,  or  in 
other  words   when    the    inundation   from   those 
rivers  is  spread  over  the  country.  Hector  takes  bis 
son  in  his  arms  again  by  means  of  the  inundation, 
that  is,  the  Persian  Gulf  is  admitted  up  into  the 
bed  of  the  Euphrates,  whereupon,  after  the  father 
has  kissed  and  tossed  the  son  in  his  arms,  STiSl 
ICJQS  TTVjAs  §£  %^f^^5  (which  words  besides  their 
ordinary  meaning  mean  this  also,  namely,  after  the 
river  has  passed  the  province  of  Chusistan  and  round 
the  Isle  of  Peluche  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,) 
the  in&nt  is  there  given  by  Hector  into  the  arms  of 
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his  mother  Andromache :  the  time  of  the  year,  or  the 
brilliant  reflection  of  the  sun  on  the  waters,  at  the 
periodof  the  tropic^  is  marked  by  the  words  eyOMf(FB 
and  iMJ^oh  yahMMOL^  and  I  strongly  incline  to 
think  that  this  statement  of  giving  Astyanax  (the 
Persian  Gulf)  into  the  arms  of  Andromache  (the 
Arabian  Gulf)  at  that  point,  namely,  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  is  to  be  taken  as  a  confirmation  of  the  proba- 
bility above  mentioned  (hat  the  whirlpools  in  the 
latter  which  are  noticed  in  the  extract  from 
Harris's  voyages  are  in  truth  to  be  taken  as  being 
connected-  by  subterraneous  channels  with  the 
Arabian  Gulf. 

J  have  a  few  words  more  to  add  concerning 
Hector  and  Andromache:  in  the  common  epithet, 
^l^t»4  applied  to  the  former  \1^014  KO^CLiohoq 
ExTCCf  5  and  the  frequent  use  of  the  words  IJL^Ct^ 
&^  fJLSyxv^  ^i^d  in  the  part  of  the  6th  Iliad  lately 
under  CLonsideration,  it  seems  to  me  that  an  allu- 
sion was  intended  to  the  city  of  Mecca,  the  holy 
city  of  the  Mahommedans ;  and  that  the  name  of 
Av^^^fJiXX^  herself  contains  a  like  allusion  to 
those  Mahommedans,  as  Me;/ccamen ;  and  the  pre* 
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destinarian  principles  of  that  sect,  whose  religion 
prevails  in  the  countries  in  question,  appear  to  be 
referred  to  in  Hector's  speech,  367  ; 

again,  in  his  brother  Paris's  speech  to  him,  333, 

Exro^,  &itei  VLB  kolt  aicolv  efeiK&Fogj  ^^  \ms^ 

9 

and  still  more  particularly  in  Hector's  speech  to 
his  wife,  487» 

Ov  yoL^  Tig  ii  \ms^  outrxv  *vHf  otXh  it^oiou^ec 
Oy  HOLKOVp  ^^€  yLS\i  fflrflAov,  ctw  rotTrf coTflt  yewfrx/. 

And  as  a  return  implies  a  previous  parting  or 
separation,  so  the  parting  or  separaticHi  of  Hector 
and  Andromache  may  be  only  a  fable,  indicative 
of  the  same  thing  as  the  Mahommedan  Hegira,  or 

return;  both  seem  commemorative  of  the  effects 

■J 

consequent  upon  the  annual  return  of  the  great 
luminary  of  the  world  to  the  tropic ;  the  words 
OL^  ^  0  WOUg  €lih\l^y  6  U.  467-S,  seem  to  point  to 
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the  ecliptic,  as  the  path  through  which  the  suii 
passes  or  declines;  and  the  76th  line  of  the  3d 
Iliad, 

seems  not  only  to  notice  the  city  of  Mecca,  which 
is  situate  nearly  under  the  tropic  ;  but  the  return 
itself,  by  the  word  ams^  and  even  the  Hegira 
nooiinatim,  by  Sj(fiLf^i  and  these  remarks  are  the 
more  likely  to  be  well  founded,  since  that  line 
and  the  two  following  it,  which  I  shall  cite  pre^ 
sently,  are  inserted  verbatim  in  the  7th  Iliad,  54 ; 
a  repetition,  by  which  oqr  attention  is  attracted 
to  them  in  a  particular  manner,  as  containing 
some  allusions  peculiarly  noticeable.  There  re* 
suits  from  the  whole,  this  probable  conclusion, 
that  the  original  object  of  the  Mahommedan  wor« 
ship  was  the  sun  ;  and  that  indeed  seems  to  be 
expressly  stated  in  the  following  lines  of  a  speech,  ' 
addressed  to  Hector,  who  presided  over  the  coun- 
try  which  is  the  principal  seat  of  that  religion,  U 
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- — Nw)  auTs  a  spuaaoLTo  ^oiGog  A^roXAow 

It  will  furnish  some  confirmatioa  of  the  repre- 
sentative characters  above  assigned  to  Hector  and 
Andromache,  if  by  Hecuba,  the  wife  of  Priam, 
we  understand  the  ErythV^an,  or  Red  Sea,  (not 
the  Arabian  Gulf,  which,  as  leading  to  it,  has 
acquired  the  common  name  of  the  Red  Sea,  but) 
that  division  of  the  ocean,  intercepted  between 
India  on  the  east,  and  Arabia  and  Africa  on  the 
west.     This  large  sea,  thus  confining  upon  Africa, 
may  not  unaptly  be  considered  as  the  wife  of  that 
great  continent,  represented  by  Priam;    and  its 
outline,  in  fact,  on  the  western  side,  at  the  mouth 
ofthePerskm  and  at  that  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  . 
exhibits  the  appearance  of  the  two  breasts  of  an 
old  woman,  of  which  I  shall  say  a  word  more  pre- 
sently.    If  the -position  of  the  twelve  chambers  of 
Priam's  daughters  be  recollected,  (as  determined 
above,  in  speaking  of  that  hero),  namely,  in  the 
Arabian  Gulf ;  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that  it  was  at 
the  end  of  thos^  chambers,  namely,  where  Africa, 


I 
I 

I 
I 
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at  the  mouth  of  that  Gulf,  first  opens  upon  the 
Erythraean  Sea  (as  is  seen  by  the  S43d  line  of  the 
6  IK))  that  Hector  (the  Euphrates)  meets  his  mo- 
ther, 6  IK  861,     . 

Ev^x  01  mio^oo^og  BiCLvnn^  vikj^B  fjump 
Aoib%m^  scxy^cx^y  dvyxT^ocn^  ethg  ei^i^. 

Her  daughter  Axd%K!^^  whom  she  brings  with 
her,  would  seem  to  be .  referable  to  the  sands  or 
pebbles,  {Kxoi)  which  are  carried  along  with  the 
waves  of  this  sea,  and  constitute  the  numerous 
shoals  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa  and  Madagascar. 
The  fJLsKiyihx  o/vov,  iis>u<p^o^X  0A/ov,  and  xAmx 
eiVOV  which  Hecuba  offers  to  her  son  Hector,  upon 
meeting  him  there,  cannot  but  allude  to  the 
coffee,  for  which  the  part  of  Arabia,  at  the  point 
in  question,  has  in  all  ages  been  famous:  and 
when  Hecuba,  in  her  lamentation  over  her  son 
Hector,  exclaims  in  the  83d  of  the  33  Iliad, 
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it  seems  plainly  to  allude  to  the  north  western 
corner  of  the  Erythraean  Sea,  where  it  directly 
meets  the  Euphrates  (Hector),  after  that  river  has 
passed  through  the  Persian  Gulf,  at  which  point 
that  north-western  corner  of  the  sea  resembles  an 
old  woman's  breast  still  more  than  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Arabian  Gulf;  that  point  is  called  at  this  day 
the  Straits  of  MoQandon,  which  name  itself  seems 
to  be  referred  to  by  the  word  jLttt^OV  ;  and  consi- 
dering  the  transposition  of  syllables,  as  above 
explained,  by  which  the  poet  has  composed  his 
names  Ewrcop^TotAdu/SiO^,  &c.  I  think  it  may  have 
been  intended  here  likewise  to  point  to  the  entire 
name  of  Mo^andon,  by  the  addition  of  the  sylla- 
ble  TCOV  (tcov  pLV^trxi)  as  mentioned  in  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  last  quotation. 

It  might  appear  extraordinary  if  1  were  to  say 
nothing  of  i£neas,  whom  the  Iliad  puts  upon  a 
level  with  Hector  himself.  6  II.  77* 
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but  as  he  is  the  principal  hero  and  main  subject  of 
an  entire  poem,  the  iEneid,  which  bears  bis 
name,  it  may  be  proper  to  keep  him  in  reserve  :  I 
proceed,  therefore,  having  now  explained  many  of 
the  Greek  and  Trojan  characters,  to  make  a  few 
observations  upon  Troy  itself. 

In  addition  to  the  puzzle  arising  from  this  place 
having  two  names,  Troy  and  Ilium,  it  is  certain 
that  there  is  nothing  in  which  the  poet  has  shewn 
so  much  subtlety  as  in  his  endeavours  to  disguise 
what  or  where  this  place  was:  far  from  giving  its 
real  name,  he  has  called  it  KxM'lKiO)^  «x  c^oyLM- 
V^  y  the  Greeks  also,  in  a  like  sense,  he  has  called 

AvcocfiAJfjLoi^  in  6  II.  2^55,  £iV(T(fW(JLOi  visg  A;ca/«u, 

I 

and  in  like  manner  for  the  same  purpose  of  dis- 
guise, Virgil,  in  describing  ^Eneas's  armour,  speaks 
of  clypei  non  enarrabile  texturo,  8  Mn.  62^. 

.That  the  ruins  of  a  town  or  village  of  the  name 
.of  Troy  should  be  found  in  the  Troad  of  Asia 
Minor;  that  there  should  be  two  springs  of  water 
there,  one  warm  and  the  other  cold;  that  the 
country  should  possess  its  (p^dt^^  eptveo)^^  and 
IMtA/A»c^WVJlv,  as  different  travellers   have  con- 
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vinced  the  public  by  their  narratives  and  drawings^ 
proves  nothing  as  to  any  ulterior  objects  the  poet 
might  have  had  in  view,  in  the  composition  of  the 
Iliad ;  for  the  scene  of  every  fable  must  be  laid 

somewhere,  and  when  that  scene  is  once  chosen, 

« 

it  is  indispensable  that  all  thQ  parts  of  it  should  be 
drawn  consistent  with  truth  and  with  each  other. 
But  the  scene  which,  after  the  town  in  the  Troad, 
seems  to  haye  been  secondarily  pointed  to  in  the 
Iliad,  was  the  whole  of  Egypt,  as  the  late  Mr, 
Bryant  was  near  discovering,  who  thought  that 
Troy  lay  somewhere  in  Egypt ;  and  in  this  sense 
I  derive  the  name  of  lA/OV  from  /Au$,  mud,  with 
reference  to  the  mud  of  the  Nile,  the  main  cause 
of  the  ancient  wealth  and  fertility  of  that  country. 
The  words  \mo  IT^OV  spoken  of  Thersites  (who, 
it  may  be  remembered,  represents  the  negro  race 
of  Africa  at  large),  2  IL  216, 

imply  that  IX/OV  (if  the  geographical  position  of 
the  negroes  be  considered)  was  situated  above  or 
to  the  northward  of  their  district  in  Africa :  and 
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the  same  words  in  9  II.  673^  in  speaking  of  N/p^ 
(who,  as  was  said  above,  represents  the  same  race), 
lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  So  again  the  word9 
IX/0V  ftO-CO,  in  1  11.71, 

make  it  probable,  that  in  iEtna  or  Stromboli's 
serving  as  a  landmark  for  ships  sailing  lA/OV  &(T(a^ 
Duov  was  situated,  in  part  at  least,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Mediterranean :  so  also  the  words  vpOTl 
IX/ov,  BTToa^Sif  TtoKiogj  and  the  like,  wherev^ 
used^  will  be  found  applicable  to  £gypt  in  parti-> 
cular,  or  Africa  in  general. 

The  following  lines  afford  additional  proof  of 
this  statement,  and  at  the  same  time  tend  to  fix 
some  other  positions  which  lie  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  lA/ov;   9  II.  8U, 

Eqi  h  Tiq  wpoTTOLpoi^s  7to>j^q  oumtx  wAcovn 
Ev  TTshod  aTTCLvevk  nspi^pofjiog  &Ax  hou  &Ax 

MoMLToi  Is  re  ovkm  mT^tuip^iMio  Mtpivwc^ 
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By  OUTtViOL  XO/dOVH,  elsewhere  called  by  a  proper 
name  KtxAA/xoXoauH^  I  understand  the  high,  beau* 
tiful  mountains  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  which  bor- 
der  the  east  end  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  then 

the  words  wpcmopoi^S  m}^(^  will  be  referable  to 

« 

iEgypt,  before,  or  at  the  head  of  which  these 
mountains  lie :  xss^M  and  wspi^pofJiOg  will  allude 
to  the  plain  of  the  sea  on  one  side  of  these  moun* 
tains,  and  to  that  of  the  Desert  of  Arabia  on  the 
other ;  and  the  last  line  refers  ^obviously  to  the 
myriads  of  locusts,  which  have  in  all  ages  infested 
Syria  and  Phoenicia,  like  so  many  furies  (Mup/Vr 
y^j  quasi  fJLVpiOi  spPiDiveg).  This  last  suggestion 
may  even  fix  the  position  of  £p/V£^  itself,  to  be, 
in  part  at  least,  the  Desert  of  Arabia,  from  the 
sands  of  which  come  those  locusts  (in  a  poetical 
view,  furies,  spmJSg) ;  and  further,  as  6p/vfOV  means 
in  one  sense,  and  is  commonly  translated  a  fig- 
tree,  it  may  tend  to  prove  what  I  have  said  above 
of  Arabia  and  Africa  together  considered  as  <p^(/^^ 
a  fig.  And  as  there  is  a  position  (7Xo;r/H)  some- 
times mentioned  with  ^p/VfOV,  as  in  99  II.  Hi, 
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I   tak6  occasion  to  notice  tliat  it  inay   possibly 
r^fer  to  those  high  mountains  before  mentioned, 

ft 

in  general,  or  perhaps  to  one  of  them  in  particular, 
K}ount  Carmel,  from  whence  the  prospect  into  the 
Mediterranean,  if  I  remember  right,  is  described  as 
Very  extensive.  The  Trojan  Wall,  or  TeiXPgy 
I  apprehend  to  be  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Arabian  Gulph;  and  the 
IFVpyCg  fJLSyOLg^  or  bulwark  mentioned  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines-  concerning  Andromache,  6  IL  S96t 
I  take  to  be  the  country  of  Arabia  at  large,  which 
has  the  shape  of  a  bastion,  *with  its  salient  angle 
situate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moka,  by  the 
Straits  of  BabelmandeL 

AAA'  sm  wvpyo)^  sSvi  (JLsydv  lA/^,  «v^;c'  ouoias 
Tei^sadxi  TpoMg  (JLsyx  h  xpxrog  «v^/  A%a/cov, 
H  f^sv  h  "sjpog  TQixog  sTreryofJLm  x(pimmj 

The  comparison  of  Andromache,  in  this  passage, 
to  a  person  insane,  pLOLtJOfJievvi  ^XVIOL^  alludes,  with- 
out doubt,  to  the  agitation  of  the  whirlpools  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  mentioned  above,  in  the  extract 
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from  Harris's  Voyages.  That  there  is  a  connec- 
tion, by  a'  subterraneous  channel,  between  those 
whirlpools  and  the  Arabian  Gulf  (Andromache), 
will  appear  highly  probable  from  a  simple  inspec- 
tion of  the  map ;  for  notwithstanding  that  Gulf 
or  Sea  is  so  lai^e  as  to  extend  through  near  twenty 
degrees  in  length,  and  in  some  places  from  three 
to  four  in  breadth,  it  is  not,  in  its  whole  space,  fed 
by  any  river  amounting  to  more  than  a  brook.  If 
the  T&X^ij  ^^  Trojan  wall,  is  rightly  assigned  as 
above,  to  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  it  would  seem  that 
thereabout  we  should  look  for  the  first  outlet  of 
the  channels  by  which  the  subterraneous  passage 
is  made  from  the  whirlpools  to  the  Arabian  Gulf; 
and  this  would  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  citation  above,  namely,  that  when  Andromache 
(at  the  whirlpools)  came  to  the  mpya\f  fJiSypLV 
(Arabia),  she  made  her  way  TrpoQ  TQl^oq  ;  but 
though  the  first  or  chief  outlet  may  be  at  that 
isthmus,  there  are  doubtless  innumerable  springs 
in  the  great  multitude  of  shoals  of  the  Arabian 
Gulf  through  which  the  waters  from  those  whirl- 
pools find  their  passage ;  and  that  it  is  the  sands  of 
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Arabia  which  ultimately  stop  the  Euphrates,  and 
give  it  its  course  to  the  ocean  through  the  Persian 
Gulf,  will  appear  from  a  consideration  of  the  lines 
in  which  Andromache  says  to  her  husband  Hector 
(the  Euphrates),  6  II.  431, 

A>Ji  ays  vuv  shsaips  mi  xurr^  ynycJ  sm  zsvpyo^ 

AXOV  ^  ^mO)f  XSCL^  SptV60)l  a^dfit  (JieOuc^OL 

AyL^OLToq  eqi  woXig  mi  smlpofjLog  s7rh£T0  ra^og. 

The  situation  of  Arabia  Petraea  (Axov)^  on  the 
borders  of  the  Desert  of  Arabia,  and  confining 
upon  the  Arabian  Gulf  {where  the  city,  that  is, 
E^ypt,  is  most  accessible,  and  where  the  wall, 
as  above  defined,  would  be  taken  in  the  rear), 
coupled  with  the  natural  phenomena,  before  No- 
ticed in  speaking  of  the  character  of  Andromache, 
furnishes  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  those  lines : 
but  as  the  city  of  Mecca  lies  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
district  in  question,  and  as  there  seems  to  be  an 
allusion  to  that  city  by  name  in  the  words  lisyou 
^d  fJi^CL  in  the  former  of  the  two  passages  last 
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cited)  I  am  much  inclined  to  think,  it  was  the 
poet's  intention  not  merely  to  notice  those  natural 
phsenomena,  but,  (by  the  words  €Wi  XSVpycv  ^^ 
pLSyM^  &c.  &c.)  to  suggest  a  recollection  of  the 
annual  pilgrimages  of  the  Mahommedans  to  Mecca, 
their  holy  city. 

But  though  every  part  of  the  Iliad  may  conspire 
to  prove  that  the  city,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
there  besieged,  and  which  it  was  the  object  of 
that  siege  to  possess,  was  the  country  of  Egypt ; 
yet  is  it  certain  that  an  ulterior  object  of  conten- 
tion  in   that   poem,  is  the  establishment  of  an 
influence  over  the  wealth  and   power  of  Asia, 
which  continent  being  the  seat  of  the  great  chain 
of  mountains  called  Taurus,  gives  us  the  definition 
of  the  other  name  of  Ilium,  Tpo/>f  (quasi  TfltupoVf). 
To  view  Egypt  alont  in  the  poetical  Troy  of  the 
Iliad,  would  be  to  stop  very  short  indeed  of  the 
poet's  meaning ;  and  yet  on  reflection  it  will  ap- 
pear that  this  reference  to  Asia,  under  the  name  of 
Troy,  and  to  Egypt,  under  that  of  Hium,  will  only 
be  another  thing  and  the  same,  since  it  is  evident 
irom  the  stupendous  masses  of  architecture  in 

L  2 
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Egypt,  and  the  long  and   peaceable  possession 
which  such  splendid  remains  prove  to  have  been 
enjoyed  by  those  who  held  the  dynasty  there,  that 
Egypt    was  anciently  a  common  and   habitual 
medium  of  communicatioh  between  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  a  step,  as  it  were,  from  the  former  to  the 
latter.     For  who  were  the  Greeks  who  laid  siege 
to  Troy,  as  in  either  way  above  defined  ?     Whoi 
but  the  Europeans  ?  The  common  epithet  applied 
to  the  Greeks  in  the  Iliad,  KopWOf/jOOCf/TSg  AxctiOi^ 
alludes  to  the  Europeans  making  their  hair  a  source 
of  ornament  in  their  dress ;  whereas  the  Asiatics 
almost  invariably  cover  it  with  the  turban.     Ano« 
ther  epithet,  no  less  commonly  applied   to  the 
Greeks,  sxnMffJuisg^  alludes  to  the  Europeans  ex- 
hibiting their  legs  bare,  with  all  the  grace  that 
nature  gives  them,  whereas  the  Asiatics  invariably 
cover  them  with  long  robes,  or  loose  and  heavy 
pantaloons.     So  again  the  epithet  HU2Jjyuv0LaMy 
applied  to  Ax^iOI^OL^    does  justice  to  the  beauty  of 
European  women,  as  compared  with  the  Asiatics. 
It  appears  also  that  there  is  a  clear  distinction 
taken  in  the  Iliad  between  the  Europeans  and 
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Asiatics  in  point  of  religion ;  for  while  Achilles, 
considered  as  representing  the  Nile  and  Egypt, 
sides  with  the  Greeks  (because,  as  I  have  sup- 
posed, Egypt, was  at  the  time  in  question  pos- 
sessed by   Europeans,  professing  of  course   the 
religion  of  Europe),  Priam  sides  with  the  Trojans, 
because  all  the  rest  of  Africa  is  Mahommedan;  and 
upon  this  ground  may  one  explanation  be  assigned 
why  the  same  country,  Africa,  is  represented  in 
the  poem  by  two  heroes,  Achilles  and  Priam,  in 
opposition  to  each  other.    The  identity  of  religion 
fornishes  a  reason  lilcewise  why  Hector,  Paris,  and 
the  rest,  are  fabled  to  be  the  sons  of  Priam,  since 
all  the  extensive  countries,  represented  by  those 
heroes,   alike   profess   Mahommedism,      Lastly, 
it  appears  also,  that  the  geographical  divisions  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  conformable  to  the  same  divi- 
sions of  the  present  day,  are  noticed  by  the  poet ; 
for  in  the  77th  line  of  the  3d  Iliad,  it  is  said  of 
Hector, 
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for  the  circumstances  of  a  branch  of  Mount  Taurus 
rising  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  of  Asia's  begin n  ng 
in  that  country  (represented  as  it  is  by  Hector), 
seem  to  be  brought  into  view  by  those  expres- 
sions, and  the  line  of  division  itself  seems  referred 
to  by  the  words  (JLBiTC^  hifog.  Perhaps  also  there 
may  be  an  allusion  to  the  city  of  Constantinople, 
commonly  called  the  Ottoman  porte  or  gate,  in 
the  last  word,  ^^og,  as  constituting  the  door  be* 
tween  Europe  and  Asia ;  which  door  is  again  no- 
ticed, by  wvXoc  in  ffJp[mvhoiey  where  Constant!* 
nople  (Kcoy  t?oA/v)  (as  well  as  the  neighbouring 
Greek  islands)  is  mentioned  in  thb  677  of  the  2  IK 

Kxi  Kcov  EvpvTPjXoio  t^joA/v  vm^g  rs  KxXvSvoLg. 

But  what  hero  represents  the  British  Islands  all 
this  while?  For  surely,  when  a  Helen  is  the 
prize,  or  an  object  is  in  view  which  interests  all 
the  rest  of  Europe,  the  inhabitants  of  those  islands 
can  never  be  supposed  to  have  stood  idle  ami 
taken  no  part  in  the  contest.  By  whom  would 
we  wish  to  see  these  happy  islands  representee} 
rather  than  by  Nestor ;  in  whose  character  are  at 
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once  depicted,  wisdom,  courage,  justice,  expe-* 
rience,  science,  eloquence,  humanity,  military 
skill,  in  short,  all  the  noble  qualities  that  adorn 
the  good  and  the  great.  The  following  lines  of 
the  catalogue  prove  the  representative  character 
of  Nestor,  m  just  assigned,  2  11,  591 : 

O/  5^  UvXov  B^ByiovTo  kxi  Apytm  spxrem^ 
Kai  Qpvc^  Kh(psmQ  wopov  kai  evfcrrrov  Ajtcv 
Km  KmApiffon^^a^  wii  AtJL<pryBfeuiv  s^ou(n 
KoLi  TIt^bov  km  EAo$  mi  Acop/ov*  evfl*  re  Mwa/ 
Avrofie^fPLi  QofJLvpN  rc^  ©p^iia  -cjctwav  taoi^i^q — 

hlha  XQ^SMOUilB^CLl  tSljpoV  dfO^av,  aUTOtf  OLOlht^ 

Qecnrstrw  xvsMno  mi  aAeAadov  Ki^oupi^ 
Toov  aud'  vfyB{Jtjovsvs  Tepvffiog  itttfotx  Nf^cof • 

By  nuAov,  from  mXOL  janua,  I  understand  Eng- 
land, with  reference  to  the  two  famous  Straits, 
Passages,  or  Doors  of  St.  George's  Channel  and 
Dover,  just  as  the  Strait  of  Bpbelmandeb  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  is  so  called  from  bab, 
a  gate.  By  AfWfV  may  be  understood  Ireland,  or 
lerne ;  by  ©fUOV,  the  passage  through,  or  thorough-' 
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&Lre  of  Ah<l)&OlO  TFO^OV^  the  pass  of  the  letter  alpha, 
(the  two  British  Isles  exhibiting,  in  fact,  the  shape 
of  that  letter;)  by  fiiXT/TOV  Ctm),  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland ;  by  KvTFOl^iaoyiinX,  the  districts  of 
North  Britain,  within  which  the  Scotch  firs  are 
found ;  by  AfJLCpiye\^etOLV^  the  narrow  part  of  England 
about  Durham,  where  the  land  is  nearly  cut 
through  by  the  sea  on  each  side  of  it;  by  TItsXsov^ 
I  understand  Ireland  again,  which  has  the  shape 
of  a  wing ;  by  EA05,  Wales ;  by  Acop/OV,  Dover ; 

«  - 

and  the  fable  that  follows  relates  to  the  sands  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Goodwins;  which,  in  a 
poetical  sense?  almost  blind  the  river  Thames 
(©Of/VfiV,  quasi  Thame  and  f£co)  at  its  mouth.  In 
Ts^igg^  there  appears  an  allusion  to  the  British 
islands,  as  highly  remarkable  for  their  verdure  or 
greenness;  and  in  /TTTTOTflt,  to  their  inhabitants 
being  much  addicted  to  navigation,  as  well 
as  their  being  fond  of  horses,  and.  possessing  an 
excellent  race  of  them ;  for  iTmog  often  nieans  a 
ship  in  If  omer ;  and  by  17F7FCT0L,  therefore,  may  be 
understood  a  distinguished  navigator,  or  great  sea-^ 
commander. 
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The  geographical  position  of  Nestor's  country 
relative  to  that  of  Agamemnon  (France,  including 
Spain,*  as  in  a  great  degree  dependent  on  or  con- 
nected with  France),  namely,  as  being  over  it,  or 
over  its  head,  or  to  the  northward  of  it,  is  noticed 
by  the  59th  line  of  the  2d  II 


*  In  treming  the  character  of  Menelaus,  a  few  pages 
back,  as  representing  Spain,  the  following  note  ought  to 
have  been  inserted,  with  reference  to  the  mention  of 
Dw^f Tn  as  one  of  the  places  in  subjection  to  him.    Tlie 
3rd  vol.  of  Bourgoanne's  Travels  in  Spain,  p.  156,  has  this 
passage,  "  The  country  round  Carthagena  was  formerly 
called  Campb  Sparlario;  and  the  appellation  of  Spartaria 
was  also  given  to  the  city  on  account  of  the  great  quantity 
of  spartum,  or  Spanish  broom,  found  in  the  plains  and 
mountains."      And  in  p.  419  of  the  same  book,  is  the 
following  passage,  "  The  kind  of  grass  which  the  Spaniards 
call  Esparta  is  very  common,  for  it  covers  a  great  part  of 
Spain.     It  serves  lo  make  ropes,  mats,  and  several  useful 
articles.    Mr.  Bowles  (a  writer  upon  Spain)  says  he  counted 
upwards  of  forty  methods  of  employing  it :  among  others, 
they  spin  it  into  veryJine  linen." 
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and  when  Nestor  is  mentioned  in  1  II.  3^9, 


there  is  perhaps  not  merely  an  allusion  thereby  to 
the  triangular  shape  of  the  British  Isles,  but  to  the 
three  great  portions  of  which  they  are  composed, 
England,   Scotland,  and   Ireland ;    to   the   three 
estates  of  their  government ;  to  the  form  of  their 
tnunicipal  constitutions,  which  is  commonly  three- 
fold, consisting  of  a  mayor  and  two  councils ;  and 
to  the  like  form  of  their  judicial  constitution  in  a 
judge  and  two  juries  ;  and  when  Nestor  (England) 
says  of  himself  VI^X^v  syCf)  (JLV^OlO^   the  poet,    in 
putting  those,  words  into  his  mouth,  may  have 
intended  to  intimate  that  the  first  invention  of  the 
fabulous  method  of  composition,  which  4vas  three- 
fold in  its  nature,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  English 
also. 

Nor  let  it  be  imagined,  because  the  poet  has  con- 
stituted Agamemnon  Generalissimo  of  the  Greeks, 
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that  it  was  therefore  his  intention  to  place  these 

islands  in  a  rank  subordinate  to  France  even  with. 

all  its  dependencies.     That  arrangement  exists  in 

appearance  only  but  not  in  reality,  and  is  made 

merely  with  analogy  to  the  general  manners  of  the 

inhabitants  of  France,  in  whom,  through  all  ages, 

there  has  been  an  inherent  love  of  command  and 

power  (which,  in  point  of  extent  of  territory,  they 

have  in  fact  enjoyed),  or  to  the  disposition  of  its 

government,  which  has  at  all  times  been  strictly 

monarchical  and  military.      But  the  pre-eminent 

importance  of  Nestor's  character  is  manifested  in 

every  page  of  the  Iliad  ;  the  great  antiquity  of  his 

influence  in   Europe,  appears   as  well  from   his 

age  as  from  the  frequent  reference  he  makes  to  his 

former  exploits, 

E/0'  oog  viSoooifJLij  &c.  &c. 

and  in  all  cases  of  doubt  or  difficulty,  his  advice 
is  decisive,  as  7  11.  235, 
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His  importance  further  appears  from  frequent 
passages  in  the  Iliad,  similar  to  the  following, 

NaoTopij  Tov  f fit  (juxTiKTrx  y^f ovrcov  ri  AyotiLtf^cov, 

2  11.  21, 

and  from  Agamemnon's  holding  a  council  of  the 
Grecian  heroes,  not  at  his  own  ship  but  at  Nes- 
tor's ;  and  its  being  held  on  board,  or  near  to  a 
ship,  marks  likewise  the  consequence  attached  to 
a  maritime  power,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  it  is 
treated  as  a  royal  power,  as  evidenced  by  the  word 

2  11.  65. 

Among  the  very  numerous  resemblances  to  the 
human  face  exhibited  by  the  outline  of  the  Bri- 
tish Islands,  the  true  prototype  of  Nestor,  as 
copied  from  the  map  in 
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Fig.  169, 


r>A.^- 


y,,^^ 


( 


is  tobe  found  I  think,  on  the  south  coast  of  England, 
looking  stedfastly  upon  France ;  the  brow  at  the  Isle 
of  Portland,  the  nose  extending  from  thence  to 
Poole  harbour;  the  mouth  at  Southampton  Water, 
and  the  beard  extending  through  the  counties  of 
Sussex  and  Kent ;  and  when  it  is  said  of  Nestor, 
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as  above  quoted,  that  (JiBrX  T^lTXTOlfffi^  OLV0LffO'€)fy 
it  means,  that  as  between  the  three  divisions 
of  the  British  Isles  into  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  the  predominant  influence  or  power 
resided  in  England,  according  thereby  with  the 
position  and  the  prototype  of  Nestor,  as  drawn  in 

fig.  169.  • 

The  paternal  regard  of  Nestor  to  the  welfare  of 
his  people,  as  a  king,  may  be  observed  in  the  re- 
peated phrase  of  woifJiSVl  hoLOC^y  in  these  lines,  5 
II.  565, 

Tov  y  /J^v  AvriXoxog  (isyothiJLH  Ns^o^og  viog 

BW  h  hx  W^OfJiXX(^'  ^^f ^  y*f  ^^^  WOtfJLSVt  hOLOCfif 

Ai\feiOLg  y  »  /Ltavf,  ioog  zss^  £ccv  woXcfii^gy 
Q$'5/Ja/  Juo  (poor5  wx^'  xXKviXoKn  yLBfwrs — 

These  lines  also  cany  us  to  Ireland,  which  is  re- 
presented by  Nestor's  son,  Antiloehus.  And 
the  filial  r^ard  and  afifectionate  anxietr  of  Ire- 
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land  for  the  parent  country,  as  well  as  the  cordial 
unshaken  union  of  the  two  countries,  and  distin-^ 
guished  bravery  of  their  inhabitants,  are  marked 
in  every  syllable  of  them. 

I  apprehend  Scotland  to  be  represented  by  Ido- 
meneus  a  very  considerable  character  in  the  Iliad, 
who  is  compared  to  a  wild  boar,  in  4  II.  253, 

and  the  comparison  is  perfectly  apposite  ;  for  if 
Scotland  be  viewed  with  its  south  side  uppermost, 
it  will  be  seen  to  resemble  the  head  of  that  ani- 
mal, as  fronting  the  east;  with  its  mouth  opening 
in  the  Murray  Frith,  as  drawn  from  the  map  in 

Fig.  170; 
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and  it  is  well  known  that  many  distinguisbed 
families  in  Scotland  bear  such  a  boar's  head  in 
their  coats  of  arms.  Meriones,  the  great  friend  of 
Idomeneus,  I  take  to  represent  Denmark  or  Jut- 
land, as  well  because  his  troops  are  said  to  be 
stationed  last  in  point  of  position, 

with  analogy  to  Jutland's  having  that  sort  of 
position,  (inasmuch  as  it  constitutes  the  termi- 
nating  point  of  the  more. important  parts  of  Eu- 
rope,) as  l)ecause  the  name  of  M^f/Wij  would 
seem  to  be  derivable  from  fUj^og^  agreeing  with 
the  circumstance  that  Denmark  or  Jutland  has  a 
resemblance  in  shape  to  the  human  thigh. 

A  strong  confirmation  of  what  was  just  now 
said  of  Nestor  and  the  English  will  arise  from  a 
consideration  of  the  character  of  Menestheus, 
who  is  noticed  in  the  following  lines  of  the  cata- 
logue, 2  II.  546. 
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OiB*  Aimur  a%ov- 


Twv  auf  vrysfjUDisve  v'iog  JJersMo  Msv€(r^sv4 

KofffJOKFXi  mt^q  ts  mi  xvs^oiq  xorTrihoiyroLg" 
NfOTcof  oioq  epii^ef'  o  ycn^  Tr^oysvsorspog  jisr 

I  take  this  hero  to  represent  Holland  and  Flan- 
ders, both  remarkable  in  all  ages  for  their  various 
manufactures  of  linen,  coarse  and  fine  ;  a  circum- 
stance, whiqh  the  derivation  of  the  name  of 
Me^sa^evg^  (man  and  BQ^yig^  e^WTO?  cloth,)  would 
seem  to  imply.  The  pit  or  hole  of  the  Zuyder 
Zee^  in  Holland,  (Hole-land,)  is  pointed  to  by 
the  word  UsTSdio  I  and  the  great  skill  of  the 
Dutch  in  horsemanship,  (or  rather  seamanship), 
in  which  the  English  alone,  (Nestor,)  could  con- 
tend with  them,  is  alluded  to  by  iTTTKq  ;  and  for 
reasons  (not  now  assigned),  I  strongly  incline  to 
think  that  the  denomination  of  A^VfifXlOi  has  a 
regard  to  maritime  countries  in  general,  and  from 
thence  in  a  particular  manner  to  England.     Hoi- 

VOL.  V,  -        .     M 
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land's  being  a  newer  or  younger  country  than 
England,  (that  is,  as  being  gained  from  the  sea,  as 
in  great  part  it  has  been,  by  the  driving  of  piles 
and  by  embankments,)  is  implied  by  the  term 
7F^oyS)f&n€^og^  applied  to  Nestor.  Finally,  by 
the  word  ounnhotyrctg^  I  apprehend  an  allusion 
to  be  intended  to  the  shape  of  a  shield,  which 
Flanders  in  general  exhibits,  and  more  especially 
to  the  numerous  fortresses  with  which  it  abounds, 
it  being  a  part  of  ancient  Burgundy,  to  which 
there  is  a  particular  reference  by  the  word  Tnjpyo)^ 
in   the   following  lines,    in    which    Menestheus 

is  again  noticed  ;  as  f/ywaa/  may  allude  to  the 
ice  which  takes  fast  hold  in  the  countries  of 
Holland  and  Flanders,  12  11.  331. 

Ti^$  h  iScov  ^ryvig  viog  TleTsdio  Me\fSffi&j^ 

and  again,  13  II.  373. 
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I  have  now  observed  upon  most  of  the  prin- 
cipal heroes  of  both  the  Greeks  and  Trojans;  but 
there  remain  without  doubt  several  more  of  con- 
siderable rank,  upon  whom  remarks  will  hereafter 
be  made  in  their  turn  :  but  as  to  the  multitude  of 
inferior  characters,  named  in  the  Iliad,  I  cannot 
undertake  to  notice  them,  2  II.  448. 

though  the  truth  with  which  they  are  drawn 
proves  that  the  poet  had  the  most  accurate  and 
minute  knowledge  of  the  countries  which  they 
represent.  But  in  pursuit  of  my  intention,  to 
bring  under  view  in  these  chapters  the  geographi- 
cal notices  of  the  poet,  of  the  larger  kind,  I  pro\ 
ceed  to  remark  upon  a  few  other  countries  not 
hitherto  mentioned,  and  which  may  come  more 
naturally  under  review  in  this  first  chapter  than 
elsewhere. 

Of  the  countries  bordering  upon  Denmajk  or 

M  S 
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Jutland  just  now  mentioned, .  the  following  lines 
seem  to  contain  a  notice  ;  2  II.  638 

A/TcoAoov  ^'  rryetro  Qox^  Av^^xifjuffifog  viog 
Oi  nxa;^ cov'  BtsyLCNTO  mi  QAsvov  vih  IIuXww 


By  AjtcoAcov  I  apprehend  we  should  understand 
the  Swedes,  whose  country  borders  upon  the  pass 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Baltic,  at  which,  in  all  ages, 
the  famous  tolls  have  been  collected  ;  by  Avh^OU" 
(LtCOV  (from  OLvvi^  and  OLiiJiOL^)  Russia,  with  allusion 
to  the  bloody  or  red  colour  of  the  rose  (Russia, 
rose-*/*  ;)  by  QAa/ov,  the  country  of  Holstein  ; 
by  UvXvrw  (from  zjuX*,  janua),  the  country  the 
coast  of  which  forms  the  entrance  into  the  Baltic 
at  the  Cattegat  ;  by  XoLhKl^X  Xyx^OiXov^  the 
rocky  (5^*^X0$,  brass)  country  of  Norway,  bor- 
dering on  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  and  by  KjXKvBmhI^ 
Denmark. 

In  regard  to  the  countries  of  Europe  still  fur- 
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tber  north,  the  following  lines  seem  clearly- to  be 
descriptive  of  the  remotest  parts  :  2  II.  828, 

Toov  ^^x  ASfticrro?  re  mi  Aficpipg  A/vod«f>j|. 

The  names  of  AS^OTO?  and  Al^oretX  are  to  be 
derived  perhaps  from  OL  priv.  and  SffitCO  *»  and  thus 
(by  alluding  to  the  snows  which  put  an  end  to 
agricultural  labours,)  mark  the  countries  in  ques- 
tion to  be  Lapland,  as  (by  Jj^jlcov  ATTdia^)  we 
should  probably  understand  Iceland  ;  while 
Il/TUfl*v  refers  to  the  pine  trees  which  abound 
in  those  high  northern  latitudes,  and  the  space 
through  which  the  arctic  line  passes  there,  is 
expressed  by  XiVoOoOf  n|  ;  as  AfKpiog  denotes  that 
line  to  be  circular. 

In  the  following  lines,  2  II.  734, 

Oi  ^  sxo\f  Of^tev/ov,  01  re  k^i^  Xits^eiiM 

Oi  ^  ^%0*  AffTS^tOV  TiTfltVO/0  T£  >>BJM.  KU^mt' 
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the  name  O^fJL^iOV  would  seem  to  be  referable  to 

Armenia,  which  lies  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and 

« 
the  Black  Sea  ;  XfWJV  to  the  river  Wolga  ;  T^6- 

PQiMj  to  the  Caspian  Sea  itself;  the  term  denot- 
ing that  that  sea  and  its  great  river  Wolga  are 
perfectly  inland,  (uTTff  OLiCiv).  A<rrs^m  relates 
to  the  city  of  Astracan,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Wolga.  TiTdVOlO  }^vm  mpWX  seem  to  refer  to 
the  snowy  mountains,  in  which  lie  the  sources  of 
the  Don,  or  Tanais,  {TlTCivOlo)^  which  falls  into 
the  Black  Sea,  but  has  a  course  in  the  same  di- 
rection, and  bordering  upon  the  Wolga;  EimmuKog 
has  been  before  explained  to  be  referable  to  tbe 
Black  Sea  itself;  and  by  the  allusion  to  the 
blood-colour,  or  redness  of  a  rose,  (in  the  word 
aiyiCi  in  KvoLilJiOVOg^)  there  would  seem  to  be  here 
also  a  reference  to  Russia,  whose  provinces  extend 
to  the  Black  Sea. 

Much  has  already  been  said  of  Africa,  in  treat- 
ing of  various  characters,  but  a  few  wopds  more 
may  be  added  upon  that  continent,  with  refereliij^e 
to  Sarpedon,  2  II.  876,  Sap^n^Jcov  5'  «f%5V  AuK/CjJV, 
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I  derive  his  name  from  Zapx  em  K/^OOV  ;  and  by 
an  allusion  to  the  great  Desert  of  Barbary,  called 
Zara,  and  to  what  I  have  before  observed  of  Ou6o^^ 
I  take  this  hero  to  represent  the  negro  race  (thus 
once  more  represented,)  which  inhabits  the  dis« 
trict  in  question :  for  though  the  term  Amkioi 
may  contain  an  allusion  to  h&JHOq^  white,  yet  do 
I  understand  by  it  the  very  reverse  of  }^K0(;  J 
just  as  the  poet  used  the  word  HCOJ\dfrTQq  in  the 
same  ironical  sense,  in  speaking  of  Ni^eug.  In 
the  following  lines  of  a  speech  of  Sarpedon :  5 
II.  578, 


u/ov 


the  word  eTtiKH^oq  denotes  that  the  blacks  are  the 
slaves  of  the  whites ;  and  the  remainder  of  the 
passage,  that,  as  such,  they  are  transported  to*  a 
distance,   (and  a  great  distance,  jlmAa  mAoflfV,) 
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from  AvKWj  (the  ironically-disguised  name  of 
their  own  country),  situate  upon  the  yellow  or 
golden  sands  of  the  river  Gain,  (implied  by 
Hfltvdw),  and  that  they  are  separated  from  their 
wives,  children,  and  possessions,  alluding  parti- 
cularly perhaps  (by  KiyifJiOLTX  tJJoXAflt),  to  the 
gold  dust  which  they  collect  in  their  own  coun- 
try, and  barter  for  European  produce.  Other 
quotations  will  be  made  hereafter  which  tend  to 
prove  the  very  ancient  transportation  of  the 
negroes  from  Africa, 

On  the  western  side  of  Africa,  the  island  of  St. 
Helena  seems  to  be  alluded  to  under  the  char 
racter  of  EAcVO?,  in  1 2  II.  94, 

Toov  5f  Tf /Tcov  EXs)f06' 

I 
\  . 

while  on  its  eastern  side  that  of  Socotora,  near 
the  entrance  into  the  Arabian  Gulf,  is  noticed, 
about  the  middle  of  the  Ilth  Iliad,  under  the 
character  of  SooKO^  «  and  the  allusion  to  bloody 
in  the  458th  line  there. 
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Ai(JioL  rs  01  (ntous^&iToq  oLvs^nrrOj 

refers  to  the  name  of  the  Erythraean,  or  Red  Sea, 
which  washes  its  shores.  The  great  island  of 
Madagascar,  on  this  same  side  of  Ajfrica,  seems  to 
me  to  be  represented  with  much  detail  in  the  10th 
Iliad,  under  the  character  of  Dolon,  but  I  shall 
merely  observe  upon  it  here,  that  the  helmet  of 

Dolon,    10  II.  335,  KffltTi    5'  STTl    XT/SfW    KUVSW^ 

has  a  reference  to  the  general  form  of  the  Island  of 
Madagascar,  which  has  the  shape  of  a  weazel 
(xT/Sfw)  with  its  head  and  back  towards  India ; 
and  the  particular  point  to  which  the  head  of  the 
weazel  is  turned,  namely,  Bombay,  appears  to  be 
covertly  noticed  by  the  word  /3Ajit^ot/vcov,  in  the 
375th  line  following. 

Being  now  arrived  once  more  in  India,  and 
having  already  exceeded  the  limits  of  what  some 
writers  have  thought  to  have  been  known  to  the 
ancients  in  geography ;  (and  indeed  it  was  not  far 
from  Bombay,  namely,  in  the  province  of  Guze- 
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rate,  on  the  western  border  of  India,  that  Alexan- 
der is  supposed  to  have  erected  his  twelve  altars, 
and  b^un  his  march  back  towards  Greece,  being 
unable  to  prevail  upon  his  soldiers  to  go  further 
eastward  ;)  I  here  put  a  period  to  this  chapter. 


CHAPTER  THE  SECOND 


INDIA  AND  CHINA. 
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CHAPTER  THE  SECOND. 


India  and  China. 

The  peninsula  of  India  has  been  in  all  ages  so 
distinguished  for  its  fertility,  wealth,  and  advance- 
ment in  the  arts,  that,  if  known  at  all  to  Homer, 
it  is  not  likely  it  should  have  escaped  a  very  par- 
ticular observation,  and  I  find  it  accordingly  re- 
peatedly noticed  by  him  under  diflferent  characters 
of  the  Iliad,  besides  that  of  Paris.  In  Pandarus, 
for  instance,  we  may  again  see  India,  as  his  name 
alone  seems  to  indicate  (quasi,  t<JAV  $0t^)  ;  almost 
every  officer  in  that  country  having  the  name  of 
his  office  terminated  by  Dar,  as  Havildar,  Kille- 
dar,  Subahdar,  &c.  &c. ;  and  though  it  is  possible 
that  the  name  may  be  derived  from  Pandaram,  a 
&ort  of  religious  sect  in  India ;  yet  when  we  sree 
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the  same  country  again  personified  in  the  person 
of  Dares  singly,  without  the  first  syllable,  5  IL  11. 

Hv  ^s  Tig  sj  Tpoosaai  A^$  oUpvetoq  ojuuilcwv, 

it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  former  deriva- 
tion (quasi  Dar  and  XlX)  is  the  more  correct.  The 
following  lines  state  Pandarus  to  be  the  son  of 

Auxfltwv,  4  II.  89, 

cLfiCpi  Is  jbc/v  K^xre^M  cix^g  ourwi^am 

Aacov,  01  01  siiono  a/n  Ai(rmoio  ^oolw^   . 

which  name  of  Auxftoov  I  derive  from  }\£UXOgy  as 
allusive  to  the  white  muslin  dresses  in  which  the 
Indians  clothe  themselves ;  while  in  the  word 
At(nj7rotO  (quasi,  XIX^  Sepoy)  there  is  a  reference  to 
the  well-known  Sepoy  troops  of  that  country,  and 
^^  f OAWV  to  its  many  great  rivers :  so  also  in  th« 
I03d  line,  still  relating  to  Pandarus, 

wef  mc(y  dee  disguised  in  ZfAfW?  Delhi^  the  capital 
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of  India :  if  now  we  compare  these  citations  with 
the  account  given  of  Pandarus  in  the  catalogue, 
2  U.  824, 

O/  h  ZsXeixv  evxm 
TIx)iioLpog — . 

in  which  the  city  of  Delhi,  and  the  Sepoys  (with 
their  black  complexion,  under  the  idea  of  a  dark- 
coloured  river),  are  again  in  the  same  manner  no- 
ticed ;  no  doubt  will  remain  of  what  the  poet  really 
intended :  again,  under  the  word  xyXoLOg^  a  refer- 
ence seems  to  be  had  to  the  diamonds  found  in 
India,  and  used  by  the  natives  in  the  ornament 
of  their  dress,  while  the  827  of  II.  2,  relating  to 
Pandarus, 

Uxvh^ogy  00  KXi  ro^ov  A?roAAcov  w/rog  fSwxfv, 

shews  that  the  curve  or  bow  of  the  tropical  circle 
crosses  the  heart  of  India,  as  represented  by  him.  * 
As  to  the  way  by  which  the  ancients  proceeded. 
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to  India,  I  have  already  spoken  of  that  in  treating 
of  the  Scaean  Gates,  and  in  the  cursory  observa-' 
tions  made  there  on  the  fable  of  the  marriage  of 
Peleus  and  Thetis.     I  tliink  likewise  that  when; 
in  the  S31  of  the  16  II.  Achilles  makes  a  libation 
to  Jupiter  upon  the  departure  of  his  friend  Pa- 
troclus,  clad  in  the  arms  of  the  former  (that  is 
upon  the  Delta's  (Patroclus)  going  out  of  view 
when    overflowed   by    (Achilles)    the   Nile) ;    a 
poetical  allusion  is  made  to  the  femous  canal  of 
communication  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Arabian  Gulf,  which  in  fact  would  be  most 
serviceable  at  the  time  of  such  annual  inundation  ; 


Xf^K^  J*  X7F0  ZS(f)fJL  oLvsojye 

&yiKS e/ix  h  01  ^€7f(ig  sffx^~ 

N/4^To  y  OLVTog  xsi^cu;  oij(pva(r(iTo  ^  xi^onx  ONO)f — 

where,  among  other  circumstances,  we  have  in  the 
word  XBiPCHg^  an  oblique  reference  to  the  canafs 
connecting  itself  with  the  Nile,  and  so  passing  by 
the  city  of  Cairo  ;  and  in  OU^OL  0/VOV,  to  coffee 
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(of  which  the  Turks  and  Egyptians  are  so  fond) 
being  brought  by  the  canal  from  Arabia.  This 
famous  canal  is  again  particularly  noticed  in  6  li. 
298, 

where  Kj<FC^)g  would  seem  to  allude  to  tlie  name 
of  Cosseir  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  town, 
the  outlet  of  it  probably  was;  and  as  it  was  situate 
opposite  to  and  poured  out  its  waters  upon  the 
coast  of  Arabia  (represented  by  Aimjvcof)^  the 
canal  may,  from  that  circumstance,  have  been 
fabled  to  be  the  wife  of  Antenor.* 

*  The  Sepoys  who  were  conveyed  from  India  to  Egypt 
(I  think  10  the  year  1799>  under  Sir  David  Baird)  were 
landed  at  Cosseir ;  and  an  officer  who  accompanied  them 
informed  me  that  in  the  whole  of  ihe  distance  from  thence 
to  K^o6  on  the  Nile  (about  150  miles)  they  marched  along 
what  was  obviously  the  bed  of  a  river  or  canal  with  a  peb* 
bly  bottom :  there  were  on  the  higher  points,  on  the  bor* 
ders  of  the  banks,  the  remains  of  forts  which  seemed  to 
have  been  intended  for  the  defence  of  it,  probably  against 

VOL.  V.  N 
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The  lines  below  notice  the  fine  linens,  or  rather 
cottons  of  India,  6  U.  988, 

and  in  the  following  lines,  4  IL  141, 

MHwg  Hf  Ketapa  wx^'ioy  s^ifiMou  iinrMj 


the  Arahi.  This  in  all  likelihood  was  the  line  of  the  an- 
eient  canal  of  communication  between  the  Nile  and  the 
Arabian  Gulf.  It  may  be  not  uninteresting  to  the  reader 
to  kam  further,  that  the  march  of  this  military  party  from 
Cosseir  to  K£n6  occupied  twelve  nights  (as  they  travelled 
in  the  night  to  avoid  the  heats  of  the  day)^  that  they 
found  water  of  various  qualities,  at  about  four  diflferent 
places  in  the  desert ;  that  their  passage  afterwards  by  the 
river  from  Ken^  to  Rosetta  (about  900  miles  by  water) 
occupied  fourteen  days,  (and  days  only,  as  they  stopped 
during  the  night ;)  and  that  at  the  end  of  their  voyage  ia 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rosetta,  great  numbers  of  the  Sepoya 
unfortunately  fell  victims  to  the  plague. 
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and  a^ain  (ia  rttnHeq  (po^seat  and  MtfiO^  nmcOA^  of 
tfaoir  contelLl^)  we  may  see  it  poetically  ohserved* 
that  the  Indians  were  highly  famous  for  their 
works  in  ivory ;  and  an  insinuation  is  also  thrown 
out  there,  that  their  STFTFog^  or  beast  of  burden,  i9 
the  elephant,  and  that  ivory  ia  the  elephant's  tooth. 

But  as  we  have  a  very  detailed  description  of 
India  given  us  in  the  Odyssey,  in  the  character 
and  feble  of  Nauaicaa,  I  shall  go  into  some  length 
in  the  ijonsideration  of  her,  and  of  her  father  and 
inoflier,  and  thereby  shew  the  intimate  knowledge 
that  Homer  had  of  the  East.  The  priacipal  part* 
of  the  name  of  NMJCaUM  may  be  well  suited  to 
India,  wirii  Tefa«nee  to  the  practice  of  coasting 
*ni  river-navigation  so  common  there,  (vfUMV  and 
aeofou)  while  the  final  Plh<plt  so  remarkable  in  iOi 
position,  may  relate  to  the  general  shape  of  India, 
as  viewed  with  its  southern  promontory  upper- 
most .and  intercepted  between  the  Indus  and 
Ganges :  or  the  whole  of  the  name  together  (vAW, 
aufUU,  aodtfT^)  may  allude  to  the  instrwneni  by 
meem?  i^*»^^*^h  voyage  «»"«  vuk4e  a«  »«a»  ^^^  '• 

N  2 
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involve  a  reference  to  the  circumstance  which  was- 
particularly  noticed  in  the  beginning  of  this  volume 
in  treating  of  the  sign  Vii^,  (which  sign  was 
there  shown  to  have  its  prototype  in  India,)  viz^ 
the  strong  resemblance  which  the  outline  of  that 
country  hears  to  the  shape  of  a  sextant,  as  well  as 
to  the  letter  oLhJpOL^  as  may  be  seen  on  inspecting 
the  figure  of  Vii^o,  No.  155,  ante.  The  habit 
of  the  Indian  natives,  of  confining  themselves  to 
a  v^etable  diet,  and  abstaining  from  animal  food, 
seems  to  be  covertly  noticed  in  Nausicaa's  dis* 
missing  her  mules,  in  order  r^ooyav  oy^CO^/v  [i£^ 
A/lfSfiOC,  6.0d.  90.  The  cotton  manufactures  of 
that  country  (and  that  they  were  of  such  a  mate- 
rial clearly  follows  from  their  being  so  often  stated 
to  be  of  a  nature  fit  for  washing)  are  very  fre- 
quently brought  under  our  observation-;  thus  in 
&  Od.  58, 


'ML  kKvtol  eifMT  ftyCO|LM/ 


Eg  woroLfJtM  xs^wsitaoL — 

and  a  few  lines  afterwards,  v&mhJTOL  etfJUtr  fJIgOV- 
Tsg'  again,  in  6  Od.  31,  oK^  tOfJi&t  fJsywswoUt  «* 
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passim ;  ^od  the  great  abundance  of  that  manu* 
facture  is  implied  by  Nausicaa's  telling  Ulysses, 
m  6  Od,  192, 


Nor  are  the  ordinary  cotton  productions  of  India 
(commonly  called  piece-goods)  only  noticed ;  its 
jQner  manufactures  could  not  fail  to  attract  the 
poet's  attention ;  and  this  perhaps  may  be  seen 
from  the  epithet  X^ycoA^vo^  being  so  often  applied 
to  Nausicaa,  as  with  reference  to  the  white  muslin 
of  her  dress ;  but  however  that/may  be  (since  that 
epithet  is  undoubtedly  often  applied  to  other 
heroines),  the  ftilness  of  the  folds  of  that  particular 
manufacture  seems  to  be  specially  referred  to, 
iMrhen,  upon  Ulysses's  putting  on  the  clothes  given 
him  by  Nausicaa, 

AiJUpi  ^s  01  eni»h'  ea(;e  tol  oi  'cso^s  woi^e^fog  OL^g^ 

they  had  the  effect  of  making  him  look  taller  and 
bigger,  6  Od.  229, 


i6i 

aK  thfe  ittttsliti  dt^  is  apt  to  d6 ;  thouj^b,  ih&e^^ 
to  produce  the  first  of  these  tW6  ejects,  the'addi- 
tion  of  the  turban  would  be  necessary,  and  that 
seems  to  be  expressly  alluded  to  in  the  next  line, 


The  intermixture  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  muslins 
with  which  Nausicaa  clothed  Ulysses,  is  most 
beautifully  noticed  in  the  following  simile:  6  Od, 
231, 

Q4  $*  ore  ng  %^u0ov  ^se^ixsaerou  tf^yi^co  am^ 
€lq  o^  roi  xarsxsus  x^  j^^mAm  76  um  eofJOHf 

And  it  may  be  added,  that  the  diamonds  of  India, 
and  the  use  of  them  in  the  dresses  of  the  natives^ 
seem  to  be  referred  to  as  well  by  the  word  XPV^^^ 
in  the  last  line  as  in  the  following  lines  ^m  the 
6th  Iliad,  294, 
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S/^/a)y  wmXoi  woifiTroixiKoi  e^  ywouKocfif 
Tw  e/  oLet^oLjiBnt  E*o£^  <ps^6  S^o^ov  Aim 
Off  m>Jiiqog  €Hv  ^oiiu}\f/jOLaf\f  ^h  Vi^i^oq 

Having  arrived  at  this  point,  I  sbsdl  now  pro* 

ceed  to  prove  (whatever  surprise  it  may  excite) 
that  Homer  bad  a  most  intimate  knowledge  of  the 

vast  country  of  China;  a  conclusion  which  results 
so  very  obviously  from  a'comparison  of  the  Odyssey 
with  the  modern  books  upon  that  country,  that  I 
was  greatly  astonished  to  find  myself  the  first  to 
infer  it.  Who  were  the  Phaeacians,  if  they  were 
not  the  Chinese  ? — The  name  of  Pbaeacian  has  a 
clear  reference  to  their  god  Fohi ;  as  that  of  Nau- 
sicaa's  father,  their  prince,  A?\HtifOOg  (derived  from 
le/y,  or  MfOOgi  with  the  Eastern  particle  al  prefixed), 
IS  sufficiently  indicative  of  the  Chinese ;  and  their 
name  is  further  repeatedly  brought  into  notice,  in 
respect  of  the  Phaeacians,  by  the  frequent  mention 
of  |£n/«9,  |£(va/$^  &c.  as,  among  many  other  in- 
stances, in  7  Od*  39, 

~8  yo^  Uf^  oi^s,  &c. 
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andrOd.  190, 


The  remote  situation  of  Alcinous's  country,  ajid 

« 

the  unmixed  race  of  its  inhabitants,  are  noticed  in 
these  two  lines,  6  Od.  904, 

^nd  a  more  enlarged  description  of  them,  and  of 
their  country,  is  given  in  the  lines  that  come 
shortly  after,  6  Od.  262, 

Ev^ol8s  re  c(p'  Oiyofi^  xaApy  Tlo<;ihv\m  ci(jL(pig — 
! — tcoi  KOLi  eperyLCL  v^wv  mi  v«£$  sicai 

The  excellent  harbours  of  the  Chinese ;  their  su- 
perb canals,  ^CKTDf  ?^X€(F(Ft  fffiLTOi^UKS^Cff  OpctpVlOU  ; 
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^eir  well-known  disposition  to  undervalue  and 

mock  foreigners ;  and  the  very  renoarkable  degree 

* 

to  which  they  are  giyea  to  navigation,  upon  their 
rivers  and  sea^coasts,  are  all  successively  pojticed. 
.  The  antipathy  which  they  entertain  against 
foreigners  is  again  observable  in  the  ^rst  of  the 
following  lines,  7  Od^.  33, 

as  the  second  of  them  again  likewise  notices  their 
devotion  to  maritime  pursuits ;  and  that  circum- 
stance is  remarked  in  almost  every  page  that  treats 
of  the  Phaeacians,  so  that  they  are  often  styled,  as 
in  13  Od.  166, 

and  as  the  strongest  confirmation  of  such  their 
habits,  Neptune  himself,  in  his  address  to  Jupiter, 
13  Od.  130,  says  that  the  Phaeacians  were  of  his 
pwn  family. 
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Ulyssas  is  told  that  when  he  comes  io  0oiffikfifii 
^cojUATflt,  Pekin,  or  the  emperor's  palace  there,  he 

tk^iil  find  litrr^^eaq  Qaffihm^  ^ourw  IcuMpumg 

(7  Od.  59),  alluding  to  the  powerful  princes,  and 
even  kings,  who  follow  the  court  of  the  emperor 
of  China ;  and  to  his  custom  of  entertaining  them 
with  banquets,  a  circumstance  noticed  at  OKMre 
length  hereafter:  the  prodigious  respect,  approach- 
ing to  adoration,  which  is  paid  to  the  emperor  is 
remarked,  in  7  Od.  1 1, 

and  his  palace  is  described  with  minute  detail  in 
the  passage  which  follows  the  8lBt  line  of  the  7th 
Odyssey,  but  which  is  too  long  to  cite  here :  it  is 
sufficient  to  observe,  that  every  word  of  it  applies 
to  the  Chinese,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  allusion  to 
the  granite  foundations  on  which  the  larger  build- 
ings of  China  are  generally  erected ;  the  shining 
yellow  tiles  which  constitute  an  ornament  peculiar 
to  the  emperor's  palace ;  the  lofty  roofs ;  and  the 
doors  of  real  gold,  which  in  fact  are  stated  to  exist 
in  the  temples  or  palaces  at  Pekin:  nof  do  the 
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lines  above  refeited  to  appear  to  be  a  description 
merely  of  the  emperor's  palace ;  since  in  many 
particulars  they  are  applicable  to  the  city  of  Pekiil, 
$(Mi>^og  ^(/^iMTXj  and  even  to  the  country  of  • 
China  at  ^arge ;  and  so,  apyvpeoi  (^OL^i,  afre  not 
only  descriptive  of  the  silver  ornaments  in  the 

interior  of  the  temples  and  palaces,  or  perhaps  the 

« •  *  ' 

images  and  vases  of  white  porcelaine  ;  but  proba- 
bly also  to  the  harbours  of  the  Piho,  or  White 
River,  and  XP^^  HopocMj,  to  the  famous  canal 
which  unites  the  Yellow  with  the  White  River. 
The  pagodas  (jcuvf^,  cones),  the  Nankin  cloths 
(tztotAo/  fUVHTO/),  the  peculiar  yellowish  colour  of 
which  is  expressed  under  the  words  Xfi^^Oi  K^poi 
(unless  the  word;;|^pur£<D/  there,  should  be  supposed 
to  refer  to  the  oli  ve-^coloured  silk  dresses  of  the  boys 
that  assist  in  their  temples,  or  to  the  yellow  dresses 
worn  solely  by  the  emperor's  own  family) ;  the 
habits  of  festivity  of  the  Chinese,  WNWreq  KOLi 
€^0\fTSg ;  their  fireworks  and  nightly  illuminations, 
tt^OfieMg  Jflt/5«$  (pXi^OfTSg  wxro^;  the  numerous 
rivers  that  flow  through  China,  tarfiVTWxavTflt  IfJLMLl 
ywoUKSg ;  the  skill  of  the  women  in  the  loom,  as 
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of  the  mien  in  navigation ;  tbe  £unous  gardens  of 
the  emperor ;  are  all  circumstances  applicable  to 
the  Chinese  of  the  present  day ;  and  the  few  last 
lines  of  the  passage  referred  to,  which  are  exprea* 
sive  of  the  perpetual  succession  of  fruits,  I  shoul^i 
interpret  to  relate  to  the  great  extent  of  th^* Chi- 
nese empire,  which,  traversing  all  sorts  of  climates, 
furnishes  the  fruits  of  all  of  them,  in  some  part  of 
the  country  or  other,  at  all  times  of  the  year. 

The  names  of  the  persons  of  distinction  among 
the  Pbaeacians  mentioned  in  S  Od«  112,  et  seq. 

QpTo  fief  oLKpoov^g  mi  uyx^xXog  mi  speriisvg 
JJo)nr£vg  ts^  &c.  xAutovjjo^,  &c. 

almost  all  of  them  refer  to  the  skill  of  the  Chinese 
in  navigation  ;  though  one  of  them  AoLO^OLfMgy 
seems  to  have  relation  to  their  skill  in  hewing  and 
transporting  the  massive  stones,  for  the  use  of 
which  they  are  so  famous  in  constructing  their 
canals,  bridges,  and  other  public  works. 

The  predilection   which  the  Chinese  entertaif^ 
for  fat  people  is  noticed  in  these  lines. 
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Aet)foq  T  xihoiog  ts — - 

The  very  remarkable  propensity  of  the  lower  clasrsesr 
of  the  Chinese  to  industry,  trade,  and  commerce, 
is  poetically  stated  in  the  following  lines  under 
the  figure  •  ot  their  frequent  sacrifices  to  Mercury 
the  God  of  Commerce,  7  Od.  136, 

Q.  wjyuoLTo^  (TTra/^fmov  errs  fm(^0LuiT0  nons. 

Their  whitish  sails,  made  of  matting^  seem  alluded 
to  in  S  Od.  55, 

OLM0L  ^  iqiOL  XSVXX  WeTMOLV — 


and  their  superior  excellence  in  the  practice  of 
sculling,  or  managing  the  oar  as  a  rudder,  in  7  Od. 

327. 

EdhiaoLg  h  kou  «moq  m  (pp&ri)^  oatroDf  nupi^ 
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their  custom  of  sitting  upon  smooth  polished 
stones,  such  as  we  commonly  see  represented  in 
their  gardens,  as  exhibited  in  their  paintings,  in 
8  Od.  6, 

the  prodigious  population  of  their  country,  their 
multitudinous  crowds,    and  habit  of  gazing  at 

* 

foreigners,  in  8  Od.  16. 
again,  in  8  Qd:  58, 

ITAifyro  ^  (tp  cuAwtu  re  mi  efKSOL  kou  loyun 

and  again,  8  Od.  1 10, 

B«v  }^  4isv  as  0iyofW  otfXA^'  sovero  mtk^  oinkog 
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Their  custom  of  proceeding  to  council  or  other 
public  assemblies,  at  sunrise,  seems  to  be  noticed 
in  7  Od.  222, 

as  are  the  embassies  which  the  Chinese  are  so 
famous  for  receiving  and  entertaining,  in  7  Od. 

227, 

ExeAfuov  la^jor^JLem  rent  %etm* 

again,  8  Od.  30, 

ITojitTW  y  oTpuwa — 

and  again,  7  Od.  191. 

€7F&rCL  h  HCU  wspt  WOfJOnK 


MviiMfA^'  w$  %  0  lenfog  wteAe  weva  mt  widK 

The  emperor's  custom  of  making  a  superb  ban- 
quet for  tbe  embassadors  befi»9  tb^ir  departure  is 
remarkwl  in  9  04.  $8, 
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— BTteeroL  6m>  aXeywere  ^outcl — ' 

and  again,  in  S  Od.  63, 

and  the  custom  of  making  presents  at  that  time, 
in  8  Od.  545, 

Enfsm  yap  letyoiq  toi^'  ctitoioio   rsrvterdi 

The  particular  custom  of  making  presents  of  wear- 
ing apparel,  (which  prevails  very  generally  in  the 
East,  and  not  in  China  only,)  is  noticed  ii^  7  Od. 
238, 

— Tiq  Toi  Tdls  etfiXTx  Sooxa; ; — 

and  further  appears  from  the  collection  of  presents 
made  to  Ulysses  by  the  great  men  of  the  Chinese 
court,  upon  his  taking  leave  of  them,  in  the  13th 
Odyssey,  according  to  the  emperor's,  ordjers,  given- 
in  8  Od.  390, 

AAA'  xye  01  ^oofi&  ^emic^  oog  miewsq 
(pOLpoq  emqog  &j7fKwBg  vfh  %/twmc* 
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This  perhaps  may  be  the  proper  octasion  to 
take  a  more  particular  notice  of  the  manufacture 
of  porcelaine,  for  which  the  Chinese  have  in  all 
ages  been  so  distinguished;  for,  among  the  other 
presents  made  to  Ulysses  upon  his  departure, 
which  presents  serve  to  denote  the  peculiar  pro- 
ducts of  the  several  parts  of  the  country  of  China; 
the  one  which  the  emperor  himself  bestows  upon 
him,  consists  of  a  vase  of  that  manufacture,  8  Od. 
430, 

Kcu  roi  syoo  rdh'  OLheitf(N  aytm  TFepimyOiS  oTroLacroo 

which  objects,  as  well  as  the  lacquered  cases  in 
which  the  Chinese  usually  pack  up  their  wares, 
are  again  noticed  in  13  Od.  10, 

Kara/ 0L>X  oLys  oi  Jcojua/  rpmolx  t^ou  vils 

VOL.    V.  O 
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1  am  inclined  to  think  also  that  the  term  OKijTmi' 
%0/  in  the  following  lines,  8  Od.  41, 


— —TO/  5'  UfJL   BItOVTO 

refers  to  the  present  of  a  sort  of  sceptre  which  the 
emperor  bestows  upon  the  embassadors  of  the 
minor  kings  ox  princes  of  his. empire,  at  the  time 
of  their  taking  leave :  and>  notwithstanding  all 
the  amusing  contrivances  resorted  to  by  our  late 
embassy  under  Lord  Macartney,  with  the  view 
of  asserting  an  equality  of  rank,  I  think  the 
acceptance  of  such  a  sceptre  by  our  embassador 
was  understood  by  the  Chinese  at  least,  as  an 
admission  of  the  inferiority  of  the  embassador-s 
country  in  the  scale  of  dignity. 

The  habit  of  the  Chinese  of  boasting  or  mock- 
ing, which  indeed  is  one  of  their  distinguishii^ 
quaUties^  is  stated  in  6  Od.  S76» 
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and  appears  from  the  epithet  kS^0fJLBO)fT€q^  ap- 
plied to  them,  in  8  Od.  154;  which  boasting  or 
mocking  it  was,  or  perhaps  their  other  known 
habit  of  lying,  (Aw,)  that  made  Ulysses  angry, 
and  provoked  him  to  challenge  them,  in  8  Od* 
906, 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  they  have  some 
talents,  in  which  they  are  not  to  be  surpassed  by 
any  nation  in  the  world:  their  skill  in  different 
exercises  of  the  body,  for  instance,  is  very  great, 
and  noticed  accordingly  with  applause  and  wonder 
in  many  places  in  the  Odyssey  ;  and  their  superi- 
ority in  feach  as  depend  on  strength,  dexterity,  or 
Bupplene^  of  limbs,  and  particularly  their  remark- 
able a^Hity  offoot,  is  dwelt  upon  in  the  following 
lines,  8  Od.  963,  which,  as  well  as  the  quotation 
next  succeeding,  I  particularly  wish  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  Accounts  of  the  agility  of  th^ 
Chinese,  which  are  given  in  modern  books ; 

o  2 
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Mopf-wtpt/yo?  d«0To  tjjoSoov  ^etTo  h  dujutco. 

Their  skill  in  tumbling  is  further  more  particularly 
remarked,  in  8  Od.  370,  where  the  emperor 
AXKlvOOg  orders  two  persons, 


(JL^Oli  OpX^tTCiLQ^CU— 


Tw  STS^oq  ^nrT(MKe\i  won  v£(p£X  CKioenx 
AxnroL^  meilvi  <T<pM^(M  av  /dw  zset^xvro 

and   their  performances   were   so   extraordinary, 
that  Ulysses  exclaimed,  trsQaq  f4  &X^i  eKTO^OOM'X. 
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» 

Their  skill  in  music  is  not  thought  to  be  great 
by  the  Europeans,  but  their  love  of  it,  such  as 
they  have  it,  is  well  known  to  be  considerable, 
and  the  Odyssey  takes  frequent  notice  of  it 
in  treating  of  the  Phaeacians  :  their  fondness  for 
poetry  is  not  less  remarkable,  and  that  appears 
from  the  repeated  introduction  of  Demodocus 
and  his  tales;  and  this  gives  me  occasion  to  say  a 
word  of  the  blindness  of  that  poet,  as  mentioned 
in  8  Od.  63, 


-eyyv^ef  vjAfla;  *ycov  f^ /vjf ov  cw/^ov 


This  blindness  I  should  account  for,  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  of  QxflVpig  (the  Thames)  men- 
tioned in  the  first  chapter ;  namely  from  the  shal- 
lowness which  extends  to  a  vast  distance  at  sea 
at  the  mouths  of  the  Pi-bo  and  Whang-ho,  the 
White  and  Yellow  rivers  of  China,  so  that  it  may 
be  said  the  eyes  of  those  rivers  are  put  out ;  and  the 
pame  d^tKi^ohoKOgy  (who   may  be  considered    as 
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representing  the  Pi-ho  river)  I  account  for  from 
the  immense  concourse  of  people  constantly 
assembled  on  that  river  (connected  as  it  is  with 
the  Whang-ho,  or  Yellow-river,  by  the  famou9 
canal),  so  that  it  should  appear  in  a  manner  quite 

m 

covered,  and  that  the  people  should  be  .seen 
rather  than  the  water  [htflO^  and  Swefco). 

But  almost  all  the  favourite  pursuits  and  cha^ 
racterislic  qualities  of  this  most  extraordinary 
people  are  summarily  comprised  in  the  following 
speech  of  the  emperor    AXxiVOog  himself,  8  Od. 

Aiet  vifjiiv  ^aig  rs  (piM  Ki6x^ig  ts  x^poi  ts 

El[JiCiTX  r    sl,'/lfJLOl€x  hOST^OL  TS  6s^(JiCL  KOLl  SWXl— 

their  banquetings,  and  the  music  accompanying 
them ;  their  dancing  (or  perhaps  their  choral 
dramas,)  under  the  words  iCid^f/OTf,  %0^onB\  their 
love  of  women,  (or  perhaps  their  practice  of  po- 
lygamy, under  the  plural  fWflt/);  their  constant 
habit  of  navigating  their  rivers  aadcoasta;  their 
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agility  in  bodily  exercises,  and  particularly  with 
their  feet;  and,  finally,  their  habitual  practice  of 
drinking  tea,  (for  that  beverage  do  I   understand 
to  be  alluded  to  hy  KOST^TS  dffjua,)  are  all  suc- 
cessively introduced.     There  are  many  other  al- 
lusions to  the  practice  of  drinking  tea,  in  the 
parts  of  Homer  that  treat  of  the  Phaeacians,  or 
Chinese  :  one  of  which  will  be  particularly  no- 
ticed presently  ;  and  as  a  collateral  proof  that  it 
was  a  practice  common  in  ancient  times,  it  is  for 
the  reader  to  determine  whether  the  plant  full  of 
leaves  held  in  the  hands  of  fig.  1,  pi.  3,  as  copied 
firom  Sonnini's  Travels  in   Egypt,  may  not  have 
been  intended  to  represent  the  tea  plant.     From 
the  slight  remembrance  I  have  of  it,  from  seeing 
it  casually  in  green  houses,  it  seems  to  me  to 
resemble  that  plant  in  shape  ;  and  besides,  that  it 
m^ay  be  inferred  fi'om  the  peacock^s  heads  and 
peacock's  feathers,  with  which  the  head-dress  of 
the  bearer  of  it  is  surmounted,  Ihat  it  is  a  Chi- 
nese plant,  as  the  tea  is  known  to  be,  (for  the 
peacock's  feather  is  in  particular  request  with  the 
Chinese,  and  is  worn  as  a  high  mark  of  distinc- 
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tron  by  their  superior  orders  ;)  the  cross  position 
of  the  arms  of  the  figure,  by  aflfecting  the  shape 
of  the  letter  T,  seems  intended  to  recal  the  recol- 
lection of  the  very  name  of  the  plant ;  anlfl  the 
position  of  the  shoots  in  respect  of  the  stalk,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  bird  (as  Sonnini  calls  it, 
though,  as  engraved  for  him,  and  copied  in  pi.  3, 
it  has  but  little  likeness  to  a  bird,)  which  is 
perched  upon  one  of  the  shoots,  would  seem  to 
be  intended  to  affect  the  shape  of  the  letter  T 
likewise,  and  with  the  same  view. 

But  though  Homer  has  devoted  several  entire 
books  of  the  Odyssey  to  the  Chinese,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  resort  to  that  poem  to  prove  that  he 
was  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  that  people  : 
for  all  their  leading  characteristics  are  marked 
with  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  as  it  were,  in  the  Iliad 
itself.  It  may  be  remembered,  that  when  Thetis 
is  in  want  of  a  new  suit  of  armour  for  her  son 
Achilles,  she  applies  to  HCpAKnogj  Vulcan,  to 
make  it  for  her.  Now  this  god  tKpXKJTOg,  (for  it 
is  here  necessary  to  give  an  explanation  of  ano- 
ther of  the  ancient  deities,)  I  have  no  doubt,  was 
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the  country  of  China  personified.  The  name  of 
HCpOUarog  serves  no  less  than  that  of  ^oUfiKSq^ 
to  put  one  in  mind  of  the  Chinese  god  Fohi  :  the 
well  known  skill  of  the  Chinese  in  the  mechanic 
arts  is  denoted  by  the  epithet  xAUTOTf^VJi^^  com- 
monly given  to  IKpcLitnog :  tlie  fertility  of  their 
invention,  by  frequent  expressions  similar  to  that 
in  7  Od.  92, 

and  their  very  singular  custom  of  crashing  the 
feet  of  their  females  in  infancy  so  as  to  cause  an 
artificial  lameness  for  life,  is  noticed  by  the  word 
acuMoTTQ^^ccv,  another  common  epithet  of  Ii<pcLr 
CTOg^  who   indeed  makes  mention  of  his  own 
lameness,  in  8  Od.  309,  00$  SflS  %CoX0V  60VTa,  and 
that  was  in  fact   the  circumstance   that  caused 
AjljltVO?,  (lameness,)  to  be  fabled  as  the  place  of 
his  residence,  KoLTmegcv  e^  Anit^vco,    1    II.  593. 
And  as  it  has  a  bearing  upon  the  subject  just  now 
mentioned,  this  may  be  no  improper  occasion  to 
notice  that  the  following  lines  firom  the   1st  II. 
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697^  seem  to  have  a  particular  reference  to  the 
practice  so  universal  among  the  Chinese,  (H(p^- 
CTog^)  of  drinking  tea  as  their  common  beverage, 
a  practice  which  excited  laughter  among  the 
other  gods,  who,  as  the  poet  would  seem  thereby 
to  insinuate,  liked  wine  better  than  tea, 

i^g  itov  HCpciiqov  hx  Iooijlxtx  T^oimvovrx. 

BCit  in  addition  to  the  circumstances  just  now' 
stated  (from  the  Iliad,)  it  may  be  seen,  on  exa- 
mination, that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  de- 
scription of  the  shield  which  HcpXKTTog  makes  for 
Achilles  there,  is,  in  truth,  a  description  of  China 
itself;  and  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more 
beautiful  or  ingenious  mode  of  introducing  such 
a  description  :   18  II.  369, 

H(pxiq^  S'  iHXve  hii^g  QsTig  x^^oTte^x 
K<p^tT(Ai  x<;B^0Bnx  ixerxTf^eTrs  xAoMTom 
Xx>j(£o\f  ov  f  xxJTog  tsomxTO  KuAAo^^oov 
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■ 

2^£t;SovTa.'  T^iTTohoLg  ycL^  setKoai  wxYrxg  er^up^fv 

X^ffSX  h  a(p'  VTTO  KUxAa  SKOLqOd  mifJLSyi  ^KSy 

H^'  (xvng  w^og  ^(jlol  vsoixto  ^xvfjui  iha^xi 

Oi  ^''  nroi  TOOT'ov  (JLe\f  f%ov  t^Ao?  ^ara  S'  wtcjo    • 

Agts^OSVTOL  denotes  the  fireworks  so  much  in 
use  with  the  Chinese;  sXia(TO(JLS\fOV  zss^i  (pvaoLg^ 
the  winding  of  the  coasts  of  China,  and  the  mon- 
soons which  blow  upon  them  backwards  and 
forwards,  in  opposite  directions  (like  the  air  from 
a  pair  of  bellows),  at  different  seasons  of  the  year ; 
T^lTTohoLg  SSlKOtTl  allude  to  the  twenty  degrees  of 
longitude  comprised  within  the  country  of  China, 
which  (by  supposing  the  different  meridians,  in- 
cluding them,  to  jun  up  to  the  north  pole)  form, 
with  their  several  bases,  so  many  triangles,  T^iTtO" 
^CLg^  and  have  the  autoraatous  motion,  cLVTOfMTOl^ 
of  the  earth,  and  so  return  to  the  same  point  of 
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space  again  every  year  {w^og  ^OOfJLXVSCMTo).  This 
,  passage  is  at  the  same  time  indicative  of  the  ex- 
treme admiration  the  Chinese  entertain  for  self* 
moving  machines.  The  tripods  being  incomplete 
without  ears,  shew  that  they  were  mere  triangles 
as  above  explained ;  the  last  words,  TOL  ^'  MfTV^ 
KOTTre  ^S  ^SffiJL^q^  would  seem  to  relate  to  the  well- 
known  application  of  the  Chinese  to  the  sciences 
of  geography  and  astronomy,  the  province  of  which 
it  is  to  delineate  the  figure  and  describe  the  dif- 
ferent circles  (J^StTlJL^g)  of  the  globe.  Their  applica- 
tion to  those  studies  is  further  evinced  by  the 
lines  which  begin  the  description  of  the  shield,  18 
II.  483, 

Ev  jitfv  yam  ersvl'  6v  5*  «f ixvov  6v  ^s  dfltAocrav 

Ev  5f  TX  TOt^soL  wavTa  tol  5*  ^^xvog  sqs^Mo^xi 
TIXviiOL^oLq  d*  ICa^xg  ts  to  re  crisvog  Cl^i(jty\tog 

and  again,  in  the  following  lines,  18  IL  508, 

Tw  ^oyi^  cg^  iietol  rom  $^fw  Awtcltcl  em —  . 

, ' ' '    . .   .-• 
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which  seem  to  allude  to  the  prizes  which  that 
people  are  in  the  habit  of  distributing,  at  their 
public  trials  of  skill,  to  the  su<^cessful  competitors 
in  the  mathematics. 

In  the  next  lines  we  see  licpxi^og  at  work,  18 
11.410, 

H  HXl  STT   CXXfJLO^STOlO  WSXOO^  Cil^TOV  XVS^ 

i 

XcoAfucoi;  wrols  loi^yixLi  ^ooovro  cl^clicli 
AoL^XK  aq  cL^yvpeyfif  tniyo^lxro  roig  S7rof\fetTO. 

XooAfUCOV  VTTQ  y  0LfJL(pmoKoi  f COOVTO  fLVOLXTl 

K^'etxi  ^co^io"/  vfVfvOT/v  otoimxi 

Km  a^&fog^  adocvo^Tcov  h  dscov  xno  s^x  lawfif. 

The  lameness  of  the  Chinese  women  (as  such) 
which*  we  have  before  seen  ascribed  to  the  god 

iI(f>Aa;6g  hipiself,  is  noticed  frequently'  in  the 
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lines  above  extracted.  Aoi^OUC  Sg  OL^^&f\f  bU 
ludes  to  the  famous  canal  of  stone  which  unites 
the  White  and  Yellow  rivers  ;  mOfTTT^OU  "(SOLX^^  ta 
the  bamboo  canes  in  such  general  use  in  China ; 
and  those  words,  I  think,  allude  also  to  the 
tropic  of  Cancer,  which  crosses  China,  as  the 
word  dufOt^f  does  to  the  multitude  of  islands 
(forming  so  many  WVXxg^  ^V^xg^  januas)  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  coasts  of  that  country. 
S^oyyco  contains  a  poetical  reference  to  the  very 
thick  fogs  which  prevail  all  over  the  extensive 
shallows  of  the  Yellow  Sea ;  X^^^h  ^^  ^^ 
name  of  that  sea  and  the  Yellow  River,  and 
i^ooyiffi  vs^&TDf  eiOiHVioUy  to  the  vast  concourse  of 
people  usually  assembled  on  that  river,  so  as  inii 
manner  to  cover  it,  and  give  it  the  appearance  of 
being  alive;  an  idea  similar  to  that  before,  no- 
ticed in  the  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  Demo- 
docus's  name :  the  two  last  lines,  above  cited, 
allude  to  the  entire  union  of  all  the  great  rivers  of 
China  by  means  of  canals. 

The  four  following  lines  are  an  accurate  de- 
scription of  the  monsoons>  and  the  word  eeixon 
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expresses  the  number  of  degrees  of  lougitude 
through  whijcb  they  prevail:  18  II.  470, 

4>v<r0U  S'  s\f  xooL'^oidN  s€iKoai  xsclgcli  s(p\i(rQCf\f 
OTmoog  H(ponqog  t  s^Koi  mi  s^ov  xvoitq' 

and  the  two  next  that  follow  denote  the  general 
skill  of  the  Chinese  in  all  metallic  works,  in  which 
fire  is  used,  18  IL  474, 

The  five  next,  containing  a  general  description  of 
the  shield,  give  at  the  same  time  a  general  de- 
scription of  the  globe :  there  are  some  particulars 
in  it  which  I  forbear  from  observing  upon  at  pre- 
sent; but  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  word 
T^l7J:hUkCi  refers  to  the  three  zones,  the  torrid  and 
the  two  temperate ;  (JLCL^fJLOL^SWi  to  the  ice  at  the 
poles  ;    and  the  line. 

Hens  S'  cL^'  OLVT^  saxv  ccmsog  tsyrvx^g^ 

to  the  five  great  circles  upon  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate. 
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The  passage  which  I  shall  next  set  out,  (frofo 
the  Iliad  also,)  exhibits,  in  every  word  of  it,  a 
minute  description  of  most  of  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristics of  the  Chinese :    IS  IL  491  9 


-Bf  TTft  ld£\^  ^OL  yOLflOl  T  ^mv  &hamNOLl  TB 


Hy/v50v  xvd  oca/*  wohjg  vi/siniio^  c^h 

AvXoi  (po^fjuyysg  rs  (i(^  £%ov  ai  h  ywouxeg 

Ami  ^  m  ayo^  eaxv  ol^^ooi*  e)Ax^s  vetHog 
Qpoopef  ho  ^  xv^cq  &feiKSO)f  msKd  woMtg 

Ami  ^  cLfjL<poTB^oiABf  €7nmJw  cifJL<piq  x^oixyoi 
Ki^Mtsg  ^  cL^A  hXM  £^HTUov'  Oik  ys^Bq 
Eiatr  effi  ^e^oiiri  Xi^oiq^  is^o^  e^i  kuiOm 

ToifTN  mm  viiQiKN  ano^vi^ig  S*  cS/xo^ov. 
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•  These  lines  coatain  a  repetition  of  fDost  of  the 
circumstances  noticed  in  regard  to  the  Chinese 
in  the  Odyssey;  such  as  their  banqueting,  the 
frequency  of  matrimony  among  them,  and  indeed 
of  polygamy,  WoXvg  VfJiSifCLiog^  and  (if  we  take  the 
word  )nj(JL<p<ig  to  allude  to  the  rivers  and  canals 
which  lead  to  and  connect  their  cities  together), 
^/Bcov  will  refer  to  the  lanterns  which  are  seen  in 
such  numbers  on  the  banks  of  those  rivers  and 

canals.  Their  tumblers  {opx^^^^^)  ^^^  "^^  ^^'" 
gotten,  and  an  additional  circumstance  is  intro- 
duced, that  of  the  extreme  noisiness  of  their  music 
(fow  f%<?v),  and  their  great  serpents,  long  pipes, 

or  other  wind  instruments  are  alluded  to  by  dvXou 

* 

The  remarkable  custom  of  (the  women  in  parti- 
cular) standing  at  the  doors  of  their  houses  and 
gazing  with  wonder  at  foreigners  ;  the  vast  multi- 
tudes assembled  in  their  markets ;  the  circular 
form  of  their  courts  of  justice,  founded  upon 
polished  granite  stones;  the  holtowness  (vjf^oCpW- 
voov)  of  the  bamboo-canes,  with  which  tbey  inflict 
punishment  upon  criminals,  S^IXCLQOV  ;  and  finally, 
that  most  singular  sort  of  punishment  called  the 

VOL.  V.  P 
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TCHA,  or  moveable  pillory  (for  from  the  force  of 
the  word  TTet^CI^  I  understand  sni  i^O^l  wopsi^ 
CA^O^/  to  allude  to  that  pillory) ;  are  all  circum- 
stances again  and  again  observed  by  travellers  who 
have  written  upon  China ;  and  to  shew  that  this 
very  singular  punishment  of  the  tcha  is  noticed 
elsewhere,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prove  that  the 
Chinese  were  not  unknown^nor  fi»^otten  by  the 
Latin  classics,  I  cite  the  line  of  Horace, 

Naturam  ezpellas  furca,  tamen  usque  recurret ; 

where,  by  furca  (fur,  and  tcha,  a  punishment  for 
thieves)  1  understand  the  sort  of  punishment  in 

« 

question;  which  perhaps  may  be  more  readily 
admitted,  if  it  be  further  stated,  that  the  10th 
epistle  of  the  first  book  of  Horace,  from  which 
that  line  is  extracted,  is  in  fact  no  other  than  an 
epistle  supposed  by  the  poet  to  be  addressed  to 
the  Chinese  people,  under  the  name  of  Fuscua 
Aristius ;  the  first  name  alluding  to  their  swarthy 
tawney  complexion,  and  the  second  to  an  element 
with  which  they  are  peculiarly  conversant,  that 


element  being  water ;  for  we  have  the  authority  of 
Pindar  that  a^/^W  fJLe\f  uSco^"— Ist  Olymp. 

There  ts  one  particular,  however,  for  which  they 
have  been  in  all  ages  so  remarkable,  that  I  should 
have  felt  some  doubt  whether  Homer  had  any 
knowledge  of  them  at  all,  if  I  had  found  no  men- 
tion  of  it  in  his  immortal  poems.  I  allude  to 
thcJ  silk  manufacture^  whfch  the  Chinese  are  so 
successful  in  deriving  from  their  well-known  worm, 
by  a  process,  now  so  common  and  habitual,  that, 
though  it  is  in  truth  a  most  wonderful  thing,  yet, 
like  every  thing  else  with  which  we  are  familiar, 
it  has  long  ceased  to  excite  any  wonder  at  all. 
How  to  speak  of  such  a  thing  poetically,  so  as 
not  to  disclose  in  an  instant  what  was  meaned 
(which,  in  fact,  it  would  not  be  poetical  to  do,) 
eodld  only  be  for  such  a  poet  as  Homer  to  effect. 
But,  to  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the  Odyssey  : 
7  CM.  104, 

HiJL&fOLi  Old  Ts  (pv>J\jX  fJMiB^vyig  oLiyet^oio 

p2 
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In  these  lines  I  think  the  attention  of  the  poet 
was  directed  to  the  silk-worms  and  the  leaves  of 
the  mulberry -trees,  (JLiffhOTFOLKCL^cnfj  on  which  they 
chiefly  feed ;  (l>iST^£V^(n  may  allude  to  the  holes 
perforated  by  the  insects  in  the  silk  pods  ;  fivhfg^ 
to  their  spinning  it  into  the  pods  as  by  a  mill; 
Xjypo\f  ehcUO)fj  "to  the  unctuous  oily  colour  of  the 
new  silk,  and  BTTl  and  OTTd  in  fJL^XoiTOL  seem  to 
contain  an  oblique  allusion  to  the  worm  itself 
(quasi,  nrXj  a  worm).  I  think  also  that  the  lines 
which  come  shortly  after  the  last  quotation  (and 
which  werecitedaboveinevidenceoftheaortof  con* 
stant  poetical  autumn^  or  perpetual  supply  of  the 
fruits  of  the  garden,  in  China)  were  intended  further 
as  a  description  of  the  constant  labours  of  the  silk- 
flies;  the  words  (JLVlhStiLi  CLyTiXOKOL^Oi^  denoting 
the  glossiness  of  the  silk  ;  $}iUl(X4  T^lAsd^COO'ft/ 
referring  to  its  olive  colour,  when  new ;  and 
^iKsmei^  by  a  twofold  suggestion  of  the  sound  of 
iTtOL^  a  worm,  bringing  to  mind  the  nature  of  the 
little  animal  whose  labours  are  so  wonderfully 
productive. 

In  addition  to  these  remarks,  I  am  further  of 
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opinion,  that  KoL^igy  whom  the  poet  makes  the 
wife  of  KuAAo^o^f/Ciav  (China),  is  no  other  than 
a  poetical  personification  of  the  silk-worm:  IS  11. 
383, 

IVfu  h  ih  w^ofJLoKwx  Xa^ig  Xiwx^OK^htJLvog 
KttM  T>iv  wTfvis  we^ixXiJToq  A(i<piyvyi9tg— 
— AAA'  e/reo  Tr^ore^tf)  ml  roi  wol^  let)fi€i  flaco 
Tw  (Ji£)f  67r«T*  KoAetaBf  em  dfov»  flt^fovjA« 

The  name  of  Xfltf/5  refers  to  the  glossiness  of 
the  silk;  KiTFX^OK^isfJOIogy  to  the  fineness  of  the 
silk-thread  (observe  ITTX  also  in  that  word,  and 
iTTSOj  STClj  and  sms  shortly  after).  II^O(JiO}^<rx 
and  w^oiioXs  seem  to  allude  to  the  flies  spinning 
as  by  a  mill,  as  before  noticed  of  jitvAjf^  :  and  the 
marriage  of  KuAAo^O$£/cov  and  Xoi^ig  mark,  by 
the  nearness  of  that  relation,  how  closely  the 
circumstances  of  lameness  and  cultivation  of  the 
silk-worm  have  been  connected  in  all  ages  with 
the  habits  of  the  Chinese.  The  word  (OTIVIB 
seems  to  allude  to  the  Piho  or  white  river,  as  the 
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district  where  the  silk-worm  is  chiefly  cultivated 
or  its  produce  collected;  which  i»  confiraied  by 
Xci^ig  conducting  Thetis  KT/  dfPV«  afyi^w?i», 
marking,  by  the  colour  of  silver,  the  name  of  the 
White  river,  and  this  is  further  coofirnied  by  the 
two  following  from  2?  II.  98 1, 

Xa/Totcov  Htxxs^svs — 

which  may  be  interpreted  a6  alluding  to  the  cus^ 
torn  of  adorning  the  manes  of  horses  with  ribands 
of  silk  (or  composing  the  streaniers  of  ships  of 
that  material),  such  silk  coming  from  the  Piho 
river,  as  insinuated  by  the  word  l^wi^.  Finally, 
the  word  i&VlXj  twice  cited  above,  and  J^QfifljlOlfj 
in  the  second  of  the  two  following  lines*  plainly 
refer  to  China,  nominatim  ;  18  II.  407, 

UxnoL  ©en  m^JnTrXomiJLo^  ^ooay^ /ot  r/vav 
AhXv  (TV  iJLe\f  w\^  oi  woi^oiAsg  lemiioL  mho: 

and  ^(MypiX^  as  evidently  refers  to  the  silk's 
being  the  produce  of  aii  animal.     In  closing  this 
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subject,  it  may  be  observed  that  some  confirma*- 
tion  of  my  having  given  a  right  interpretation  to 
Xfltpi^%  arises  from  considering  the  following  pas- 
sage of  the  Odyssey,  23,  6, 

Ewua^ow 

in  which  the  words  W%fU^iino  and  Xfl^lpWlV  seem 
to  have  the  same  allusion  to  the  glossiness  of 
silk,  as  X«p/S  has  been  explained  to  have  before, 
and  the  words  KOM  smqiou  and  etfmrx  CUiVihctj 
to  refer  to  the  manufacture  of  the  material  in 
question,  which  material,  in  the  last  epithet 
cr/y«Ae«VT«,  1  take  to  be  disguisedly  .named. 

It  is  further  to  be  remarked,  that  in  what  is 
said  of  E^fiWd?,  one  of  the  princes  of  Alcinous's 
court,  whose  representative  character  will  be  ex- 
plained presently,  7  Od.  145, 


S16 
KflU  jLcudo/o-/  x£X0u;'o  xijaAaiA  t£  xsoK/m  ts  et^oog. 

there  is  not  only  an  allusion  to  the  very  ancient 
civilization  of  India,  (for  E^^rtfO^  (f%erv  VWg) 
means,  ex  vi  termini,  nearly  the  same  thing  as 
ficVUCiXCUijy  but  to  the  well-known  practice  like- 
wise of  preserving  there  the  records  of  antiquity 
by  their  pundits,  and  (under  the  word  JCdaCOTo) 
to  the  singular  institution  of  the  casts,  into  which 
the  inhabitants  of  that  countrv  are  divided.  But 
before  any  further  details  are  "oflfered,  either  on 
the  subject  of  India  or  China,  it  is  fit  to  observe 
a  little  on  that  immense  portion  of  the  continent 
of  Asia,  Tartary.  That  country  seems  to  me  to 
be  designated  with  sufficient  clearness,  in'tbe 
person  of  ApifT^,  the  mother  of  NfltW/JttW,  (India,) 
and  wife  of  AXxiyoog^  (China).  In  har  name, 
Ap>mf^  there  appears  to  be  somewhat  of  a  dis- 
guised allusion  to  the  name  of  Taitary,  which 
becomes  stronger  if  the  first  part  of  the  word  is 
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pronounced  twice,  a  repetition  implied  to  b^ 
necessary  by  the  word  STTCMJflOV^  7  Od.  54, 

and  the  concluding  part  of  that  same  line,  toge- 
ther with  the  line  following, 

SK  Se  TOWCOV 

Tojv  oM/rcov,  01  ws^  tskov  AhcNOO))  (iouriXijOLy 

contains  a  statement  that  agrees  exactly  with  the 
account  given  by  the  Chinese  at  this  day,  of  their 
origin,  as  being  derived  from  the  Manchou  race 
of  Tartars.  The  line  immediately  preceding 
those  last  cited, 

insinuates  that,  in  sailing  to  the  metropolis  of 
China,  Pekin,  [^ii^oq  cayMOsmd  ^00(MTx)y  you 
come  first  to  the  territory  of  the  emperor's  wife, 
Ap>fnt^  (that  is,  you  pass  by  the  province  of 
Corea,  a  part  of  Tartary,)  which  territory  of  Tar- 
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ttry  is  situated  in  the  interior  of  China,  <VJlt^flt- 
poi(n\f*  whereas  the  lines  6  Od.  303, 

— aAA*  OTTOT  XV  as  ^ofioi  x^ootr/  xxi  (tuAH 
CIkol  fjuiK'  SK  (isyoLpoio  S/^Adff/a;  o(P(f  av  iwm 

imply,  that  when  Ulysses  is  arrived  at  the  terri- 
tory of  AA)C/V0O$,  (China,)  be  must  .pass  on  fronoi 
that  territory,  in  order  to  arrive  at  that  of  Aplff^y 
which  fixes  her  identity  with  Tartary  ;  and  that 
circumstance,  as  well  as  the  vaat  extent  of 
Tartary,  is  further  evidenced  by  its  being  stated 
to  surround  the  heart  of  China,  7  Od.  69» 

Clq  new  wspi  wpi  r&nyc^ou  t$  kou  sqp. 

The  place  at  which  Nausicaa  first  introduced 
Ulysses  into  China,  I  take  to  have  been  Canton, 
which  in  fact  is  the  Chinese  city  of  note  which 
lies  nearest  to  India  (NfltUT/iftfOt),  and  its  westward 
position,  in  respect  to  the  rest  of  China,  is  marked 
by  6  Od.  321, 
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AvfftrsTO  T  wXioq  hou  roi  xAurov  cikjog  iwnch^ 

and  this  is  made  more  clear  by  the  following  lines, 
€  Od,  291, 

which  contain  an  exact  description  of  the  har- 
boiir  of  Canton;  the  (O^oq  fit/yapcov  alluding  to 
the  grove  of  masts  of  ships;  and  xy^O)f  and  Cty^i 
KihsA^  to  the  circumstance  of  i^s  being  situated 
just  under  the  tropic,  or  shining  path  of  the  sun  ; 
and  the  darkness  which  overspread  Ulysses,  from 
the  time  of  his  departure  from  thence  to  that  of 
his  arrival  at  the  emperor's  residence  (AAx/VOOV 
(ioUTihi^x)  Pekin,  on  the  confines  (implied  by 
ydvot/ri)  of  Tartary,  alludes  to  the  very  thick  fogs 
which  prevail  all  along  the  coast  of  China :  7  Od. 
140, 

0(pp  iKST  ApvrrvDf  Tc  KOLi  AAxivoov  (ioLdiXm 


no 

* 
And,  to  dismiss  what  I  have  to  say  of  .ApvfTTf ^ 

as  descriptive  of  Tartary,  I  add,  that  when, 
among  the  other  presents  given  to  Ulysses  on  his 
leaving  China,  Apyu^  prepares  hers  ;  the  poet, 
under  the  figure  of  her  present,  gives  a  descrip- 
tion of  Tartary  itself;  the  Xosrpo^^oov  which  she 
prepares  for  that  purpose,  alluding  not  only  to  the 
many  great  rivers  that  traverse  Tartary,  but  to  the 
general  shape  of  that  vast  country.  I  would 
likewise  draw  the  reader's  attention  to  the  name 
of  Tartary,  introduced,  with  very  little  disguise  in 
the  words  5  dp  Ap^T^J^j  in  the  last  of  the  lines 
last  quot(.d;  which,  as  well  as  its  neighbouring 
country,  China,  is  introduced  also  in  a  similar 
manner,  where  Tartary  is  mentioned  again,  in  8 
Od.  439, 

To(ppx  5'  fitf*  ApvfTw  lavco— 

But  though  Ulysses  is  conducted  to  China  and 
Tartary  by  Nausicaa  (India),  and  the  particular 
path  is  pointed  out,  as  i)y  a  land-journey  from 
India,  namely,  through  the  countries  of  Malay 
and  Cochin-China,  which  lie  between  India  and 
China  Proper  (for  «o  do  I  understand  the  terms 
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fj(JUO)f»g  KXi  XIJLOt^XV  which  Nausicaa  prepares  for 
her  journey,  the  first  terra  pointing  to  the  Malay 
provinces,  under  the  figureof  mules,  either  from 
the  resemblance  in  sound,  or  from  the  inhabitants 
being  a  sort  of  mixed  race,  of  Chinese  and  Ih<- 
dians ;  and  the  second,  OLfJUX^V   pointing   to  the 
name  of  Cochin-China,  by  a  reference  to  a  car- 
.  riage  or  coach) ;  yet  is  it  to  me  perfectly  clear,  that 
there  are  express  accounts  in  Homer  of  a  voyage 
to  those  CQuntries  by  sea,  and  that  not  by  the 
Arabian  Gulf  only,  but  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.     The  first   is   noticed  in   treating  of  the 
Scaean  Gates  of  the  Iliad,  and  from  what  was 
observed  there  in  regard  to  Thetis  dipping   her 
son  Achilles  in  the  Styx,  it  has  appeared  to  have 
been  well  known  in  the  time  of  Homer  that  the 
continent  of  Africa   is  surrounded   by  the  sea, 
except  at  the  isthmus  by  Egypt :  and  among  the 
other  interesting  contents  of  the  23d  Iliad,  the 
account  of  the  horse-race  is  in  fact   a   poetical 
description  of    the   passage  round  the  Cape  of 
Grood  Hope.      It  may  be  remembered   to  have 
been  already  observed,  that  iTHFOg  in  Homer  very 
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oflen  means  a  ship ;  and  accordingly^  instestd  bf  tf 
horse*race,  this,  in  truth,  ought  to  be  considered 
ad  a  sailing-race ;    which  interpretation  inay  of 
itself  be  sufficient  to  explain  many  of  the  Odes  of 
Pindar ;  as  what  I  have  been  saying  of  the  Phaea- 
cians  may  serve  to  explaio  who  his  hero  Pbafeat3^ 
was,  a  great  conqueror  in  such  races.     The  whofe 
account  of  the  race,  which  extends  through  nedt 
900  lines,  beginning  at  the  290th,  is  well  \<rorthy  of 
attention  ;  as,  among  other  things,  it  details  all  thie 
particulars  of  the  course  which  is  at  this  d^ 
steered  to  China ;  and  the  advice  given  by  Nestor 
to  his  son  Antilochus  (who  it  should  not  be  foN 
gotten,  severally  represent  England  and  Ireland); 
intimates,  that  the  best  way  to  China  is  round  tb^ 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.     For,   under  the  wotd», 
situate  close  together  in  the  same  sentence,  vir. 
TS^fJM  and  t<T^«%OVTA  as  expressive  of  a  cape ; 
KSpi&l^  as  hinting  at  good  ;  and  the  word  OTT/tO^^ 
as  Marking  the  sound  of  hope ;   we  have,  all  to- 
gether, no  indistinct  allusion  to  the  name  itself 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^     Proceeding  onwatd, 
yfm  have  iri  the  wards  (nifXob  h  toi  ff eto,  d  Rkef  i^ 
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ference  t6  the  island  of  Sumatra;    and  in  I^Xrt/ 

OLvov  ro  fjL&fH  mrxTnAtrai  o^i^^^  to  the  tropical 

rains,  and  to  the  equatorial  line,  extending  itseff, 
(as  hinted  by  UTTf f  *^?0  ^t)ove  Java.  The  wordi^ 
W  OWOXfVfN  oJ»5  almost  give  the  name  of  Sunda ; 
*  KetO^  imoipcCllog  dfJtfpig^  itnply  that  Sumatra 
itfay  b^  sailed  round,  by  a  strait  lying  between  it 
and  the  Malay  prbmontory.  The  particular  points 
of  land  which  are  successively  made  in  sailings 
seem  to  be  minutely  pointed  out;  as,  among 
others!,  (he  coast  of  Cochin-Chida;  appears  to  be 
referped  to  by  the  word  xpfMy  a  chariot ;  and  in 
lUfie  maniKfr  the  boats  of  the  couiitry  (doas,  OY 
dows)  seem  to  be  alluded  to,  nominatim,  by  the 
word  loMfSfM ;  and  WWOL  (a  limit  or  Ix^rney 
se^siS'  to  mark  the  island  of  Borneo,  hinted  at 
agara  (as  well  as^  the  equatorial  circle  itself  which^ 
crosses  it)  by  the  comparison  to'  a  round  q«K>it 
Qiffmi;);  and  lastly,  the  equator  is  expressly 
naned  as  »  eircle  in  fCiMKb  isSOKi^ld. 

But  thoogb  I  have  dipped  into  thop  Iliad  for  sb 
momenft^  rn  oitlei^  to  cooduct  the  reader  by  sea^  ta 
Indi9^  China,  andTartary;  the  saaie  things  »ight 
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have  been  done  by  the  help  of  the  Odyssey  itself, 
if  the  character  of  Ulysses,  the  great  hero  of  tihat 
poem,  were  rightly  understood,  which  therefore 
it  is  now  time  to  explain.  His  Greek  name 
0^(T€Ugy  as  derived  from  dhog^  implies  a  traveller, 
which,  if  it  needed  any  proof,  is  evidenced  by 

r 

what  Teiresias  says  to  O^^fiU^^  of  another  tra- 
veller's meeting  him,  11  OdT  196, 

OTPITOrS  XfiV  Jh  to/  CUjLtf  AjljLtfVO?  OLyjiOg  0S/TH5. 

But  the  name  O^UtrcTfU^  does  not  signify  a  tra* 
veller  merely,  but,  ex  vi  termini,  it  means  a  tra- 
veller by  sea  {OkKTtTBx)  ;  and,  if  that  be  so,  what 
part  of  the  world  should  we  so  naturally  suppo^ 
him  to  represent  as  the  British  islands,  (or  perhaps 
some  particular  port  as  a  part  thereof)  which  have 
been,  and,  in  the  course  and  order  of  things,  must 
have  been  in  all  ages,  addicted  to  maritime  pur- 
suits: the  truth  is  accordingly,  that  the  whole 
poem  of  the  Odyssey,  which  borrows  its  name 
from  O^U(T(Tevgj  and  which  is  admitted  to  be  one 
of  the  oldest  extant,  is  devoted  to  the  celebration 
of  the  maritime  exploits  of  Britons.    For  though 


we  have  hitherto  seen  these  islands  represented  by 
Nestor,  yet  it  is  equally  true  that  either  wholly  or 
in  part  they  are  represented  by  Ulysses  also ; 
(circumstances  which  are  reconcileable  to  each 
other,  by  a  supposition  that  Nestor,  according  to 
the  account  given  of  him  above,  more  particularly 
represents  the  civil  nower  of  the  country,  and 
■Ulysses  the  military  (or  rather  the  naval)  power] 
in  fact  the  former  states  his  own  identity  with 
Ulysses,  in  the  125th  line  of  the  3d  Odyssey: 

« 
« 

Ev  d'  nroi.  «w$  iJis\f  eyoo  mi  hog  O^i/cro-fu^ 
Ovh  WOT  «y  OLyopyf  hx  eSoi^oiief  out  etfi  f «Ajf 

and  in  the  following  lines,  from  the  6  Od.  153, 

Ei  h  Ttq  scai  ^porwv  toi  stti  %5ov/  vcLisroLWi 

TpKXfJlMiOLpSg  COl  TB  WCLT^  mi  WOTVIX  fJLW'^^ 

TpitTfjiMcxpsg  jtx£v  KMrymroi 

Kav6$  "^  OLV  X3spi  xi/ipi  fJLxmpTXToq  sloxo'J  aXAcov 
0$  KS  a  sshoKTi  jipKTcK;  oikov  o  xyxyvrrxi 
Ou  yci^  t«KO  TOi«TCv./^ov  Bporrov  o(p^ciikyLoi7N    , 

VOL.  V.  Q 
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the  words  BpOTCOV^  BpOTOV,  and  dvlpOLy  also,  have 
in  fact  a  covert  allusion  to  Britain;  for  as  tmf^ 
and  AV^pooTTOg  have  the  same  import  as  Bporo^^ 
the  poet  in  using  those  words  means  frequently 
as  well  as  by  the  word  B^OTOg^  to  allude  to 
Britain,  and  at  the  same  time  perhaps  to  the 
very  numerous  resemblances  to  the  human  face, 
which  the  outlines  of  the  British  isles  exhibit;  to 
discover  which,  a  slight  inspection  of  the  map 
will  suffice. 

But  (to  return  to  the  subject  of  India)  the  rea- 
son for  my  citing  the  lines  contained  in  the  last 
quotation,  was  for  the  purpose  of  shewing,  that, 
so  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Homer,  the  connexion 
between  Ulysses  (England)  and  Nausicaa  (India) 
was  no  less  close  than  that  of  marriage.  Nausicaa 
is  told,  upon  the  first  arrival  of  Ulysses,  6  Od.  28, 

and  there  is  an  allusion  to  marriage  in  the  Vfish 
which  she  expresses  to  Ulysses  in  8  Od.  24? ; 

Ai  ya^  ifjLoi  Toiog  h  "cswiq  xekhj(Jt£)^og  en 


ftftd  the  particular  sort  of  ftfaitiage,  a$  with   a 
foreigner,  is  hoticed  in  the  foHowing  lin^ :  6  Od- 

576, 

T/$  5'  c^  Nxwimoi  sTTSTXi  KxXoq  rs  (JL^xg  rs 
a&yog ;  wa  h  fiiv  svps ;  wotrig  v\j  roi  s(T(riTXi 
duum 

a  ng  m  evl^tiLfiisvij  -E^okmpvrrog  ^sog  »fA05v 
Ovpxvo^^  katOL^OLg  ^et  ^s  iin  vipixfx  wxrrx 

HS'  xsHvrfi  (p/Xwv  tjyarp^^  ito/  iitiiTpo?  fovfcov 
Avhpxai  fJLKryvrrxi  wpiv  y  xiJL(px^iov  yx(jLO)f  sK^^. 

It  Would  eveti  appear  from  the  last  part  of  the 
6i\i  Odyssey,  beginning  at  the  444th  line,  and  par- 
ticularly frorti  the  last  twenty-fivejines  of  it,  that 
the  two  plates,  which  constitute  our  most  im- 
pcntantd^ttlements  in  India  at  this  day,  the  one 
oh  its  western  side  at  Bombay,  the  other  on  the 
Gangte  or  Hughly,  were  in  thfe  contemplation  of 

Q  3 
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the  poet  in  statiug  the  matrimonial  union  in  ques- 
tion ;  of  which  the  first  indeed  seems  to  be  pointed 
to  by  the  terms  (puKlVig  and  (|)uAAcov,  alluding  to 
the   tribes    under   the   independent   Rajahs   that 
occupy  the  northern  part  of  the  west  side  of  India. 
And  before  we  quit  this  side  of  India,  it  should 
not  be  overlooked,  that  the  lines  last  mentioned 
contain  an  especial  notice  of  the  island  of  Ele- 
phanta,  near  Bombay,  and  of  the  famous  subterra- 
neous temple  there,  in  which  the  rays  of  the  sun 
never  penetrate,  &c. ;  as  there  is  also  a  particular 
allusion  in  them  to  the  neighbouring  province  of 
Guzerate,   covertly   noticed  in  ^uAAwv  yOL^   ajv 
%W/?,  in  %ua/v  5'  OTf%fUfltT(3  ^AAcov,  and  in  the 
468th  line,  KUffS  h  ^«§copov  ap«pfitv.      There  is 
also  another  remarkable  circumstance  noticed  in 
the  above  lines,  namely,  the  sun's  coming  to  the 
tropic   in   the   province   of  Guzerate,    which  is 
poetically  hinted  at  in  the  beautiful  simile  Qg  ^ 
0T6  Tiq  $0CA0V^    &c.   and   the  particular  point  at 
which  the  sun  comes  to  the  tropic  is  expressly 
marked  by  the  word  yerroveg,  alluding  to  th6  town 
of  Geitpour  there,  situate  just  under  the  tropic. 
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As  to  the  eastern  side  of  India,  the  following 
lines  seem  to  refer  to  the  want  of  harbours,  the 
breakers,  ,and  the  great  surf,  which  render  an 
approach  to  the  coast  on  that  side  so  dangerous 
as  it  is  well  known  to  be :  5  Od.  406, 

Pox^^  y^  l^d  xujica  woTi  ^spov  meipoio 
£i&)fw  sps[jyo(Ji6)f(yj  eiKvro  h  tsjavd'  oiKog  ol'x^ 
Ou  yoi^  saxv  hiyLBtsq  v^oov  o%o/  »$'  eTTiwyou 
AAA'  oLKTOLi  wpo^Tmeq  saxv  (nrihoL^sg  rs  wxyons. 

And  the  river,  to  the  mouth  of  which  Ulysses 
swam  after  bis  shipwreck,  seems  clearly  to  have 
been  the  Hughly,*  a  branch  of  the  Ganges, 

*  It  appears  probable  that  the  town  of  Hughly,  situate 
on'  the  river  of  that  name,  was  anciently  of  much  more 
importance  than  at  present.  Mr.  Hodges  in  his  Travels 
in  India,  speaks  of  it  as  follows,  p.  42.  "  The  old  town 
of  Hoogly  is  now  nearly  in  ruins,  but  possesses  many 
vestiges  of  its  former  greatqess.  In  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  (the  Idth,)  it  was  the  great  mart  for  the  ex« 
port  trade  from  Bengal  to  Europe." 
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(490),  which  brings  us  to  the  other  settlement,  of 
which  the  poet  gives  an  account:  and  as  he 
seems  to  have  designated  the  former  by  the  terms 
0  fJLS)f  <puA/V)5,  with  reference  to  the  independent 
tribes  under  the  Rajahs  of  tJiQ  nort)i-wester,n  part 
of  India,  so  this  other  he  marks  by  thq  t^roiPi 
0  ^  £^/H^^  alluding  disguisedly  to  the  capital  o^ 
India,  Delhi ;  which  city  we  may  see  again 
covertly  noticed  in  the  6  Od.  162, 

Al^AcO  5h  wots  TOlOVy  &Cf 

and  that  the  river  Highly,  a  branch  of  the 
Ganges,  was  in  the  contemplation  of  the  poet, 
seems  clearly  to  follow  from  the  notice  pf  the  mud 
((rp^O^ov,  46s)  and  the  jungles  a):  its  mouth.  (475); 

E/  ^£  xfv  sq  Khmjtj  avxCa^  vm  ^ounapv  vhw 

where  in  uXvjV  we  have  again  tjiej.  H,ughly  men- 
tioned :  so  likewise  in  the  447th  line,. 
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Heiioo  fjoj  d^peffffN  shoo^  tun  teupiJUL  yBitayuau^ 

-we  have  a  notice  of  the  wild  beasts,  which  find 
shelter  in  great  numbers  in  the  jungles,  at  the 
wouth  of  the  Hughly,  and  in  Od.  6,  line  82,  a 
near  approximation  to  the  name  of  the  Ganges 
itself,  XftV0t%H  ^  W  H/X/OVO/iV.  It  appears  indeed 
by  tlie  language  of  Ulysses,  in  regard  to  Delhi, 
JjXflov  y«f  K  £Kei7€^  6   Od.  164,*  that   the  poet 


*  Besides  the  evidence  which  thus  appears  to  arise^ 
^from  the  oldest  poetry)  of  the  ancient  connexion,  subsist- 
ing between  the  British  islands  or  the  Europeans  in  ge- 
neral, and  India,  I  doubt  not  that  if  the  remains  of  ancient 
architecture  in   India  werp   examined  with    that  view, 
similar  evidence  would  result  from  such  an  inquiry.    The 
following  extracts  from  Mr.  Hodges's  Travels,  cited  in  a 
former  note,  have  a  bearing  upon  this  subject :  '^  Sur- 
rounding the  city,  (Benares,)  are  many  ruins  of  buildings  ; 
among  others  is  a  large  circular  edifice,  on  which  are  still 
vestiges  of  some  of  the  ornaments;  and  on  one  part  I  found 
the  Grecian  scroll.'*— Again, — *^  During  my  studies  there, 
while  I  was  making  drawings  of  some  Bramins  and  other 
persons  who  were  entering  and  departing  from  a  temple 
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meaned  to  intimate  that  the  English   (under  ihe 
person  of  Ulysses)  were  fixed  and  seated  there,  or 


named  Viss  Vissha^  my  attention  was  called  to  tiie  build* 
ing  itself,  and  the  more  I  regarded  it,  the  more  I  was  sur- 
prized to  discover  ornaments  upon  it  which  were  familiar 
to  my  eyes.    On  accurately  observing  the  building  ip  all 
Its  parts,  I  found  each  column  to  contain  the  differerit 
ornaments   which  are  found  in   the  other   parts  of  the 
building.     It  is  certainly  curious  to  observe  most  of  the 
ornamental  parts  of  Grecian  architecture  appearing  iu  a 
builcting  erected  on  the  plains  of  Hindostan/'  p.  63.    The 
extracts  above  given,  in  so  far  as  they  concern  a  resem* 
blance  to  the  works  of  the  Greeks,  are  to  be  ascribed,  ac-r 
cording  to  the  reasoning  ofTtred  in  the  Introduction  to 
these  Chapters,   to  the  Europeans  at  large :  but,  if  it  be 
supposed,  a3  it  reasonably    may  he,  that  the  trident  of 
Neptune  has  always  been  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  the 
following  extract  from  the  same  wojrk  of  Mr.  Hodgies, 
must  be  applied  to  them  and  to  them  only,  arid  so  serve  . 
to  point  out  which  of  the  European   nations  is  likely  to 
have  had  an  ascendancy  in  Jndia  at  the  time  in  question. 
"  At  Deogur,  (a  small  village,  famous  for  the  resort  of 
Hindoo  pilgrims,  being  a  sacred  spot,)  are  five  curious 
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that  their  influence  extended  thither ;  but,  how* 
ever  that  may  be,. it  seems  clear,  from  the  following 


pagodas^  of  perhaps  the  very  oldest  construction  to  be 
found   in  India.    They  are  simply  pyramids  formed  by 
piling  stone  on  stone ;  the  apex  is  cut  off  at  about  one 
seventh  of  the  vjrhole  height  of  the  complete  pyramid^  and 
four  of  them  have  small  ornamental  buildings  on  the  top, 
evidently  of  more  modern  work,  which  are  finished  by  an 
ornliment  made  of  copper  and  gilt,  perfectly  resembling 
the  trident  of  the  Greek  Neptune."    To  which  I  take 
occasion  to  add«  (premising,  however,  that  I  speak  from 
memory,  having  no  present  access  to  the  book,)  that  in 
the  drawing  given  either  by  Mr.  Hodges  or  Mr.  Daniel, 
of  the  superb  building  called  the  Toja  Mahal,  at  Agra, 
there  runs  along  the  frise  a  continued  line  of  stars  of  six 
points,  like  the  one  drawn  in 

Fig.  171  ; 


and  I  think  I  have  met  with  the  same  ornamental  symbol 
in  drawings  of  other  architectural  remains  in  India.  This 
star  I  take  to  have  been  intended  as  a  peculiar  mark  of 
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passage,  that  they  had  esta:blished  thctoselves'  b6 
high  up  the  river  Ganges  as  the     point  where 


jLhe  connexion  subsisting  between  India  and  tlie'  British 

» 

Islands^  the  latter  as  well  as  the  former  resembling  a  tri- 
angle in  shape,  bat  as  their  apexes  point  contrary  ways, 
tbt;  one  to  the  north  and  the  other  to  the  south,  the  unioq 
of  the  two  together  would  of  course  constitute  the  figurie 
of  such  a  star. 

The  present  may  be  no  unfit  occasion  to  notice,  that  in 
the  Introduction  to  these  Chapters  are  many  observations 
tending  to  shew  that  the  Jjatin  is  an  artificial  language, 
and  composed  probably  of  portions  of  various  other  lanr 
guages.     From  tlie  superior  advancement  in  literature  and 
science,  which  the  survey  of  the  works  of  the  ancients 
taken' in  these  volumes,  as  well  as  the  conclusions  drawQ 
from  every  other  consideration,  would  lead  one  to  ascribe 
to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  those  islands,  there  is  reason 
to  suppose,  that  if  they  were  not  the  sole  framers  of  such 
a  language,  they  at  least  had  some  share  in  the  undertak- 
ing; and  if  the  evidence  above  offered  be  deemed  suffi- 
cient to  prove  the  close  connexion  that  subsisted  anciently 
between  these  islands  and  India,  the  whole  together  fur- 
nishes a  simple  solution  of  a  fact  which  mtrst  otherwise 
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its  fys^.  water  ceases  to  be  afi«cted  by  the  salt  of 
the  sea,. 


appear  very  extraordinary^  namely,  that  there  shQuId  be 
such*  a  multitude  of  words  in  the  Persian  and  Sanscrit 
l9nguage8>  which  (allowing  only  for  such  shadows  of  dif- 
ference .  as  arise  from  the  several  grammatical  constrnc- 
tion&  of  the  languages,)  are  evidently  appellatives  of  the 
same  things,  in  the  Latin  likewise.  In  the  Idthvol.  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  is  given  a  very  able  critique  upon 
Mr.  Wilkinsoa's  learned  Grammar  of  the  Saoscrita  Ian* 
guege,  containing  the  following  among  other  valuable 
statements.  '^  The  analogy  we  propose  to  demonstrate  is, 
iii  the  first  place,  that  of  the  words  composing  the  Ian- 
gpitg^  treated  of ;  and  secondly,  that  of  their  structure. 
Iq  the  ei^ecution  of  the  first  part,  we  shall  merely  open 
the  Persian  Dictionary  Farhang  Jebangiri;  and  when  we 
u^^et  with la  word. that  has  the  same  signification  in  San-^ 
sQrit>  LaliQ^  or  German,  write  them  in  a  line.  Others 
wall,  certainly  .occur  in  the  course  of  the  operation.  The 
nik^^r  of  words  to  be  exhibited  (of  which  the  reviewer 
b^i^  given  aboUit  two  hundred,)  will  amply  demonstrate  the 
analogy  ;  but  it  is  not  tlieir  number,  merely,  to  which  we 
Wf)ul4  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers.    That  is  una* 
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"  AXjitiiv  n  01  vocrrx  mi  svpsxg  cLyL(psx^  oofjcag 
Ex  }iS(pOL>^g  I'  scrfjLvix^  cCKoq  ;icvoov  dTpvysroio- 


voidably  limited  by  the  nature  of  our  review  ;  and>  with  a 
very  inconsiderable  portion  of  time  and  labpur^  might 
easily  be  extended  to  ten  times  its  present  amount.  It  is 
the  sort,  and  not  the  number  of  similar  words  that  attest 
the  affiliation  or  consanguinity  of  nations  and  languages. 
There  are  things  which  must  have  been  named  in  the 
very  infancy  of  society,  and  before  the  first  dawn  of  civi- 
lization. Where  these  names  correspond  in  different 
countries,  we  may  confidently  infer,  that  the  dne  has  been 
peopled  from  the  same  stock  with  the  other.  Thus,  the 
names  of  the  parts  of  the  human  body,  of  the  relations  of 
consanguinity,  and  of  the  animals  most  familiar  to  man, 
constitute  a  class  of  words  without  whicli  we  cannot  sup- 
pose mankind  to  exist,  even  in  the  rudest  state  of  society. 
To  adopt  the  hypothesis  of  the  learned  Bayer,  we  must 
suppose  the  inhabitants  of  Hindostan  to  have  waited  till 
Alexander  the  Great  conquered  Bactria,  in  order  to  obtain 
appellations  for  the  most  endearing  ties  of  nature,  and  to 
enable  them  to  express  the  venerable  relations  of  father 
and  mother.    The  words  we  propose  to  exhibit  consist 
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and  that  their  authority  extended  not  only  up  the 
Ganges,    but  through    the  whole   peninsula  of 


solely  of  the  class  we  have  described."  Besides  the  two 
hundred  examples  above  mentioned^  there  are  a  great 
number  of  valuable  observations  in  the  Review,  which  have 
a  greater  or  less  bearing  on  the  subject  now  in  question  ; 
but  I  must  refer  fof  more  to  the  book  itself;  the  inference 
I  contend  for  being  simply  this ;  that,  if  in  the  oldest 
times,  of  which  we  have  any  account,  a  close  connexion 
snbsisted  between  the  British  Islands  aud  India,  and  if  it 
is  fairly  presun^able  that  in  the  construction  of  an  artificial 
language,  as  the  Latin,  by  the  Europeans,  the  English 
would  have  had  a  share  in  the  work,  it  should  not  appear 
surprizing  that  a  great  many  words  from  the  Sanscrit  and 
Hindoo  tongues  should  be  found  in  such  artificial  lan- 
guage, agreeable  to  the  fact  which  the  reviewer  re- 
cords. 

But  notwithstanding  the  long  citation  already  given 
from  this  Review,  I  hope  to  be  excused  for  extracting 
from  it  the  following  passage  :  '*  We  have  now  said 
enough,  we  trust,  to  shew  the  analogy  between  the  lan- 
guages of  the  East  and  those  of  the  West.  All  the  dis- 
tinctive   characters    which    discriminate    ancient   from 
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India,  appears  to  me  evidently  to  follow,  as  \^eii 
from  tbe  marriage  of  Nausicaa  (who  represent 


modern  languages^  are  found  united  in  the  Sanscrit^ 
Whoever  compares  a  work  composed  in  it,  with  iu«rans>- 
lation  into  Bengalese,  will  recognize  the  same  peculiafrides 
which  distinguish  the  Latin  from  its  modern  derivaiivesir 
Its  eight  cases  render  the  use  of  prepositions  superflu<>ud  \ 
and  in  Sanscrit^  these  are  exclusivelj  employed  as  pre-^ 
fixeis  to  verbs,  being  without  significatton  alone*  To  thtf 
same  circumstance  the  Indian  poets  are  indebted  for  the 
freedom  of  their  transpositions,  the  sense  remaining  per*- 
spicuouSy  without  subjecting  the  words  to  any  settled 
collocation  in  the  composition  of  each  sentence*  Thii 
sti'uctcire  facilitates  those  harmonious  measures  so  muck 
preferable  to  rhyme^  which  the  modem  poets  of  Persia 
and  India,  as  well  as  of  Europe,  are  obliged  to  call  to  their 
assistance,  to  conceal  the  defects,  and  to  compensate  the 
monotony  of  their  language.  But  wbatever.elegance  the 
modem  tongues  may  be  susceptible  of,  every  man  capabki 
of  enjoying  the  charms  of  composition  feels,  that  what  id 
gained  in  precision,  is  lost  in  energy ;  that  the  capability 
of  saying  much  in  few  words,  is  one  of  the  first  excelleiK 
cies  of  a  language ;  and  that  mere  perspicuity  u  far  frofft 
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not  a  part  only  but   the  whole  of   India)    to 
Ulysses  ;   as  from  the  expression  yoUX  XUi   vAlf 


compensating  that  energetic  conciseness^  which,  in  the 
writers  of  apiiquity,  at  once  delights  and  exercises  the 
understanding  of  the  reader."  These  last  observations  of 
the  reviewer  seem  to  me  to  lead  to  a  conclusion  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  was  in  the  reviewer's  contemplation, 
namely,  that  if  the  Sanscrit  be  an  arli6cial  language 
(which  is  highly  probable,)  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  are 
'^o  likewise:  indeed  it  appears  to  me  that  an  involved 
phraseology  contains  in  itself  a  strong  evidence  of  a  lan- 
guage being  artificial,  and  that  an  inverted  collocation  of 
words  would  be  next  to  impossible  in  a  living  spoken  lan- 
guage, since,  by  such  a  freedom  of  transposition,  the 
whole  order  of  the  speaker's  thoughts  must  be  inverted  at 
the  same  time  with  his  words,  and  reason  i^elf  give  pUoQ 
to  an  utter  confusion  of  ideas.  In  reading  the  nunoerous 
elegant  productions  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  langu^g^i 
the  understanding  of  the  scholar  h  aided  by  the  eye  and 
by  habit ;  but  it  may  be  fairly  presumed,  that  in  speaking 
Latin  in  modern  times  by  the  learned  of  any  of  the  few 
nations  or  literary  bodies  that  have  not  yet  discontinued 
that  practice,  the  collocation  of  the  words  is  not  inverted, 
but  orderly^  natural,  and  regular. 
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(the  river  Hughly  and  the  country  of  India)  con- 
tained  in  the  following  beautiful  simile :  d  Od. 

399, 

JJxTpog  oq  sv  v^aco  KetTOLi  k^olts^*  oCkyeoL  iitw%^ 

KfntJUJi^q  ^  oi^OL  Tov  ys  ^soi  Kcinorvrrog  fXwav 
Qg  O^W  ouTTFOL^ov  settTOLTo  yxix  kxi  vhj. 

In  the  same  positions  are  the  English  of  the 
present  day  seen  flourishing  and  happy  ;  and  the 
like  may  be  said  of  the  ancient  connexion  of  the 
English  with  the  Chinese  ;  for  though  it  was  not 
so  close  as  that  of  marriage,  yet  there  is  reason  to 
think,  (from  what  Ulysses  says  to  Alcinous,) 
that  the  English  had  a  factory  or  resident  esta- 
blishment in  China  at  the  times  in  question, 
similar  to  the  one  now  subsisting  there  :  1 1  Od. 
360, 

0 

El  fi€  KCLi  etg  svioLUTov  OLvodyoiT  wjto^i  yuyDtM 
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Kod  Ks  TO  ^^haiiJOiif  Hou  K&  W6hi  xe^lm  etyf 

Km  h  euhoioTS^oq  xou  (piXrs^og  cDih^MN  em 
TImn  oaoi  fJL  I^oLmh  ikicuro  yoc;wxvrx. 

And  from  the  lines  before  cited  [HvaffSTO  T  H^ A/a$, 
&c.  6  Od.  321,  and  AHO|Lt£V  AyhUN  cCktro^j  See. 
6  Od.  291)9  it  should  seem  that  that  factory  was 
situated  in  some  western  district,  and  therefore, 
perhaps,  as  at  present,  at  Canton  ;  which  becomes 
more  probable,  on  considering  the  unalterable 
nature  of  all  measures  of  Chinese  policy.  It  ap* 
p^rs,  that  indeed,  throughout  all  known  time,  the 
British  isles,  by  their  valour,  their  wisdom,  and 
their  nautical  skill,  have  possessed  a  commanding 
influence  in  both  India  and  China.  Kausicaa 
acknowledges  that  it  was  by  the  special  favour  of 
Heaven  that  that  influence  was  established: 
6  Od.  240, 

* 

^feuwew  oh'  tm^  eTTtfJuoyereu  ah.mTom» 

■  TOI..  V.  S 
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And 'though  Ulysses,  in  describing  himself  as  a 
Briton  (aAAOr  ^WiTOiai  (^OT0m\  expresses,  «s 
might  be  expected,  a  due  sense  of  religion,  7  Od, 
208, 


-«  yx^  6ycoy5 

yet  such  are  the  wealth  and  power  resulting  from 
that  influence,  that  Nausicaa  tells  him,  however 
unequal  in  strength  he  might  be  to  other  poten- 
tates before,  the  possession  of  that  influence  put 
him  in  a  manner  on  a  level  with  the  gods  them^ 
selves:  6  Qd.  242, 

The  means  by  which  our  dominion  and  influ* 
ence  in  those  countries  were  anciently  preserved^ 
were  unquestionably,  in  the  first  place,  by  main- 
taining  our  superiority  in  naval  power;  vrhich 
leads  me  to  state,  that  to  coi^sider  Ulysses  as 
merely  representing  our  commercial  traders  with 
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those  countries,  would  be  a  great  mistake,  The 
<^urt  of  China,  as  appears  from  Sir  George  Staun- 
ton's Narrative,  and  from  Bell's  Travels,  have 
always  entertained  a  very  contemptuous  opinion 
of  trade,  however  much  the  lower  classes  of 
people  there  are  addicted  to  it:  and  in  conformity 
with  those  sentiments,  Euryalus,  one  of  the 
princes  of  Alcinous's  court,  meaning  to  insult 
and  offend  Ulysses,  attempted  to  degrade  him  into 
the  character  of  a  mere  trader  (precisely  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  court  were  disposed  to  treat 
our  late  embassy  ;  a  coincidence  which  it  would 
be  highly  amusing  to  trace,  by  referring  to  the 
narrative  of  that  embassy  just  now  mentioned  :) 
Vid.  8  Od.  160, 

AAA^  too  og  d'  oLfJLCL  m  woX\Jx}\}iih  &x(Jul^oo)f 
^o^cq  7$  (mfJMfj  mi  sTTKnccmog  f^/v  o^ccv 

r2 
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But  Ulysses,  indignant  at  such  an  insinuation 
{wrd^X  ^Scov),  reproves  Euryalus  most  sharply, 
and  under  the  poetical  image  of  throwing  a  quoit, 
soon  lets  him  feel  the  weight  of  his  artillery. — 
Yes ;  the  weight  of  his  artillery. — For  if  the 
preceding  pages  shall  be  thought  to  contain 
sufficient  evidence  of  an  habitual  intercourse 
between  the  Europeans  and  Chinese  in  the  time 
of  Homer,  and  if  it  should  further  appear  that  the 
tatter  were  well  acquainted  with  fire-arms  at  that 
time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  former  were 
not  likely  to  have  remained  unacquainted  with 
them ;  and  that  leads  me  to  a  subject  which 
I  have  purposely  reserved  for  this  place.  The 
following  lines  have  beea  before  cited,  6  Od.  360. 

T^Aa^  KoJiOg  re  hjim — 

I  now  add  these,  7  Od.  43, 

Aurcav  d'  h^cocov  ctyo^cnq  km  retx^OL  tjuxx^d 


\ 
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and  without  dwelling  here  again  upon  the 
superb  harbours  of  the  Chinese,  upon  their 
propensity  to  navigation,  and  their  multitudinous 
population,  noticed  therein  ;  I  apprehend  it  to  be 
impossible,  after  all  that  is  said  above  in  relation 
to  other  matters  respecting  that  people,  that  any 
doubt  can  be  entertained  that  the  words  XSS^i 
im^Qq  t/^wAo?  and  7eL%i^(L  (JLOUi^X  allude  to  the 
stupendous  wall  of  China.  If  that  be  granted,  the 
CKoKOTFSgj  fitted  to  the  wall,  must  be  translated 
swivels,  or  guns  (the  Latin  word  scloppus  also 
meaning  a  gun) :  the  openings  or  embrasures  for 
such  swivels  or  guns  are  accordingly  seen  now 
existing  at  measured  distances  in  the  wall ;  and 
Mr.  Bell,  in  his  Travels,  states  that  he  saw  some 
hundreds  of  old-fashioned  iron  cannon,  in  one  of 
the  gates  of  the  wall,  which  would  appear  to  have 
belonged  to  the  wall  itself.*     Fire-arms  of  any 

*  The  words  of  Mr.  Bell  (of  Antermony)  are  these 
/'While  we  stopped  at  one  of  the  gat^  in  the  wall  to 
refresh  ourselves^  I  took  the  opportanity  to  walk  into  one 
of  these  towers,  where  I  saw  some  hundreds  of  old  cannon 
thrown  together  as  useless.    On  examination,  I  found 
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sort  might  not  have  been  of  more  general  use 
among  the  Chinese  in  the  time  of  Homer  than 
they  are  at  the  present  day ;  and  I  think  that  fact 
may  be  collected  from  the  following  line,  when 
taken  out  of  the  metaphor  which  it  involves, 
6  Od.  270. 

(for  I  apprehend  Sioq  and  (poL^$T^  to  mean  in 
reality,  a  cannon  or  gun  and  its  ammunition ;) 
but,  however  that  may  be,  one  of  the  most  im* 
portant  meanings  of  the  fable  of  Thetis  obtaining 
arms  for  her  son  Achilles  from  HCpOLKProg^  (China) 
(and  of  the  shield,  a  part  of  those  arms,  contain- 
ing, as  is  shewn  above,  a  description  of  China), 
seems  to  me  clearly  to  be,  thai  the  Chinese  were 

the  first  inventors  of  gunpowder  (as  indeed  they  are 

^  ,  .  I  ■  I  ■ — i ' 

them  to  be  composed  of  three  or  four  pieces  of  hammered 

iron^  joined,  and  fastened  together  with  hoops  of  the  same 

• 

metal.    The  Chinese,  however^,,  have  now  learned  to  cast 

as  fine  brass  cannon  as  are  any  where  to  be  found/*  p. 

862, 
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commonly  supposed  to  have  been),  and  that  the 
Europeans  learned  the  art  of  making  it  from  them^ 
and  so  introduced  it  into  their  own  quarter  of  the 
world. 

But  that  fire-arms  were  in  general  use  through* 
out  Europe  also,  in  the  earliest  times,  may  be 
established  by  evidence  completely  satisfactory: 
one  of  the  dissertations  which  in  the  preface  to 
the  first  volume,  I  mentioned  the  having  printed 
(but  not  published)  some  years  ago,*  has  the  fol- 
lowing passage. 

"  But  if  gunpowder,  sine  qu&  non,  was  only 
invented  four  or  five  hundred  years  ago,  what  is 
the  meaning  of  those  winged  darts  (in  quivers 
which  have  the  exact  shape  of  cannon) ;  and  of 
those  shields  on  which  are  delineated  thunderbolts 
and  lightning ;  so  common  on  the  Trajan  and 
Antonine  columns,  and  in  all  the  ancient  statuary? 
Again ;  on  referring  to  Les  Travaux  de  Mars,  an 

■ 

old  book  on  fortification,  it  will  be  found  (after 
speaking,  part  iii,  p.  98,  of  the  cannon,  culverin. 


*  The  one  in  question  is  dated  the  l6th  Jan.  1806. 
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faucon,  fauconneau,  and  other  species  of  ordnance) 
to  contain  this  passage ;  *  Les  autres  pieces  qui 
ne  sont  plus  en  usage  etoient  le  dragon,  le  basilic 
(the  power  of  which  piece  of  ordnance  explains 
that  which  is  attributed  in  fable  to  the  Basilisk's 
eye)  la  sirenne  (and  hence  may  be  understood  the 

« 

fabulous  power  of  the  Syren's  voice)  et  une  in- 
finite d'  autres  qu'on  a  fait  refondre:'  and  on  the 
base  of  Trajan's  column  are  to  be  seen,  accord- 
ingly, many  reliefs  of  serpents,  basilisks,  and 
dragons.  As  to  the  first,  it  seems  to  have  given 
the  culverin  its  name,  from  CQuleuvre,  a  serpent ; 
and  as  to  the  dragon  in  particular,  in  what  sense 
(that  is  to  say,  common  sense)  is  the  famous 
chimeera  of  Homer  to  be  understood,  if  it  do  not 
allude  to  the  fiery  mouth  of  the  mortar,  or  cannon, 
breathing  the  chimic  air  of  gun-poWder  iX^fJi-OU^Ol) 
from  within.it?  6  II.  180, 


19 


The  same  dissertation  has  this   passage  also. 
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^  If  the  last  book  of  Virgil  be  considered,  and  par- 
ticularly  the  following  lines 

569 '^qua  solo  fumantia  calmina  ponam. 

578  Ferte  faces  proper^,  faedusque  reposcite  flammis — 

588 fumoque  implevit  amaro— 

700  — —  horrendumque  intonat  armis — 
and  739  postqaam  arma  Dei  ad  Vulcania  ventum  est ; 

I  think  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  nothing  but 
fire-arms  could  possibly  be  productive  of  such 
effects,  and  that  nothing  but  gunpowder  could 
have  been  intended  as  causing  the  fumus  amarus." 
The  following  passage  likewise  made  a  part  of  the 
same  treatise.  ^^  In  the  fifth  specimen  of  hiero- 
glyphics, of  PI.  11 7>  Denon,  may  be  seen  cannon 
themselves  in  specie,  as  marked  not  only  by  their 
shape,  but  by  the  ball  within  the  butt  and  at  the 
mouth  of  each  of  them,  denoting  that  the  same 
ball^  in  the  firing  of  a  cannon,  is,  as  it  were  eodem 

*  As  the  round  objects  at  the  bolts  may  be  taken  for 
the  charge  or  cartridges,  and  those  at  the  mouths  for  the 
balls.  The  Chinese  are  in  the  habit  at  this  day  of  placing 
their  small  cannon  in  a  vertical  position,  (as  in  the  figare,) 
and  so  firing  them  upwards  on  occasions  of  rejoicing* 
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tnomento,  in  both  these  places.'*   Of  these  cannon 
a  copy  is  now  given  in 

Fig.  172, 


corresponding  exactly  in  shape  with  those  which 
Mr.  Bell  mentions  the  having  seen  in  a  tower  of 
the  Chinese  wall. 

I  am  also  of  opinion,  that  in  addition  to  the 
other  hieroglyphics  mentioned  in  that  treatise  as 
having  a  bearing  upon  this  subject,  the  hierogly- 
phic groupe  which  is' copied  in 
Fig.  173, 


from  the  1 27th  Plate  of  the  same  travels  of  Denon 
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in  Egypt,  No.  6,  was  intended  as  a  memorial  of 
that  species  of  fire-arms  which  we  call  a  musket. 
The  position  of  the  instrument  fixed  against  the 
shoulder  of  the  right  hand  figure,  and  the  attitude 
of  that  figure  as  if  resisting  the  recoil  of  the  piece, 
seem  to  denote  the  instrument  to  be  a  musket. 
The  appendage  at  the  further  end  of  the  piece, 
seems  to  imply  that  something  issued  from  it 
w^hich  had  previously  been  fitted  into  it.  The 
sort  of  table  or  seat  which  comes  next,  and  which, 
in  its  machinery,  resembles  an  elastic  exercising 
chair  for  invalids,  may  have  been  intended  to  de- 
note  the  elastic  power  of  the  air,  which,  on  the 
application  of  fire,  was  to  produce  the  efllsct  ex- 
pected ;  as  its  being  represented  falling,  might  be, 
to  denote  the  shock.  The  elasticity  of  the  air  may 
have  been  intended  to  be  further  denoted,  perhaps, 
by  the  serpent  within  the  cone,  serpents  being 
often  introduced  by  ancient  artists  to  denote  water, 
or  other  fluids,  and  here,  perhaps,  an  elastic  fluids 
the  air.  The  cone  may  imply  the  great  expansion 
of  the  air  on  its  first  issuing  from  the  piece,  and 
that  it  contracts  its.  dimensions  in  proportion  as  it 
recedes  from  it,  just  as  the  air  is  denser  when,  like 
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the  point  of  the  cone,  it  is  near  the  ground,  but 
rarer  when  higher  up.  Whether  by  the  boy  on 
the  ground  and  the  full-grown  figure  on  the  other 
side  of  the  cone,  the  first  alludes  to  the  smallness 
of  the  charge  of  gunpowder,  and  the  latter  to  the 
great  comparative  quantity  of  smoke,  or  great  ex- 
tent of  the  conflagration  firom  a  small  beginning, 
when  that  charge  is  fixed  (puer,  a  boy;  TTUf,  fire); 
or  whether  by  those  two  contrasted  figures  it  is 
merely  intended  once  more  to  point  to  the  expansive 
force  of  the  air  as  causing  the  eflfect  produced,  is 
left  to  the  reader's  determination. 

If  now,  in  addition  to  all  that  has  been  stated, 
it  shall  be  made  to  appear  that  the  fortress  of 
Gibraltar  was  precisely  in  the  same  state  in  the 
earliest  times  as  it  is  at  the  present  day,  the  con- 
clusion drawn  above  cannot  but  be  held  to  be  fully 
established.  Indeed,  on  considering  the  lines  de- 
scriptive of  the  conduct  of  Ulysses,  upon  being 
challenged  by  the  Phaeacians  (the  Chinese)  to 
contend  with  them  at  quoits,  8  Od.  187, 

H  ^cL  mi  (wru)  <pcL^&  amilftq  }\js£s  licnm 
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BofJilSiiffev  Is  hi^oq" 

it  is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt,  that,  under  the 
poetical  figure  of  a  quoit,  he  threw  a  bomb  from  a 
mortar ;  more  especially  as  that  seems  to  be  ex- 
pressed verbatim,  as  well  by  the  words  /3(?iLtft}(rfv 
^S  XlgOg,  alluding  to  the  bomb  itself,  as  by  the 
words  fturco  (pOL^et  (quasi,  ferrum),  alluding  to 
the  hot  iron  of  the  mortar  from  which  the  bomb 
was  thrown ;  and  the  conclusion  is  infinitely 
strengthened,  on  considering  the  fiery  glare  and 
extensive  mischief  of  the  bursting  of  the  bomb, 
as  expressed  by  OLfJL^CL^OLOCDfj  and  the  great  dis- 
tance to  which  it  is  thrown,  as  noticed  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  following  lines,  8  Od.  196, 

Km  ^'  oiMog  roi  }fiN&  lisx^i^&B  to  cvifM 
AfKpoUpciMf  Bnei  ur/  (jLSfjuyiJLBfc^  fi^/v  ojiuAco 
AAAa  woXv  -cjf  coTW — 

And  the  modern  reader  cannot  but  be  more  readily 
disposed  to  admit  the  reasoning  above   urged. 
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when  he  recollects  the  prodigious  effects  whiclt 
-were  produced  against  one  of  our  squadrons  a  very 
few  years  since  in  passing  the  Dardanelles,  by  their 
being  fired  upon  with  stones  of  eight  or  nine  hun- 
dred pounds  weight,  and  eighteen  or  twenty  inches 

in  diameter,  thrown  either  from  mortars  or  cannon, 

» 

by  which  the  ships  were  materially  damaged,  and 
many  men  were  killed  and  wounded. 

But  (to  speak  of  Gibraltar  ;) — that  famous  rock, 
not  forgotten  by  either  the  poets  or  sculptors  of 
antiquity,  has  given  rise  to  many  a  fiction  by 
both:  it  is  represented  in  Homer  by  the  hero 
Kfbf/ovvj^j  whose  name  may  be  derived  from 
Kfbj  a  part  of  the  name  of  Gib-raltar,  and.fiOV, 
a  mountainous  ridge,  a  term  which  is  descriptive 
of  the  rock  itself.  Kebriones,  in  conformity  with 
the  position  of  Gibraltar,  tells  Hector  that  he  is 
situated  at  the  extremity  of  Europe,  11  11.  523, 

E(rxoiTivi  woXsfJLOio  ^V(ryix,^og. 

And  when  it  is  said  of  him  in  11  IK  5S1, 
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<tlll     !■ 


besides  the  allusipn  to  the  plague  (xzrAvjyvj^) 
common  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Barbary,  those 
Unas  refer  to  the  currents  and  winds  which  almost 
always  set  into  the  Mediterranean  from  the  ocean 
there.  The  identity  of  Kebriones  with  Gibraltar 
is  further  seen  from  the  company  he  is  associated 
with,  13  II.  790, 

AfjL<pi  h  KsS^imiv  mi  oLvrihov  noAixpomflr 

where  M.0^  seems  to  allude  to  the  Moors  of 
Barbary ;  TIc?iV(pOlTV[if^  to  the  prodigious  marches 
of  the  African  caravans,  and  A(rsaiviOV  to  the  river 
Gain,  otherwise  called  Niger.  The  straits  and  the 
rock  of  Gibraltar  are  again  represented,  in  12  IK 
187»  by  the  heroes  IIl^Acov  (from  tiSJUAot  janua)*  and 

V 

*  It  is  said  in  the  189th  page  of  the  Sid  vol.  of  Bour- 
goanne's  Travels  in  Spain,  that  "  Ghibeltath,  now  Gib- 
raltar, signifies  the  Mountain  of  the  Entry/* 
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O^og  (from  O^og  and  (JLMg^   strragth) :    and 

if  in  the  first  chapter  are  fixed  several  of  the 

positions  belonging  to  Troy  or  Iliuni,  the  town 

besi^ed ;  this  perhaps   may  be  a  proper  place 

to  fix  one  or  two  belonging  fa  the  besiegers.     In 

fact,    I   take    it  that  the    TSlX^oq    and    toup^og 

A%MCOV,  the  wall  and  trench  of  the  Greeks,  are 

referable,  the  first  to  the  fortress,  and  the  second 

to   the  straits  of  Gibraltar;    which   will  be  in 

perfect  conformity  with    the  idea  of  considering 

the  town  besieged,  or  iKum,  to  be  allusive  to 

Egypt  as  above  supposed  (or  rather,  in  a  more 

enlarged  view,  to  the  whole  of  Africa ;  for  as  Troy 

is  TIpMfJUi  m?ag^  so  it  has  been  shewn  above,  that 

Priam  represents  the  whole  of  Africa  :)  and  under 

this  view  the  TSi^og  and  TCUp^og  of  the  Greeks, 

as  above  ascribed  to  their  prototypes,  will  be  most 

appropriately  situate^  just  at  the  end  or  by  the 

side  of  the  town  besieged.   The  12th  Iliad  enlarges 

much  upon  these  positions,  and  gives  a  particular 

account  of  a  battle,  fought  at  the  gates  of  the 

wall,  so  fixed;  12  II.  175, 
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The  foUovfin^  lines  there  contaio  a  descriptioa  at 
the  precipices  of  the  rock  itself,  and  of  the  bat- 
teries of  cannon  {aH0}^O7Ug)  with  which  it  was 
fortified  :  IS  IL  54, 

Olsarj  vi^^et  t«$  eqourxv  meg  A^ouw 
Evd'  «  xar  f £«  iTtirog  evr^ox^  tt^iM  rnw/vwv 

the  last  line  rmpljring  that  it  was  not  easy  for  a 
hostile  ship  to  enter  the  bay  in  the  face  of  the 
caqnon,  as  asserted  again  a  few  liAes  afterward* 
64, 

Hie  imX*  o^oAaj  ws^xoDf"  cmhmeq  yai^  fv  avm 
Oiesq  ,^Miif^  w^oTi  y  oujTisg  raxpg  AxpLiw 

and  the  expressions  it  MV  ^€CL  and  H^  fJUik 
a^>tt\af9    in  the  two  last  quotations,  seem  to 

VOL.  V.  s 
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refer  to  the  name  of  Caipe,  by  which  Gibraltar  is 
frequently  called  (quasi  %flfcAf^).  The  fbllow- 
ing  lines  denote  the  great  number  of  cannon 
mounted  upon  the  fortress,  154, 

Oi  5'  fltf *  %5fiiMt5/o/o'iv  svSfAviToi  urn  -GJV^WV 
BttAAov  df/MOfjiSi/oi  0'(pcov  r  aurcov  mi  xXiaixoov 

and  the  epithet  WWVrei^g  (from  mioo^  uro,)  in 
the  316th  line, 

puts  it  out  of  doubt  that  fire  arms  were  the  wea- 
pons in  question ;  and  the  extreme  vigour  of  the 
fire,  kept  up  on  both  sides,  is  described  in  the 
following  lines,  175, 

AfyoAfov  Is  fJLS  TOLVTX^  hov  co?5  wxvr  xyo^svtrcu 

« 

where,  by  the  word  }\^og  in  Tmvw^  together  with 
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its  synoiiymes  Xi^oq  and  ^S^fM^iO)^  (used'passimi) 
we  may  understand  that  cannon  balls  were  in  an- 
cient as  well  as  in*  modern  times,  sometimes  of 
stone;  though  their  befng  cortimohly  made  of 
iron  is  hinted  broadly  enough  by  tfie  words  jSfXc* 
tff  f 50V  of  the  1 60th  line.* 

In  the  frequent  use  of  the  words  /Sfrfrov^  *W^, 
andjS^OTd/,  in  this  19th  book  of  the  Iliad,  there 
seem  to  be  many  hints  at  the  Britons  or  the  Eng- 
lish by  name  ;  as  in  line  327,- 

'  '■  ■      ■• — - —  —  - 

*  The  loud  roav  of  tliig  cannon  is  figuratively  noticed- 
by  the   voice  of  Stentor,  (which  Steotor^  by  the  way, 
again  represents  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  from  sten  or  ^tone^ 
and  TOf  or  rctvgof^  a  mountain,)  ia  5  II.  785,   . 

^  as  the -name  atid  distance  of  thei  flight  of  a  bomb  are 
marked  by  16  II.  116, 

— TtjXf  y  XT    AUT» 


A^xf^n  ^^aAxcvn  Xf^iAx&t  QofA^nn  TS-arHfot, 

s  S 
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and  in  381, 

ah  Ks  iLw  f  f  a 

Om  VUV  Gf^OTOl  &7l et  passim 

and  there  seems  to  be  a  like  special  allusion  to 
them,  and  to  the  lions  of  the  arms  of  England,  in 
the  line  TcDfh  Asonm  /SfOTOXo/yoo  /trov  A^i ;  from 

which  passages  and  their  context,  there  is  good 
reason  to  infer  that  Gibraltar,  at  the  time  in  ques- 
tion, was  in  possession  of  the  English. 

But  without  enlarging  further  on  that  point,  I 
proceed  to  notice  another  possession  which  ap- 
pears to  have  belonged  to  the  English  in  those 
times,  and  which  must  have  greatly  tended  to 
preserve  their  influence  in  the  East,  namely, 
Malta.  This  island  I  take  to  be  represented  in 
the  Iliad  by  SdfiVfAo^,  from  C^e^oq  and  5AC0,  per- 
haps, (quasi,  a  place  only  to  be  taken  by  great 
strength  :)  and  he  is  commonly  seen  in  company 
with  /^lOfli^^g^  who  represents  Italy,  as  may  be 
seen  by  referring  to  the  places  (already  explained 
in  the  begiquing  of  the  ^nt  chapter,)  which  are 
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put  in  subjection  to  him  in  the  catalogue ;  his 
name  may  be  derived  from  ^/co  and  fJL&hoMy 
both  words  aljuding  to  the  lights  of  the  volcano 
of  Vesuvius  there.  Diomed  is  drawn  from  his 
prototype  in 

Fig.  174, 


in  which,  if  the  map  of  Italy  be  regarded  with  its 
east  side  uppermost,  his  lace  will  be  seen  looking 
to  the  south,  the  brow  in  the  Bay  of  Salerno,  the 
point  of  the  nose  about  Sorrento,  and  the  mouth 
in  the  Bay  of  Naples.     His  character  is  one  of 
the  lapost  conspicuous  in  the  Iliad,  and  perfectly 
consonant  with  the  important  part  which  Italy, 
from  its  situation,  and  from  its  being  the  resi- 
dence of  the  head  of  the  religion  of  Europe,  must 
in  all  ages  have  taken  in  its  affairs.     In  the  fol- 
lowing lines  Diomed  is  seen  to  be  standing  by 
Sthenelus,  (Malta,)  and  the  word  which  marks 
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him  to  be -so  standing,  {£(n:ciOTCLj)  has  a  spe^ciai 
allusion  to  the  resemblance  of  a  standing  leg, 
commonly  ca.lled  the  Boot  of  Italy,  which  that 
country  ejihibits ;,  while  the  adjunct  foovjv  XyoiAog^ 
often  applied  to  Dionaed,  is  referable  to  the  Alps 
and  Appennine  moujitain^  of  Italy,  (bos,  taurus, 
a  mountain,)  and  at  the  same  time  perhaps  to  the 
bow  in  the  hand  of  the  sign  S?igittarius,  which 
corresponds  in  position  with  Italy,  as  shewn  in 
the  beginning  of  this  volume.   4  II.  36^, 

the  words  mmm  and  d^fxa/Tl  of  the  above  quota- 
tion are  referable  to  the  ships  and  gallies,  (wA?- 
XPtTOl^i^)  of  the  ports  of  Malta,  And  the  follow- 
ing lines,  in  which  Sthenelus  with  Eurymedoii, 
that  is,  with  Sicily,  {ewer,  X^XV^^  a  <:up,  the 
crater  of  iEtna,)  is  put  into  action,  in  subser- 
viency to  Nestor,  (England,)  prove  the  English 
to  have  had  at  least  a  leading  influence  there,   if 
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they  were  not  absolute  masters  of  the  island  ;  a 
memorial  of  which  last  circumstance  still  exists 
perhaps  in  the  name  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Malta.  8  II.  113, 

»§*  OLTFl^as  fe^lOg  ITHTOTOL  N^OTCOf 


Another  country,  which  our  ancestors  thought 
it  necessary  to  possess,  in  order  to  secure  their 
influence  in  India  and  China,  or  at  least  in  order 
to  have  a  ready  access  to  those  countries,  was 
Egypt  itself.  This  country  was,  in  a  confined 
sense,  the  very  object  of  the  war  of  the  Iliad  ;  it 
was  Tl^M\JU6  TFO^ag^  Ilium  or  Troy,  and  when  a 
poet  of  antiquity  used  this  expression,  seges  ubi 
Troja  fuit,  I  conceive  his  intention  to  have  been 
to  insinuate  that  the  ancient  Troy  was,  in  part  at 
least,  and  in  a  poetical  view,  constituted  by  the 
fertility  of  the  corn-bearing  plains  of  the  Delta  of 
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£gypt.    It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  there  is 
no  country,   concerning  which    more  misteiseii 
notions  are  entertained,  than  in  regard  to  Egypt. 
It   is  commonly  imagined  that  in  old   times  it 
abounded    in    the   finest    cities    in    the  world ; 
whereas,  if  we  except  Alexandria,  Rosetta,  Cairo, 
Benesuef,  Siut,  and  Girg&,  it  contained  scarcely 
another  city  of  any  note  ;  and  when  one  consi- 
ders the  singularity  of  its  position,  in  the  midst 
of  vast  deserts,  with  only  a  narrow  stripe  of  cul- 
tivable land  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  with 
only  the  inconsiderable  ports  of  Alexandria  and 
Rosetta,  it  is  really  surprizing  that  so  many  cities 
as  those  should  be  found  there.     True  it  is  that 
many,  many  temples  remain  there,  the  pride  of 
art,  the  memorials  of  grandeur,  the  wonders  of 
the    world ;  but  they  are  altogether  insulated  ; 
whereas,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  if  cities  had 
ever  existed  in  their  neighbourhood,  the  ruins  of 
such  cities  would  still  be  found  at  their  sides. 
In  the  Morea ;  on  the  coasts  of  Sicily ;  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Africa,  are  scattered  multitudes 
of  ruins,  which  attest  the  existence  in  ancient 
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limes  of  splendid  cities,  depopulated  either  by  the 
sword,  tlie  plague,  or  pestilence ;  and  noscenda 
ruinis,  is  an  expression  used  by  Lucretius,  that 
intimates  such  remains  might  be  well  expected  to 
be  found.     It  is  true  accordingly,  that  in  India 
also,  a  country  which  has  been  remarkably  sub* 
ject  to  political  changes,   there  yet  remain  the 
evidences  of  many  ruined  cities.      Among  the 
frequent  notices  of  such,  taken  by  Mr.  Hodges  in 
his  Travels,  the  following  instance  may  be  se- 
lee  ted.     *'  Agra  is  supposed  to  be  a  place  of  high 
antiquity :  the  whole  space,  or  scite  of  the  city, 
is  one  mass  of  ruins. — It  was  impossible  to  cour 
template  the  ruins  of  this  grand  and  venerable 
city,  without  feeling  the  deepest  impressions  of 
melancholy;     I  am  indeed  well  informed,  that 
the  ruins  extend  along  the  -banks  of  the  riyer» 
(the    Jumna,)    not  less    than  fourteen    English 
miles,*'  p.  1 17. 

Denon,  in  the  following  passage  in  pu  343  of 
his  Travels,  expresses  his  very  natural  astonbh- 
ment  at  not  finding  similar  remains  in  Egypt. 
'^  Si  la  magnificence  de  Tinterieur  des  maisons 
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l&toit  analogue  au  faste  de  ces  habitations  uke« 
rieures,  comme  on  le  doit  croire  d'  aprfes  les  beaux 
meubles  peints  dans  les  tombeaux  des  rois,  qu'il 
est  a  regretter  de  n*en  retrouver  aucun  vestige ! 
Que  sontdevenues  ces  maisons  qui  renfermoient 
ces  richesses  ?  comment  ont-elles  disparu  ?  elles 
ne  peuvent  ^tre  sous  le    limon  du  Nil,  puisque 
ie  quai  qui  est  devant  Luxor  atteste  que  le  sol 
n'a  iprouve   qu*une  elevation  peu  considerable. 
Etoient-elles  en  briques  non  cuites  ?  les  grands 
comme  les  pr^tres  habitoient-ils  les  temples  ?  et 
le  peuple   n'avoit-il  que  des  tentes  ?"  —  Denon, 
on  another  occasion,  expressing  himself  at  a  loss 
to  conceive  why  nothing  is  to  be  seen  in  Egypt 
but  temples,  is  contented  with  attributing  them 
to  the  influence  of  the  priesthood  ;  but  if,  as  is 
highly  probable,  Egypt  was  in  ancient  times  con- 
sidered and  treated  only  as  a  commodious  chan- 
nel of  communication,  a  mere  thoroughfare  be- 
tween Europe  and  the  East,  I  cannot  but  think, 
that  by  repeating  here  a  passage  from  one  of  the 
dissertations  before  referred  to,  (printed  and  dis- 
tributed in  January,  1806,)  the  difficulty  in  qiies- 
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tion  will  be  greatly  diminished.  The  passage  is 
this :  "  Encore  des  temples  !**  says  Denon,  p. 
176,  after  expressing  the  same  surprize  in  the 
page  preceding,  "  toujours  des  temples  !  et  point 
dequais,  nideponts,  point  de  chermes,  point  de 
thelitres,  pas  un  edifice  d'  utilite  ou  de  commo-* 
dit6  p'ublique:  j'  observois  avec  soin,  je  cher- 
chois  m6me,  et  je  ne  voyois  que  des  temples,  des 
murailles  cou vertes  d'  embl^mes  obscurs,  d'  hie- 
roglyphes  qui  attestoient  V  ascendant  des  pr^tres, 
qui  sembloient  dominer  encore  sur  toutes  ces 
mines/*  Yet  if,  as  I  have  elsewhere  expressed 
myself  to  suspect,  (viz.  in  this  place,  in  treating 
ef  Homer,)  Egypt  in  the  most  ancient  times  was 
the  natural  possession  of  the  English,  the  natural 
masters  of  the  sea  ;  if  the  same  dominion  of  the 
/sea  would  in  course  possess  them  of  the  com-, 
merce  of  the  East  (in  one  way  to  which  Egypt 
lay)  ;  if  the  opulence  arising  from  that  commerce 
would  furnish  abundant  funds,  and  the  gene- 
rosity of  our  forefathers,  after  carrying  all  the  arts 
.  and  sciences  to  perfection  themselves,  gave  them 
the  wish  to  transmit  the  remembrance  of  their 
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discoveries  to  posterity  ;  and  if,  lastly,  Egypt,  so 
situated,  abounds  in  granite  and  other  stones  of 
the  most  durable  nature  for  such  a  purpose ;  there 
results,  from  these  few  remarks,  a  satisfactory  so«> 
hition  of  Denon's  difficulties:  and  it  may  be 
asked,  for  what  more  noble  ends  could  works 
so  truly  noble  have  been  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted?" 

But,  whatever  weight  this  reasoning  on  that 
point  may  have  with  the  reader,  it  seems  clear  to 
me  that  the  poet,  in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad, 
intends  to  state  that  Agamemnon  (France)  had 
latent  designs  upon  Egypt ;  ju^t  as  we  have  had 
occasion  to  see  the  same  designs  entertained  hj 
the  same  country  in  very  recent  times :  2  II.  35, 

Tov  S'  5  W  oa/ns 


€^  yoi^  cy  oupweN  Tlpmfi^  wohi^  nfjutn  xavca 

For  this  purpose  Agamemnon  seizes  the  (JXWrrpou^ 
or  assumes  the  chief  command  in  Europe,  and 
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calls  «  council  of  the  "Greeks  (that  is  tt>  say,  the 
Europeans,)  to  promote  his  design ;  notwithstaod- 
ing  that  he  himself,  in  his  speech  to  the  council, 
acknowledges  that  he  is  unequal  to  the  und^* 
taking,  Sll.  141, 

Ov  yoL^  sTi  Tpcw  oLipmoiJiBv— 

and  in  fact  the  Greeks  (the  Europeans],  in  so  fitr 
as  they  are  affected  by  his  influence  over  them, 
abandon  the  pursuit  and  fly  to  their  ships,  in  or- 
der  to  return  to  their  own  country ;  whereupon 
the  sceptre  of  command  is  resigned  by  Agamemnon 
to  tllysses  who  represents  the  naval  power  of 
England ;  and  from  hence  it  clearly  appearo  to 
what  hero  or  country  it  was  the  real  intention  of 
the  poet  to  ascribe  the  supreme  authority  in 
Europe,  namely,  to  Ulysses  or  to  Englaqd^  2  IL 

AuH^  $*  Arpa2tea)  AynfisfjMnifi  mmaq  ^>4ftw 
tidtfiLTo  CI  (n(mT(m  tijftrpwav  ct^mv  vuei 

yiysgcji  aeco^4i^gliy  uudei^i^Kes  i\f^  jppianigemeint 
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of  the  war  in  chief,  aAd  begins  by  reducing  the 
refractory  to  due  subordination  by  the  punishment 
of  Thersites.  By  this  punishment  of  Thersites  is 
meaned  the  punishment  of  the  Africans^  or  Egyp- 
tians, for  their  revolts  ;  and  in  inflicting  the  corrM- 
tion  he  takes  occasion  to  exclaim,  with  allusion 
to  the  superiority  of  his  own  power,  and  to  the 
royal  nature  of  that  power,  as  limited  howe^^er 
bv  law,2  II.  203,' 

OvK  ayx^ov  woTwKoipxm^  ^g  Koipxv^  f^co, 
£/$  (^lihBjq^  CO  alms  Kpov^  itxiq  xymKoimrsi^^ 

The  rest  is  known:  it  is  recorded  in  history 
that  by  such  agents,  and  by  such  means,  Troy 
was  at  length  subdued.  Memorials  of  this 
great  conquest  still  remain,  under  the  veil 
of  fablci,  in  every  branch  of  art,  in  isculpture, 
statuary,  architecture,  and  poetry:  and,  though 
it  may  be  little  imagined,  there  is  also  a.strik-* 
ing  evidence  of  it  existing  at  this  time  under 
our  eyes,  in  the  very  beautiful  piece  of  ordnance. 
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brought,  a  few  years  since,  from  Alexandria,  in 
Egypt,  and  placed  in  St.  James's  Park.  After 
what  has  been  premised  respecting  the  antiquity 
of  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  this  may  now  not 
appear  improbable ;  and,  as  the  characters  chiselled 
upon  its  surface,  prove  with  sufficient  clearness 
that  it  was  founded  in  this  country,  I  hope  the 
day  is  not  very  distant,  when  it  may  be  replaced  by 
the  side  of  the  Pharos  at  Alexandria,  and  once 
more  remain  there  as  an  image  of  British  power. 


END  OF  THE  SECOND  CHAPTER  ON  HOMER, 
AND  OF  THE  FIFTH  VOLUME. 
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CHAPTER  THE  THIRD. 


North  and  South  America. 


If  the  statements  of  the  last  Chapter  should  have 
excited  surprize,  as  offering  a  detailed  account 
from  Homer  of  the  Chinese  and  Tartars,  that  sur- 
prize must  be  increased  by  the  contents  of  this 
volume,  which  will  give  a  scarcely  less  detailed 
account  of  America,  that  vast  continent,  which, 
if  we  believe  a  favourite  story,  was  only  discovered 

about   three  centuries  ago,  though  it  is  clearly 

* 

demonstrable,  that  it  was  really  much  better 
known  to  the  oldest  of  the  ancients  than  it  is  to 
the  moderns.  ^ 

The  least  poetical,  or  least  enigmatical  repre- 

B  S 


sentation  that  I  have  met  with  of  that  entire  Con- 
tinent, is  a  statue  of  about  four  feet  high,  which 
at  the  sale  of  the  late  Lord  Mendip's  marbles,  was 
sold  I  believe  to  Mr.  Blundel  of  Liverpool,  and  was 
commonly  supposed  to  be  the  statue  of  an  Egyptian 
priest.      The  only   part  of  the  figure  which  is 
clothed,  arc  the  hips  and  thighs,  at  the  points 
corresponding  with   which    (namely,    about   the 
isthmus  of  Darien),  the  sea  has  made  an  inroad 
upon  the  continent,  and  concealed  it,  as  it  were^ 
from    vievv.      The    remarkable    attitude    of   the 
shoulders,  and  the  general  action  of  the  figure, 
seem  to  imply  that  it  is  resisting  a  great  pressure, 
which  would  seem  to  have  relation  to  the  enor- 
mous masses  of  ice  on  the  top  of  North  America ; 
and  the  two  small  portions  of  rods,  which  it  holds 
horizontally,  one  in  each  hand,  denote  the  line  of 
the  tropical  circle  which  comes  up  to  Cape  Florida, 
on  the  east  nearly,  and  to  Cape  California  on  the 
west;  the  promontories  which  terminate  in  those 
capes,  constituting  the   hands  and  arms   of  the 
figure.     Tlje  end  of  a  rod  in  the  massive  gigantic 
hand,  which  lay  lately  in  the  court  of  the  British 


Museum,  would  be  liable,  upon  an  explanation 
of  that  fragment,  to  a  similar  interpretation.  As 
to  the'6gure  pow  under  observation,  the  unsightly 
features  of  its  face,  the  peculiar  form  of  the  ears, 
of  the  nose,  of  the  forehead,  &c.,  exhibit  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  copper  coloured  aborigines  of 
America ;  and  are  a  striking  comment  upon  what 
Mr.  de  Pauw  has  collected  from  the  writers  upon 
that  country,  as  descriptive  of  them. 

With  respect  to  South  America,  I  have  myself 
an  antique  Cameo,  engraved  in  groupe  3,  PL  IV, 
which  it  cannot  be  doubted  has  that  country  for 
its  prototype.     If  the  engraving  or  a  cut  in  wood, 
given    hereafter   in    representation    of  the   lesser 
Ajax,    be  compared  with    the  map,    the  south 
side    of    the    latter    being  uppermost,    the  face 
of  that  figure  of  the  gem,  which  has  the  horn 
on    his    forehead,    will    be    referable   to     Peru, 
the   eye  formed    by  the  Lake  Titicaca  fronting 
the  west,  the  mouth  by  the  Gulf  near   Guaya- 
quil, the  chin  at  Popayan.  and  the  horn  by  the 
promontory  that  runs  out  to  Cape  Horn,     The 
figure  under  this  in  the  gem  will  be  referable  to 
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that  resemblance  to  a  large-featured  fece,  which  is 
exhibited  by  the  north  side  of  South  America,  the 
eye  formed  by  Lake  Parime,  the  nos«  by  the  coast 
from  Surinam  to  the  river  Amazon,  the  lips  by  the 
isle  of  Joanna  and  the  more  southerly  embouchure 
of  the  Amazon,  and  the  beard  by  the  coast  of  Bra- 
zil.  Turning  the  engraving  of  the  map  round  in 
the  same  direction,  the  reader  will  find  the  third 
or  female  figure  of  the  former  to  have  its  prototype 
in  a  small  part  of  the  eastern  coast  of  South  Ame- 
rica,  the  forehead  situate  at  Olinda  or  Fernam- 
bouc,  the  nose  and  mouth  at  the  Rio  St.  Francis, 
and  the  chin  at  St.  Salvador.  The  fourth,  or 
ram's  head  of  the  engraving,  has  its  prototype  to 
th^  southward  of  the  last  mentioned  in  the  map, 
its  mouth  formed  by  the  Rio  Grande  de  San 
Pedro,  and  a  lake  adjoining  thereto,  its  nose  and 
face  by  the  Rivers  Parana  and  Plate,  its  eye  by 
the  lake  Xaraye  and  the  horn  by  the  river  Ama- 
zon, which,  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  is 
curved  spirally  like  a  horn. 

In  addition  to  w-hat  has  been  said  of  the  two 
pieces  of.  sculpture  above  noticed,  it  can  scarcely 


be  denied  that  a  strong  general  proof  of  the 
ancients'  having  bad  a  knowledge  of  America, 
results  from,  what  is  said  in  page  13  of  the 
5th  volume  relative  to  groupe  Ij  of  PK  IV.  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  Treatise  on  the  Signs  of  the 
Zodiac,  relative  to  Gemini,  Taurus,  Aquarius,  &c. 
So  again  in  Homer  are  to  be  found  many^pas- 
sages  which  contain  general  descriptions  of  Arne«" 
rica ;  as  in  10  Od,  5i9, 

Atmj  ^  apyvpsov  (poLpog  fji^x  emnro  wiicpti 
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Besides  the  express  mention  of  gold  and  silveri 
as  productions  of  that  continent,  there  seems, 
under  the  words  hSTn(N  and  ^tHJplBf^  to  be  a  re- 
ference to  the  light  and  shining  snow  that  so  much 
abounds  there ;  in  ^covw  jSocAfr',  to  the  tropical 
and  equatorial  circles  or  belts  that  cross  America; 
and  in  KCli^wrf^^  to  the  fipgs  which  envelope  the 
northern  head  of  it.  In  like  manner  the  two 
following  lines  notice  the  reversed  positions  of  the 
embouchures  of  the  four  immense  rivers  of  Ame- 


rica  (the  Mississippi  and  St.  Laurence,  the  Ama- 
zon and  the  Plate),  though  their  sources  (to  speak 
of  them  in  pairs)  are  not  far  asunder ;  6  Od.  70, 

And  the  following  from  10  Od.  348,  point  again 
to  the  same  four  rivers,  with  the  ^.dditionaL  notice 
of  the  (iifFerent  sorts  of  sources  from  which  they 
spring : 

<  • 

Teaaxpsg  cu  oi  hofjOL  KXTa^pyiaretpxi  scuri 
Ex  S'  /fpcov  Xajot0L(jlw  01  T  etg  oiMh  wpopei$in. 

In  offering  one  more  general  description  of 
America  as  contained  in  Homer,  I  would  ask 
whether,  in  the  situation  in  which  the  Cyclops  is 
found  in  the  Odyssey,  9th  b.  1 84, 

wspi  J*^  OCUhj 


in  the  supernatural  size  of  the  monster  (1 90th 
line). 

^h  sooKet 


with  a  single  eye  in  his  forehead  (xuxAcO'vf')^  the 
reader  cannot  recognize  a  poetical  portrait  of  the 
vast  continent  of  America  ;  the  socket  of  the  eve 
being  the  great  inlet   of  BafBn*s  and    Hudson's 

« 

Bays,  and  the  ball  of  the  eye,  the  bright  shining 
icy  island  of  St.  James,  situate  within  the  for- 
mer  of  those  bays  ?  whether  the  eye  of  the  monster 
is  assigned  to  its  right  prototype  as  above;  or 
whether  the  circumstance  of  the  fable  which 
regard  Ulysses*  putting  out  the  monster's  eye  by  a 
flOX^^og^  heated  in  the  fire  (322d  line), 


a/  TZfUp/  wAf  CO ; 

•fiox^^  0t£/pa$  Tp/4^/  fv  o(p^0iJifJL(f>^ 

may  not  allude  to  the  line  of  the  solsticial  circle, 
which,  after  passing  just  above  Iceland  (by  the 
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fires  ofwhose  volcanoes  it  may  be  supposed  to  be 
heated),  cuts  the  beforementioned  isle  of  St.  James, 
or  whether  there  may   not  be  yet  another   cir- 
cumstance which  maygive  the  monster  the  name  of 
KUHXooyi/^  from  KUnXog ;  and  whether  the  massive 
stones,   or  ^-ather  tops  of  mountains,  which   the 
Cyclops  throws  at  Ulysses  (481),  Wf  J'  OLmpv^i^ag 
KO^WOpeog  fJiSyOLXoiO^^ve  to  be  considered  as  being 
referable  to  the  eruptions  of  those  volcanoes  ;  1 
do  not  now  enter  into  an  inquiry,  as  not  intend- 
ing  here   to  give  a  detailed  explanation  of  the 
story  of  the  Cyclops,  it  being  of  the  nature  of 
those  subjects  which  I  have  reserved  for  another 
occasion.      Suffice    it   now   to    observe,    that   a 
fable,  upon  the  same  plan  and  basis,  and  liable  to 
a  similar  explication,  with  that  of  the  Cyclops, 
has  a  place  among  the  Arabian  Tales,  which  may 
tend,  in  one  instance  at  least,  to  confirm  what  is 
said  in  the  Intrpduction,  relative  to  the  poetical 
or  enigmatical  light  in  which  those  Tales  are  to  be 
understood. 

There  is  one  circumstance,  howeverjntroduced 
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by  Homer,  in  the  fable  of  the  Cyclops,  which 
I  cannot  omit  to  notice  here  r   196 

¥C^soq^  ov  fJLOi  SPOOKS  Motpcov  Evxv^sog  viog 
Ipsvq  AttoAAcovo?  og  lafjiOLpov  ci(JL(piSsSi/iKSi — 

with  which  the  following  passage  may  be  com- 
pared, 208, 

Ev  hTTCLg  syi'nTsyiCOu;  vdxTog  OLvct  sixoai  fierpoL 

©fO^fO'/Hj  TOT    UV    ^TOl  amifTX^^CU  (plXCV  H5V 

T«  (pspov  fiixTrAvjra^  ctraov  (jLsyoLv^  £v  h  mi  viiol 
KcopuKGo. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  free  from  doubt  that  the  liquor 
alluded  to  in  these  passages  was  no  other  thaa  rum : 
the  colour  of  it  [fJLsXxvog)  refers  to  the  dark  colour 
of  the  melasses,  of  which  rum  is  made;  or  as  it  is 
afterwards  called  OLl^OTFOL  OC\f(N^  it  nmy  allude  to  the 
negroes  who  make  it :  its  sweetoieaw,  its  great 
strength  (which  furnishes  a  proof  of  tbc  knowledge 
the  ancients  had  of  the  art  of  distillatbn),  its 
fragrant    scent,    all  serve   to  shew    it   to    have 
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been  that  liquor.  To  this  it  may  be  added, 
that  the  word  Mopwv  (197)  has  not  only  an 
allusion   to  the  chesnut-coloured    aborigines  of 

r 

the  West  India  islands,  sometimes  called  Ma- 
roons ;  but  by  its  last  syllable  (and  the  same  thing 
may  be  implied  by  those  of  lajLM^ov  and  f radpov)  it 
seems  to  have  an  oblique  reference  to  the  name  of 
rum  itself;  while  Kvo^Asog^  from  (t)Aog  flos,  may 
be  referable  to  Cape  Florida,  and  OUTXOV  fJLSyOLVj  to 
the  name  of  the  Island  of  Jamaica  itself;  while 
from  the  poet's  concluding  the  passage  with  the 
words 

sy  Is  xoj  moL  Kcofwcw 


it  seenis  to  have  been  his  intention  to  allude  to 
and  include  the  Bermuda  islands  in  the  number 
of  the  sugar  islands  yielding  rum ;  it  being  well 
known  that  the  Bermuda  islands,  collectively 
taken,  exhibit^the  resemblance  of  a  shepherd's 
crook,  Jca)^UXft). 

But,  besides  general  accounts  of  America,  there 
are  in  Homer  many  descriptions  of  that  vast  con- 
tinent that  descend  to  the  minutest  particulars. 
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The  part  which  I  shall  first  notice  is  the  island 

of  Newfoundland,  with  its  great  fishing  bank  ;  and 

they  are  both   most  happily  represented  in  the 

lines  that  follow  the  1 46th  of  the  10th  Odyssey, 

under  the  figure  of  a  large  elk,  the  island  itself  in 

fa^t  resembling  the  head  of  such  an  animal,  and 

the   extensive   fishing  *  bank,    its   wide-spreading 

horns,  as  together  drawn  in 

Fig.  175. 


The  word  Wf^/COTTKV  (146),  which  means  round 
the  eye,  with  reference  perhaps  tft  the  eye  of  the 
Cyclops,  refers  to  Baffin's  and  Hudson's  Bays, 
constituting  a  gulf,  which  is  the  (FTFSOg  ^%^ 
daM(ra>)^,  mentioned  in  the  lOSd  line,  near  the 
entrance  of  which  the  island  of  Newfoundland 
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lies.  The  elk^s  drinking  at  the  river,  refers  to  the 
mouth  of  the  geographic  i!  figure  of  that  animal 
coming  dotvn  to  the  straits  of  Belle  Isle,  through 
which  straits  the  river  St.  I^aurence  in  part  finds 
its  way  to  the  sea :  and  among  the  lines  referred 
to,  may  be  seen  a  poetical  account  of  the  mode  of 
curing  fish  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  the 
word  XOV/W/  being  referable  to  the  salt  reduced  to 
dust  or  small  particles,  used  for  that  purpose. 
The  very  name  of  the  fish,  the  cod,  appears  dis- 
guised in  the  words  HxS^  OTfO'CV  XOvn^Tly  and 
(by  a  repetition  which  I  have  frequently  ob- 
served upon,)  the  same  thing  had  been  before 
noticed  by  KliSh'  sSoL?^^  of  the  172d  line,  as  it  had 
been  by  the  same  words  in  the  9th  Odyssey,  482. 
The  intense  fogs,  which  prevail  off  those  banks, 
seem  to  be  metaphorically  noticed  by  XATiyog  and 
CU^TTX  XX97VOV,  in  the  149th  and  159d  lines  of 
the  10th  Od.  and  again  in  the  196th,  where  the 
plain  low  level  of  the  bunks  is  marked  by  the  word 


Aurvf  h  ;gflaiLeaAii  Kerrcu  aamoy  I'  syi  (Uf^oii— 
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and  the  prodigious  darkness  attendant  upon  those 
fogs,  is  most  beautifully  described,  (190), 

— — ov  y*f  T  ih(JLS\f  OTiyi  i^o(poq  ovh'  07m  ^ico^ 


I  cannot  forbear  remarking  here,  that  besides  the 
thousand  collateral  evidences  in  proof  of  the 
English  (represented  by  the  traveller  OhuiT(T6Vg) 
having  been  the  first  discoverers  of  America,  by  a 
westward  course,  the  name  of  Newfoundland  it- 
self (when  considered,  together  with  the  eastern 
or  more  proximate  situation  of  that  island,  and  its 
fishing  banks,  in  respect  of  the  British  isles) 
makes  it  very  probable  that  that  was  the  part  of 
America  first  discovered  by  them ;  and  that  pro- 
bability is  increased  on  considering  the  names  of 
the  two  next  succeeding  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  England. 

In  respect  of  the  interior  of  this  part  of  America, 
the  thing  most  remarkable  is  the  celebrated  cataract 
of  Niagara,  of  which  Homer  has  accordingly, 
under  the  fable  of  Elpenor,  given  a  striking  de- 
scription :  according  to  the  first  part  of  the  course 
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of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,,  it  would  seem  that  it 
should  naturally  have  its  embouchure  in  the  At- 
lantic, somewhere  about  the  mouth  of  the  Dela- 
ware,  rather  than  find  it  where  it  does  by  a  course 
so  much  to  the  north.  This  backward  course  of 
the  river  into  which  the  cataract  falls,  is  expressed 
by  the  word  OLyl^^^C^,  and  the  cataract  itself  is 
figuratively  described  under  the  idea  of  Elpenor*s 
breaking  his  neck  in  hastening  down  stairs.  10 
Od.  55% 

EATmvcof  h  Tig  sffKS  vfcoraw^,  hts  ti  A/hv 
Og  iJLOi  xvsv^'  STiX^m^  is^oig  &  ^(f^fJUMi  Ki^g^ 
'KjwfjLe\f(^  ^\  STOL^ocD^  oji^^ov  mi  hi7ro)f  ouaitroLg^ 

E^XTfWg  XVO^^(T£  XXI  SXhxAsTO  (p^SiTN  WTN 
A'^0^^0)i  XOLTxCy[\fXl  lOOV  Sg  xKlfJlMiX  {IXK^* 

AATux  mr  xvtiki^  rsyeog  wsasif^  en  h  oi  xvx^ 
Aqx^xyxXoov  fotyvfj  \|/U%h  S'  xihg  Sf  xamXOfv. 

1  now  pass  over  to  the  western  side  of  the  con- 
tinent of  North  America^  of  which,  from  Cape 
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California  in  the  south,  to  the  ice  within   the 
Straits  between  Asia  and  America  in  the  north, 

« 

the  forty  or  fifty  lines  which  follow  the  11 6th  of 
the  9th  Odyssey  convey  a  general  description. 
The  several  ch-cumstances^  detailed  in  those  lines, 
are  all  of  them  applicable  to  the  vast  tract  of 
country  in  question,  so  far  as  the  accounts  we 
have  of  it,  and  particularly  the  voyages  of  Cook, 
Pey rouse,  and  Vancouver,  enable  us  to  compare 
them.  Its  uncultivated  and  almost  unpe6pled 
condition,  the  infant  state  of  civilization  of  the 
few  inhabitants  which  it  has ;  the  fogs,  the  dark- 
ness, and  density  of  the  air,  the  prodigious  swell 
of  the  sea,  the  heavy  surf  upon  the  shore,  are  all 
successively  mentioned :  the  Xlfjm\f  WO^fJLOg  seems 
to  involve  an  senigma,  and  to  be  referable  to  the 
triangular  space  inclosed  within  the  two  extreme 
capes  of  Asia  and  America,  and  the  line  of  ice  in 
front  on  the  north  ;  which  ice,  in  a  poetical  view, 
would  form  a  harbour  capable  of  holding  ships 
sufficiently  fast ;  this  triangular  space  is  after- 
wards alluded  to  again,  under  the  figure  of  Ulysses 
and  his  companions  exploring  it  in  three  divisions 

VOL.   VI.  c 
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(153),  «9^f0|LC£erdft  WL7  cLVTVfify  T^i%a.  Koafm^eTsq; 

the  >^^W^  WfOimeiiig  at  the  head  of  the  harbour, 
refers  to  the  streams  of  fresh  water  trickling  from 
under  the  caverns  of  the  ice,  and  themmog,  men- 
tioned in  the  167th  line,  may  relate  to  the  fogs,  or 
perhaps  to  the  volcano  of  Mount  St.  Elias  situate 
in  that  neighbourhood.  Ulysses  and  his  compa- 
nions appear  to  have  wintered  [efJLefifCifJLS^  HCO  ^Mv) 
somewhere  on  the  outside  of  the  triangular  space 
before  mentioned,  and  to  have  proceeded  within  it 
in  the  spring  of  the  year,  poetically  expressed  by 
an  allusion  to  the  morning  of  the  day, 


In  regard  to  the  more  southern  part  of  the  vast 
tract  of  country  last  under  consideration,  I  would 
observe,  that  in  an  account,  of  California,  by  P^e 
F.  M.  Piccolo,  in  the  Jesuits  Travels,  or  Letters 
Edifiantes,  it  is  said,  that  '^  there  are  found  i^ 
California  running  springs  of  the  clearest  water, 
whose  banks  are  covered  with  vfild  vines/*  It  is 
added  there,  that  ^^  California  is  no  less  prolific  i^ 
grain  than  in  fruit,  and  there  are  fourteen  sprte  of 


the  former,  which  thenatiVWfeed  ufioi]. — ^Thesoil 
18  so  vastly  rich,  that  many  plants  bear  fruits  thric^ 
a  year ;  and-^Heaven  has  been  so  indulgent  to 
the  Califomians,  that  their  land  prodnices' sponta- 
neously many  things^- which  are  not  brought  forth 
in  other  countries,  except  with  vast  pains  and 
laboiur/'      He  furtlier  addd,    *•  that  during  the 
rainy^  season,  a  deluge  of  usater  descends."     Let 
the   account  so  given  of   California^    by    Pere 
Piccolo,   be  compared  with  the  following  lines 
from  Homer,  descriptive  of  the  same  oOiMitry : 
9  Od.  106, 

AAAft  T«y   OLOTTOLprX  XOLl  tm^OL  WdLvrOL  (pVOVTM 
UV^OI  HOLl  H^l^Xl  Ij^'  aiJLTrsy^l  OUTS  (pS^Wfif 

Oivov  s^i(;aj(pvhov  mi  c<ps^  Hwg  of/lSpog  aslfit 
Toiffiy  5'  OT  oLyo^xi  €^Xyi(po^cu  me  Upuqeq 
AAA'  oty  U'vt'^Acov  o^fcov  )touwi  nsL^vnx 
Ev  (nt&T(Ti  yKcujpj^oiqi  hyLu;soeibe  snoLqoq 

c2 
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The  foregoing  extracts  are  all  taken  from  the 
ninth  and  tenth  books  of  the  Odyssey,  both  which 
solely  regard    America,   and    I    shall  presently 
return  again  to  the  consideration  of  them;  but  that 
immense  continent,  the  immemorial  seat  of  multi- 
tudes of  colonies  from  the  Old  World,  could  never 
have  been  overlooked  by  Homer  in  the  Iliad  either, 
if  the  view  of  that  Poem,  which  I  presumed  to  oflFer 
i9  the  fifth  volume,  has  any  foundation :     And  in 
conformity  with  what  might  be  so  reasonably- 
expected,  I  find  that  continent  to  be  noticed  in 
the  Iliad  under  its  two  great  divisions  of  North 
and  South,  in  characters-  no  less  distinguished 
than  those  of  the  two  Ajaxes. 

The  whole  of  America,  indeed,  both  North  and 
South,  is  sometimes  designated  there  under  the 
person  of  one  of  them,  the  greater  Ajax  as  drawn  in 

Fig.  176, 
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just  as  Agamemnon  stands  often  for  France,  toge- 
ther with  Spain  and  other  of  its  dependencies :  and 
it  should  seem  that  in  this  larger  view  the  following 
lines,  descriptive  of  Ajax  arming  himself,  are  to 
be  understood  :  7  IL  21 1» 

M«5/ocov  dho^^om  zj^offooTTourr  vs^^s  ^s  zsoaaDf 

T^  h  KM  Afyao/  fjLsy  syvt^ecv  etffo^ooovrsq 
T^oiMq  h  T^ofjLog  xmg  tmfAvdf  yvix  sw»jc;w 
Ekto^i  $'  ourco  ^fjiog  m  qvi^saffi  wxTOurtret 

A^/  Afiuoy  sg  ofjuXo)f  eiret  w^oH(i}<€(r7XT0  x^t^ 
Aixg  syyu&af  fjAdf  (ps^oci\^  acuiog  wra  'csv^ov. 

The  figure  of  Ajax  given  above,  in  No.  176,  has 
the  face  fronting  the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  the 
nose  formed  by  the  Promontory  of  California: 
the  vast  extent  of  the  country,  represented  by 
him,  is  implied  by  the  word  ijSS}i(^jog ;  the 
height  of  its  mountains  is  insinuated  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  length  of  their  shadows,  SoAi;)^ocrx/ov  ; 
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and  the  enormous  mass  of  ice  at  tli€  northern  «nd  qf 
America,  by  ^AKOi;  ift/r£  W\JfyC¥ :  the  terms  woniif 
m  tJLXK^  jii^OLS  would  seem  to  i^llude  to  South 
America,  from  its  being  shaped,  on  its  i^estern 
side,  as  divided  by  the  river  Plate,  likeihe  human 
leg  and  foot;  and  T^OfJiOg  XCifOg  and UTroTff cpt/  refer 
evidently  to  the  earthquakes  of  South  America. 
But  undoubtedly,  the  two  lines  which  describe 
Ajax  in  the  catalogue,  are  immediately  referable 
to  North  America  only :  2  H.  557, 

for  besides  that  in  the  name  of  SaUmis  there  ip^y 
possibly  be  an  allusion  to  the  old  town  of  Salem 
there,  as  those  lines  siate  Ajax  to  have  ranged 
his  forces  on  the  side  of  the  Athenians,  who,  as 
I  have  said  above,  were  typical  of  the  English ; 
it  seems  to  follow,  from  that  circumstance,  that 
he  is  to  be  considered  as  representing  that  por- 
tion  of  America  only  in  which  English  settlers 
have  been  established,  for  a  time,  to  which  I 
think  none  but  a  fabulous  limit  can  be  assigned. 
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The  following  mquiry  of  Priam  and  answer  of 
Helen  seem  to  relate  also  to  North  Amerioaonly: 
3  li.  225, 

To  Tf /Tov  axtr  Aiclvtcl  /Scov  e^setJ  o  ys^xiog 
Tig  T  Of*  oh'  oiXXog  Axcrnog  om^  ^^^  f^^  "^^ 
EJ^oxog  A^ftoov  KB(pOL>^  ^  sv^soLg  oofJi^g ; 

and  when  he  is  called  by  Virgil  clypei  dominus 
septemplicis,  it  has  regard  to  the  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  figure  7,  formed  by  the  outline  of 
the  coast  of  Labrador  for  its  top^  and  by  the  out- 
line of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the 
promontory  of  Florida  for  its  strait  line,  as  repxe. 
sented  in  its  due  place,  at  the  back  of  the  head  of 
fig-  176. 
The  lesser  Ajax  is  drawn  in 

Fig^  177, 


in  which,  of  the  three  human   faces  which   it 
exhibits,  in  conformity  with  the  map  of  South 
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America,  I  should  select  the  upper  One  in  p«rti* 
cular  for  him,  or  that  which  looks  westward,  into 
the  Pacific,  that  being  the  quarter  where  the  rich 
mines  presently  mentioned  are  most  abundant 
His  prototype,  as  lying  in  South  America  is, 
distinctly  marked  by  Homer ;  to  shew  which  it 
is  only  necessary  to  cite  the  few  first  lines  of  the 
account  given  of  him  in  the  catalogue  :  2  II.  527> 

AoKf (ov  5'  vryBfjLcvsve)^  Oi>W5  Tflt%u$  Aung 
M6C0V  «Ti  TQ^og  ys  oacg  T^Mf^coviO?  Aixg 
AAA*  woXv  fjisioov*  o>jyoq  \JLBi  m^  A/vodw^^, 

The  wordft^ooy  notices  the  inferiority  of  South 
America  to  North  America,  in  point  of  extent, 
with  an  oblique  allusion  to  the  rich  mines  contained 
in  the  former;  Oi'A^JO^  (from  (nq^  refers  to  the  very 
peculiar  breed  of  sheep  found  in  Peru  ;  and  A/VO- 
960^1,  to  the  equatorial  line,  which,  as  the  term 
implies,  passes  over  the  breast  of  South  America. 
If  with  these  few  remarks,  thus  premised,  the 
reader  would  follow  the  two  Ajaxes  through  their 
several  operations  in  the  Iliad,  as  connected  with 
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^hose  of  its  other  hwoes,  I  doubt  not  he  will  be 
convinced  that  their  representative  characters  are 
thus  rightly  assigned ;  of  which  indeed  the  fol«- 
lowing  lines,  concerning  America  as  represented 
by  Circe,  from  the  10th  Od.  135,  (for  I  now 
return  again  to  the  consideration  of  the  Odyssey,) 
furnish  some  confirmation  ; 

Atxw  $'  eg  vifo'ov  xcpizofjLsif  bAol^'  e^xie 
K/^XH  &MXomfjLog  lem  ^soq  oLvhviea^A 

in  these  lines  the  duplication  in  the  Greek  names 
XlXW  and  ft/HTol'o  of  the  word  XlX^  XlX  a  country, 
is  purposely  intended  to  mark  the  vast  extent  of 
the  country  which  Ajax  (whose  name  has  the 
same  derivation,)  represents;  just  as  Aco^cov^f  and 
H'xIhwMiyf  in  Homer  allude  to  China,  from  the 
abundance  of  boats  there,  called  doas,  or  dows ; 
and  as  Tartary  has  its  name  so  doubled,  in  order 
to  mark  the  height  and  prodigious  extent  of  the 
mountains  of  that  country,   (quasi,  rXV^og^  TfltU- 
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Having  been  thus  incidentally  led  to  the 
fable  of  Circe,  as  contained  in  the  lOth  Odyssey, 
1  would  observe  that  the  troids  N(iU>J>XC^  eg 
Piifl&My  of  the  140th  line  there,  refer  to  the  ice  in 
Baffin's  Bay,  which  would  hold  a  ship  as  in  a 
harbour,  in  like  manner  as  it  has  been  above  no- 
ticed, that  the  A/jieilv  BUO^fiog  would  do  within 
Bering's  Straits,  on  the  west  side  of  America. 
Proceeding  to  the  905th  line  of  the  same  book, 

Tcov  fjisj  fycov  i^^x^v  rcovS'  Ev^Xox,og  koahg 
Ek  I'  €^^6  xXvi^og  {Ji6y(t}c^To^og  Ev(y}iOX,oio 

I  understand  by  the  person  of  Eurylochus  the 
great  West  Indian  gulf,  as  intercepted  between 
North  and  South  America,  and  shaped  like  a 
helmet,  KM&l ;  that  gulf  being  in  fact  (Ju«  KOU 
etKOfTlj)  twenty-two  degrees  of  latitude  in  width, 
frotn  Pensacola  to  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of 
Darien :  and  that  this  is  the  space  represented  by 
hitn,  >fl  confirmed  by  the  manner  in  which  Eury- 
lochus is  mentioned  in  another  place  (429  :) 
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where,  by  the  word  €(MM)fSy  there  seems  to  be  a 
very  clear  allusion  to  the  hurricanes,  to  which 
those  seas  are  subject,  and  to  which  the  beginning 
of  the  name  of  FjJ^Ko^og  may  itself  have  some 
reference. 

The  i^Gqcm  ^jOLSmi  of  the  following  lines  will 
be  explained  by  the  rocks  of  ice  with  which  the 
coast  of  Baffin's  Bay  are  covered,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  lines,  by  the  amphibious  animals,  sea*lions, 
&c.,  found  there,  whose  manners  are  very  accu- 
rately described  in  them  (340) ; 

The  reader,  I  am  sure,  will  feel  no  small  degree 
of  wonder,  at  what  I  am  going  to  state :  he  has 
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doubtless  heard  of  the  tradition  that  the  venereal 
disease  is  a  native  of  America,  and  may  perhaps 
have  seen  the  histories  of  that  tradition  in  the 
medical  work  of  Astruc,  or  in  the  Philosophical 
Researches  of  De  Pauw  ;  but  what  will  he  think 
when  he  finds  that  Homer  not  only  gives  his  tes- 
timony in  support  of  that  tradition,  but  enters 
into  details  respecting  the  connexion  of  the  dis- 
ease with  America,  of  which  the  moderns  have 
not  the  slightest  idea  ?    This  disease  is  called  in 
English  by  a  name  which  is  a  corruption  of  porcus, 
a  hog,  as  the  French  name  of  it,  verrole,  is  de- 
rived from  verres,  the  male  of  the  hog  species ; 
and  the  poet  in  like  manner  feigns,  that  those  who 
drank  of  Circe's  cup,  or,  in  other  words,  con- 
tracted this  disease,  were  turned  into  swine,  on 
one  account,  perhaps,  because  such  a  transforma- 
tion would  be  aptly  indicative  of  its  loathsomeness. 
That  this  complaint  was  in  Homer's  contempla- 
tion cannot  be  doubted  for  a  moment,  since  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  contracted,  together  with 
many  of  its  most  remarkable  symptoms,  are  very 
clearly  stated  by  him.     The  mode  of  contact,  by 
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which  alone  infection  is  communicated,  is  often 
pointed  to  disguisediy,  and  by  allusions  not  very 
decently  conceived,  but  in  the  334th  line  it  is 
plainly  mentioned,  and  without  indelicacy. 

Ewu  mi  (piKomri  wsnoAofjL&f  aKhihotaiy— 

and  as  to  the  symptoms  attendant  upon  the  disease, 
the  manner  in  which  the  voice  is  affected  by  it,  is 
expressed  in  the  346th  line, 

Ouh  Ti  BwptiU^xi  SuvATo  BTFog  isfjievoq  ot^ ~ 

and  in  the  378  th 

—HOLT  OL^  b\boli  icog  *v«uSw 

the  loss  of  the  teeth  is  noticed  in  the  32Sth, 

0$  KB  tcT/n  mi  tarf wTov  OLfiet-^STXi  s^g  6ho)rrocfih- 

the  dreadful  pains  attendant  upon  the  disorder,  in 
the  247th, 
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and  the  manner  in  which  the  eyes  are  affected  by 
it,  sonaetimes  extending  to  the  loss  of  sight,  is 
noticed  in  the  remainder  of  that  line, 


^a2$£  di  omf 


the  loss  of  hair  (394), 


and  the  horrible  mutilations  and  debilities  often 

■ 

caused  by  the  disease,  are  repeatedly  noticed,  as, 
among  other  places,  in  the  301st  line. 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps  that  some  of  the 
symptoms  which  I  have  mention^  are  rather 
ascrihabte  to  the.xuieiga^k  adopted  by  the  moder9a 
for  the  cure  of  the  disease,  than  to  the  disease 
itself;  what  then,  should  be  the  afttonisfament  of 
the  reader  to  find  those  very  means  of  cuM^. 
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recorded  by  the  poet,  in  the  clearest  manner,  to 
have  been  used  by  the  aiicients  also  ?  The  hints 
at.  bathing  and  the  use  of  oiptments  are  frequent. 


(4.50)   EvJuKfW?  AW6V  Tf— 


and  in  the  S66th  line 


f^r^^9^^^>^ 


■dSKktihm  Mmn 


the  subject  of  anointing  is  openly  mentiojQod 
again  in  the  39Sd, 

and  the  complete  and  perfect  cure  effected  by 
these  remedies,  is  shortly  aflerwardi^  noticed 
(393), 

Km  i»Au  mMjtrifSi  ts  km  fjtetl^c^g  etn^iMhi. 

Xh9,%  the  ointiqents  in  quofttion  w««  meretinil,  i& 
OAOit  cisrUin ;  for  w|kii  waait t)i»t  brQii|;JBit  Ulys^ 
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jges  the  antidote  against  the  poison  of  Circe? 
Who,  but  EpfJLGiCLg^  Mercury?  and  in  the  follow- 
ing lines  we  have  evidently,  in  the  poet's  remedy, 
a  description  of  quicksilver  itself,  in  which  lines 
the  appearance  of  quicksilver,  when  in  a  crude 
state,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  its  semi-liquid 
state  is  most  beautifully  noticed  (303) : 

Q,q  a^a  (pom^xg  ,wo^e  (poL^fJuuM  A^eKpwinig 
Ek  you^g  s^oiq  xou  fjLoi  ^n  M/rt^  e^efJ^Bf 

and  in  order  to  put  the  matter  out  of  all  doubt, 
the  peculiar  medicinal  preparation  of  mercury, 
called  calomel,  is  covertly  named  by  the  words 
HOLKswi^  ;g0lX£7r0v,  and  jiecoAu,  in  the  next  line, 

McoAu  h  (Jw  Hdh^cri  ^soi  ;)gaA^ov  ^f  r  o^aweN. 

And,  that  I  may  close  this  part  of  the  subject*  I 
shall  here  claim  for  my  countrymen  the  original 
invention  of  this  method  of  cure  for  the  odious 
malady,  now  so  habitually  practised  as  ta  cease  to 
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strike  us  with  due  wonder ;  grounding  their  claim, 
to  it,  as  well  ypon  other  circumstances,  as  upon, 
the  three  following  expressions,  first,  the  excla* 
mation  of  Circe  to  Ulysses  (England)  when  she 
siaw  her  poison  rendered  ifieff(pctual  by  the  use  of 
his  antidote  (330), 

(which  lines  obliquely  insinuate  also,  that  Ulysses 
was  the  first  discoverer  of  America ;)  secondly, 
the  observation  of  Ulysses  himself,  after  having 
turned  his  companions  from  swine  into  men  again, 
or  effected  their  cure,  viaj.  "  that  they  ackQow- 
ledged  him''  (that  is,  acknowledged  him  to  be  the 
author  or  inventor  of  the  means  of  their  cure)  (392) 
eyvioaaM  ^e  flS  MM^;  and  lastly,  the  evident 
import  of  the  words  above  cited  in  the  30Sd  line, 
which  state  the  remedy  to  have  been  shewn  by 
Mercury  to  Ulysses  (303), 


iuu  fjLoi  (pQ9N  wrm  f$»|«yf 


TOL.  VI, 
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Neither  ought  it  to  be  omitted  her^  that  the  hero 
of  the  Iliad,  who  is  sent  to  conduct  Chryseis  to 
her  Father  Chryses,  which  restoration  of  her  to  her 
father  was  to  have  the  effect  of  putting  a  stop  to 
the  pestilence,  (with  the  account  of  which  the 
poem  of  the  Iliad  opens)  was  Ulysses  also,  who 
represents  England ;  i.  e.  in  other  words,  as  before 
explained,  the  knowledge  of  the  Peruvian  bark, 
was  introduced  into  the  Old  World,  by  means  of 
the  voyages  of  the  English  nation. 

But  besides  the  account  of  this  disease,  and  its 
cure,  the  passages  lately  cited  or  referred  to,  seem 
to  have  been  intended  also  to  convey  a  description 
of  the  original  nativies  of  America :  In  the' follow- 
ing lines  for  instance,  (SZS)^ 

vsm^  oLv^i  sotKug 


by  X^y  ^"^  ^y  ^^^  there  appears  to  be  an 
allusion  to  the  very  name  of  the  Caribbees ;  by 
t«Tf OOTOV  imfWfm,  to  the  circumstance  of  their 
having  little  or  no  beards,  or  other  marks  of 
puberty ;  and  by  vfWA}  OLvl^i  €OiKO^y  to  their  dimi- 
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nutive  size,  as  compared  with  that' of  Europeans* 
Their  imperfect  understanding  and  inferiority  to 
other  racesof  the  human  species, seem  tobecovertly 
noticed    by    the  repeated  mention   of  oih  OLfM 

wxvTsg  a/5f£/Jia'/v  snovro  (257),  and  by  «t5  (^^ot/v 

WiV  *fMfW$,  and  their  remarkable  insensibility  to 

» 

pain  seems  to  be  Aoticed  by  the  frequent  use  of 
expressions  like  the  following  (343), 

p/bfn  iMi  jxurco  wyifJipL  xouwj  ^ovAfiu^^jLtev  aAAp. 

But  in  order  to  remove  all  doubt  that  America  is 
the  country  in  question,,  it  is-  twice  covertly 
named,  in  the  concluding  part  of  the  first  and  the 
beginning  of  the  second  of  these  two  lines  (29*) » 


wbich  lines  are  again  inserted  at  321 ;  and  if  any 
other  express  notice  of  the  name  of  America  be 
required,  I  refer  to  the  622d  line  of  the  catialbgtfe 
<tf.the  Iliad,  where  one  of  the  divisions  of  Sicily, 
A/«fH?)  that  is,  the  part  which  includes  iEtna, 

D  9 
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from  5fl«»  and  OfO?,  is  called  AjLWpiOi'^fiaH^V 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  great  volcanoes  of 
America  (AjLMl^uyH  and  Siiog)^  as  the  epithet 
kpOLtipog  refers  also  to  their  craters : 

Twv  y  Af«t^%a^$  vi^x^  k^XTs^og  £uo^\j4. 

But  who  was  Circe  (K/f  »j)  ?  I  take  it  to  be  clear 
of  all  doubt  that  she  represents  South  Ame- 
rica. That  country  in  fact  has  its  outline  shaped 
like  the  head  of  a  hawk  (K/^XOO*)  as  drawn  from 
the  map  in 

Fig.  178, 


a  statement  which  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  explain 
tome  at  least  of  the  multitude  of  hieroglyphics 
which  are  delineated  with  the  head  of  a  hawk. 
The  following  expressions  regarding  Circe  taken 
frono^  the  book  of  Odyssey  last  referred  to— vi«. 


.37, 
Ktikav  aLoiSmet, 

.tind  the  like,  haye  a  poetical  reference  to  the  noises. 
x)f  the  eruptions  of  the  nuoierouft  volcanoes  in 
3outh  America ;  and  the  web  that  Circe  weaves 

alludes  to  the  multitude  of  rivers  that  intersect 
each  other  in  that  country  (like  the  cross^threads 
of  a  piece  of  cloth)  in  their  several  courses  tp  the 
se^. 

But  before  I  <c|uit  the  subject  in  which  Circe 
has  so  considerable  a  part  assigned  to  her,  it  may 
be  proper  to  observe  that  the  first  and  several 
following  Books  of  Virgil's  iEneid,  have  a  direct 
relation  tQ  South  America  in  particular,  and  give 
a  very  detailed  account  of  the  discovery  of  Ame- 
rica in  general.  There  is  certainly  on  one  ground 
a  strong  ob^ecj;ion  to  anticipating  so  extensive  a 
subject,  of  enquiry  by  so  summary  and  concise  a 
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statement :  but  the  c.lo^e  b.e£|ring  which  the 
following  lines  have  upon*  the  malady  under 
discussion,  and  the  proof  which  they,  together 
with  their  context,  involve,  that  that  malady  had 
its  birth-place  in  America,  would  make  it  impro- 
per not  to  introduce  the  mention  of  it,  however 
otherwise  to  be  regretted, 

331   Et  quo  sub  coelo  tandem,  quibus  orbis  in  oris 

Jactenuir,  doceas.     Ignari  hominunique  locorumque 
Erramus,  vento  hue  et  vastis  fluctibus  acti. 
Multa  tibi  ante  aras  nostra  cadet  hostia  dextra. 
Turn  Venus:  Haud  equidem  tali  me  dignor  honore : 
Virginibus  TjTJis  most  se  gestare  pharetram, 
Purpureoque  alte  suras  vincire  cothurno. 
Punica  regna  vides;  Tyrios  et  Agenpris  urbem  : 
Sed  fin^s  Ljbici^ge^iu  intraqtabile  belle. 
Imperimm  X>ido  TyrjSt  regit  uibe  profec|aj 
Germanunr  fugiens.    Longa  est  injuria,  long^ 
Ambages;  sed  summa  sequar  fastigia  rerum. 
Huic  conjux  Sycba^us  erat,  ditissimus  agri 
Phoenicum,  et  magno  raiserae  dilectus  amore; 
Cui  Pater  intacta'm  dederat,  primisque  jug&rat 
Cininlbus.     Sed  regna  Tyri  germauus  habebat 
Pjgmalion,  scelere  ante  alios  immanior  omnes: 
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Quos  inter  medius  venit  furor.    lile  Sychsum 
Impius  ante  aras^  atque  auri  cascus  amore^ 
Clam  ferrO'incautum  superat^  securus  amoruin 
Germans ;  factumque  diu  celavii ;  et  sBgraoi 
Multa  malus  simulans,  van&  spe  lusit  amantem. 
Ipsa  sed  in  somnis  inhumati  venit  imago 
Conjugis;  era  modis  attollens  pallida  miris^ 
Cradeles  aras^  trajectaque  pectora  ferro 

Nudavit 

S6S  "^ — portantur  avari 

Pygmalionis  opes  pelago.     Dux  foemina  facd. 
Devenere  locos,  ubi  nunc  ingentia  cernis 
Mcenia,  surgentemque  novae  Carthaginis  arcem- 


687     — Cum  dabit  amplexus  atque  oscula  dulcia  figet 
Occultum  inspires  ignem  fallasque  veneno — 

The  first  three  or  four  lines  have  a  general  relation 
to  the  accident  by  which  Anierica  was  first  diaco«- 
vered ;  the  next  three  exhibit  Venus  in  her  dis- 
guise, exactly  in  the  character  of  the  American 
natives,  as  we  have  often  seen  them  drawn,  viz. 
with  a  quiver  full  of  arrows,  a  tablier,  or  skirt  made 
of  feathers,  and  with  buskins  :  genus  intractabile 
bello,points  to  the  unwarlike  character  of  the  abori- 
gines of  America;  Sichaeus  (sick  and  A/pt)  country), 
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to  the  fevers  of  tirhich  I  shall  have  to  say  so  mxicH 
presently  ;  Pygmalion  (pig  and  malum,  or  malum 
porci),  to  the  particular  disease  mainly  in  ques^ 

tion ;  and  amorum,  amantem,   and  dux  foemina 

■  •  •  ■    ■  ' ,       •    .      • 

facti,  to  the  mode  of  contact  by  which  alone  the 
disease  is  contracted,  whilje  auri  c^cus  and  Pygr 
maliojriis  opes  contain  a  general  confirmation  that 
America  is  the  country  in  view,  from  the  precious 
metals  which  are  found  there  in  such  abundance. 
The  introduction   of  the  European   arts  into 
America,  the  building  of  cities  and  founding  of 
laws  there,  are  all  detailed  In  the  lines  that  follow 
the  4 18th,  and  the  beautiful  simile  that  compares 
the  sugars  produced  there,  to  the  products  of  the 
labours  of  bees  cannot  -be  unobserved  ;  but  the 
point  which  alone  here  I  would  wish  to  bring 
into  question  iS;  what  is  to  be -considei^d  as  the 
original    cause  of  the   loathsome  disease  above 
noticed ;    and  whether  Virgil  would  app^r  to 
have  intended  to  assign   that  cause?     On  this 
point  I  strongly  incline  to  think  that  he  really  did 
intend  to  impute  it  to  the  eating  of  the  Peccary, 
or  Mexican  hog;  and  the  following  circumstances 
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-Are  not  slig'ht  in  confirmation  of  it,  as  derivable  fir^M; 
-from  the  fable  whereby  those  who  are  affected  with 
4he  disease  are  supposed  to  be  turned  into  swine  ; 
^next,  from  the  Peccary  being  of  the  Parous  spe- 
4cies,  which  gives  the  disease  its  name  ;  and  again, 
i)y  reason  that  peccadillo,  peccare  and  the  like, 
;are  words  adopted  into  many  languages,  as  imply- 
ing blameafaie  imprudence  or  minor  guilt*     The 
Feccary  is  a  most  singular  animal   in   its  kind, 
.extremely   abundant    in    Peru    (which    may    be 
.deemed  the  focus  of  this  disease,  for  it  exists  there 
,at  all  times  among  the  great  ma3s  of  the  people)  and 
.thereat  of  South  America,  and  in  Mexico  also.    It 
js  thus  described  by  BuJBbn:  "  L'esp^cedu  Pecari, 
(or  Peccary,  as  we  write  it,)  est  une  des  plus  nom- 
•breuses  et  des  plus  remarquables  parmi  les  ani- 
maux  du  Nouveau  Monde.     Le  Pecari  ressemble 
au  premier  coup  d'oeil  anotre  sanglier,  ou  plut6t 
au   cochon  de   Siam. — II   diff^re   cependant   du 
cochon  par  plusieur^  caract^res  essentiels,  tant  k 
I'ext^rieur  qu*   a  Tint^ieur ;  il  est  de  moindre 
ctorpulence  et  plus  has  sur  ses  jambes  ; — ses  soies 
8ont  beaucoup  plus  rudes  que  celles  du  sanglier; 
et  enfin  il  a  sur  le  dos,  pres  de  la  croupe,  une 
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fente  de  deux  ou  trois  lignes  de  largeur,  qui  p6- 
nitre  a  plus  d'  un  pouce  de  profoqdeur,  par  la- 
quelle  suinte  une   humcur  icboreuse  fort  abon- 
dante  et  d'  une  odeur  tres-desagr6able :  c'est  de 
tous  les  animaux  le  seul   qui  ait  une  ouverture 
dans  cette  region  du  corps. — Sa  chair,  quoique 
plus  s^che  et  moins  chargee  de  lard  que  celle  du 
coclion,  n'est  pas  mauvaise  a  manger:    elle  de- 
viendrait  meillure  par  la    castration  :  lorsqu'  on 
veut  manger  de  cette  viande,  il  faut  avoir  grand 
soin  d'enlever  au  m&le  non-seulement  les  parties 
de  la  g6n6ration,  comme  T  on  fait  au  sanglier, 
mais  encore  toutes  les  glandes  qui  aboutissent  a 
Touverturedu  dosdans  le  mStle  etdans  la  femelle  ; 
il  faut  m^me  faire  ces  operations  au  moment  qu' 
on  met  k  mort  Tanimal,  car  si  Ton  attend  seule- 
ment  une  demiheure,  sa  chair  prend  une  .odeur  si 
forte  qu'  elle  n'est  plus  mangeable/* 

In  a  question  of  this  sort  I  cannot  but  think 
that  the  memorial  that  exists  in  the  very  remark* 
able  abstinence  of  a  whole  religious  sect,  the 
Jews,  from  pig  meat  altogether,  counts  for  a  good 
deal ;  especially  when  coupled  with  their  practice 
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of  circumcision :  the  two  customs  taken  toge- 
ther would  9eem  to  have  in  view  the  measures  of 
precaution  necessary  for  avoiding  the  same  sort 
of  infection  ;  but,  to  confine  myself  at  present  to 
Virgil,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  654th  line, 


•magDorum  borrentia  centum 


Terga  saum 

points  with  sufficient  clearness  to  the  abominable 
filth  of  that  loathsome  animal's  back,  as  involving 
taint  and  unwholesomeness  ;  and  the  723rd  line, 
Postquam  prima  quies  epulis  mensaeque  remotae 

is  perhaps  not  without  its  bearing  upon  the  same 
subject.* 

*  Whether  the  reasons  above  ojFered  are  sufficient  to 
support  the  conjecture  I  have  thrown  out^  as  to  the  notion 
the  ancients  had  of  the  origin  of  this  disease  i^  for  the 
reader  to  determine.  Perhaps  he  may  incline  rather  to 
go  a  little  beyond  the  opinion  of  Mr.  de  Pauw,  who, 
though  )ie  does  not  impute  the  disease  itself,  yet  certainly 
does  impute  the  increase  of  its  virulence  to  the  eating  of 
the  Guana  lizard.  His  words  are  these,  vol.  i.  p.  15. 
^'  Les  Lizards  Iguans  ou  les  Coqs  de  Joute,  dont  tant 


But,  in  addition  to  the  fable  of  Circe  as  aboine 


d'  Americains  se  pourrissoieat,  y  renforgoienti  sans  qa'  oq 

.le  ^ut^  le  primcipe  v^rolique  don^  toas  les  boqaiaes  et 

beaucuop  d'apioiaux  ^totient  attaints  depi;iis  le  Detroit  de 

Magellan  jusqu'  ft  la  terre^de  Labrador.*' — ''  L'  Igaan  est 

un  vrai  L6zard  de  ^oatre  k  cinque  pieds  de  long  et  de 

vingt  pouces  de  circonference :  tont  son  corps  est  convert 

de  cailles  rigides^  &c." — "  Tel  est  cet  anjimal  si  funeste  .^ 

qeux  q,ui  ^  niangept^  lorsqu'  ils  ^qnt  inf<^t6s  du  naal 

V(^,n6rien ;:  non  seulement  cet  aliment  irrite  incroyablement 

cette  indisposition^  mais  la  ranime  et  la  reveille  lorsqu' 

elle  paroit  assoupi^."    There  is  some  reason,  however,  to 

doubt  whether  even  that  limited  opinion  of  Mr.  de  Pauw, 

as  to  the  disease  being  increased  in  violence  by  the  species 

of  food  in  question,  is  correctly  founded ;  since  be  himself 

adds  in  the  next  page,  that  the  eating  of  the  same  animal 

in  other  countries  produces  no  jpuch  effect.    ''  jLl  faut  ob-^ 

server  que  la  mSme  espdce  de  Lezards  Iguans  est  fort 

oombreuse  dans  I'Asie  Meridionale  oii  Y  on  en  a  mang6  la 

chair  de  tout  temps,  sans  que  jamais  cet  aliment  y  ait  pro* 

duit  le  moindre  8ympt6me  da  Mai  d'Am^rique ;  ainsi  il 

d6veioppe  et  aigrit  ce  virus  par  tout  oil  il  le  rencontre| 

«ans  le  faire  germer  dans  le  sang  de  ceox  qni  en  son^ 

exempts." 
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^tplained,  that  of  CEolus  also  in  the  tenth  Odys- 
sey, seems  undoubtedly  to  be  referable  to  the 
southern  division  of  the  vast  continent  of  Ame* 
rica.     In  the  following  lines  from  that  book  : 

Aio}iOg  tintvrtCSi^  (pihog  aAoLwroiai  ^mtn 
nXcoTif  sv/  vH^co  nourxv  h  rs  {in  ws^i  reixfi^ 

The  words  tsrXooTTl  S\fl  Wjcro)  imply  a  country  which 
may  be  sailed  round  (from  its  peninsular  shape) » 
or  one  that  may  be  traversed  all  over  in  sailing 
(from  its  abounding  so  much  in  large  rivers ;  and 
T6iXfi(i  and  tx^rr^  refer  to  the  Andes  mountains, 
and  to  the  ice  with  which  they  are  covered.  The 
following  lines  also  seem  to  be  strictly  applicable 
to  the  same  country,  SI  Od.  10, 

Kav0v  im  roLfjuw  MSfiw  ^csome  K^ov/cov 
H  f^ta/  wtfLweimau  ^  o^wyLB^  ov  hb  U>c^i 
Nw  £v/  yAflupu^  nuLTBlei  tie^yu&i  <peLem 

South   America  as  viewed  with  its  west  side 
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uppermost  has  the  shape  of  a  ship  (Nhu$  yAflU^XiPH) 
its  head  at  Cape  Horn,  and  its  stern  at  the  kiog^r 
dom  of  New  Granada  :  the  words  (JLS^IJU^i  (pOLSMj 
relate  to  the  chain  or  cordillera  of  the  Andes;  and" 
Ot^yv^S^^  to  the  silver  in  the  bowels  of  those  moun^ 
tains,  or  to  the  snow  upon  their  tops.  The  35th 
line  s^ain  alludes  to  the  precibus  metals,  produ- 
ced  in  such  abundance  in  Mexico  arid  South 
America : 

and  the  4Sth  and  54th 
and 

refer  manifeistly  to  the  hutricanes  which  prevail 
at  a  certain  season  of  the  year  in  the  West  India 
Gulf.  Indeed  one  m^^nin^  of  the  fiible  of  >Eolus^« 
bladder  of  winds  would  aeem  to  hav^  notation  to 
the  trade  winds,  which,  blowing  steadily  in  the 
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same  direction,  require  that  direction  to  beobserved 
by  navigators,  as  it  is  known  to  be  in^possible  to 
sail  by  a  backward  course  directly  against  them, 
within  the  gulf  of  the  West  India  islands;  and 
the  fable  becomes  much  more  amusing  as  well  as 
more  intelligible  when  read  under  that  view.  As 
to  what  regards  the  quotation  just  now  given 
from  the  21  Odyssey,  Xf/vov  (JLBf  7Ci(JLiy!\f  &c.  the 
following  passage  from  the  "  Voyage  to  South 
America  by  Don  George  Juan  and  Don  Antonio 
de  Ulloa,''  who  passed  a  considerable  time  at  the 
top  of  the  Andes  mountains  there,  will  go 
strongly  to  prove  both  the  tempests  of  wind  and 
the  calms  which  reign  in  their  turn  at  the  summit 
of  those  elevated  regions.  "  We  generally  kept 
within  our  hut.  Indeed  we  were  obliged  to  do 
this  both  on  account  of  the  inteuseness  of  the 
cold,  the  violence  of  the  wind  and  our  beii3ig  coa- 
tinually  involved  in  a  thick  fog,. that  an  object  at 
six  or  eight  paces  was  hardly  discernible,  Wb^n 
the  fc^  cleared  up,  the  clouds  by  their  gravity, 
ipoved  nearer  to  the  surftice  of  the  earth  and  on 
all    sides   surrounded    the   mott&tain  to  %  vast 
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distance  representing  the  sea,  With  our  rock  like 
an  island  in  the  centre  of  it.  When  this  hap- 
pehed,  we  heard  the  horrid  noises  of  th^  tempests, 
which  then  discharged  themselves  on  Qiiito  and' 
the  neighbouring  country.  We  saw  the  light- 
nings issue  from  the  clouds,  and  heard  the  thun-' 
ders  roll  far  beneath  us ;  and  whilst  the  lower 
parts  were  involved  in  tempests  of  thunder  and 
rain,  we  enjoyed  a  delightful  serenity  ;  the  wind 
was  abated,  the  sky  clear,  and  the  enlivening  rays 
of  the  sun  moderated  the  severity  of  the  cold. 
But  our  circumstances  were  very  different  when 
the  clouds  rose ;  their  thickness  rendered  respi- 
ration  difficult ;  the  snows  and  hail  fell  con^ 
tinually,  and  the  wind  returned  with  all  its 
violence;  so  that  it  was  impossible  entirely  to 
overcome  the  fears  of  being,  together  with  our 
huts,  blown  down  the  precipice  on  whose  edge  it 
was  built,  or  of  being  buried  under  it  by  the 
daily  accumulations  of  ice  and  snow. 

The  wind  w^  often  so  violent  in  these  regions, 
that  its  velocity  dazzled  the  sight ;  whilst  our 
fears  were  increased  by  the  dreadful  concusfsions 
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of  the  precipice  by  the  fall  of  enormous  fragments 
of  rocks.  These  crashes  were  the  more  alarqding, 
as  no  other  noises  are  heard  in  these  deserts. 
And,  during  the  night,  our  rest,  which  we  so 
greatly  wanted,  was  frequently  disturbed  by  such 
sudden  sounds,'^  vol.  i.  p.  Sl6. 

To  speak  now  of  South  America  somewhat 
more  in  detail,  it  will  be  found,  in  regard  to  that 
part  of  it  which  lies  to  the  north  of  the  river 
Amazon,  that  the  province  of  New  Andalusia, 
(as  intercepted  by  the  sea  on  the  north  and 
east,  the  Amazon  on  the  south,  and  the  course 
of  the  Ornooko  on  the  west,)  has  miich  the 
shape  of  an  egg.  This  province  I  take  to  bfe  the 
original  birth-placie  of  the  calenture,  marsh  fever, 
yellow  feVer^  pestilence,  or  whatever  else  it  may 
be  called,  so  common  in  the  West  Indies  and 
America.  It  seems  to  be  the  true  egg  of  Chaos, 
of  which  mention  is  made  in  the  S^th  page  of 
the  Treatise  on  the  Woi^ship  of  Pirapus ;  which  is 
the  more  probable  from  considering  the  etymology 
of  the  word  chaos,  as  derivable  from  KXiOO^  ^-q, 
and  so  pointing  to  the  sands,  originally  from  the 

TOL.    VI.  E 
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volcanoes  of  Peru,  of  which  the  marshy  plaint 
of  that  province  are  composed,  and  this  is  still 
further  probable  on  considering  that  there  is  an 
ancient  gem. or  piece  of  statuary,  (copied  I  think 
in  Mr.  D'Hancarville's  researches)*  in  which  ahull 
(relative  to  which  the  reader  is  desired  to  recollect 
the  position  of  the  prototype  of  the  sign  of  Taurus^ 
in  treating  of  the  Zodiac  in  the  beginning  of  the 

*  See  Recberches  sur  les  Arts^  vol.  i.  pi.  viii. .  The 
passage  in  the  Treatise  on  the  Worship  of  Priapus  just 
now  referred  to  is  as  follows :  *^  The  Uras  or  wild  bull  it 
represented  on  innumerable  Greek  medals,  iq  the  act  of 
butting  against  the  egg  of  Cbaos^  and  breaking  it  with  hit 
horns.  It  is  true  that  the  egg  is  not  represented  witb  the 
bull  on  any  of  those  which  I  haf  e  seen  ;  but  Mr.  D'Hao- 
carville  has  brought  exa  pies  from  other  countries^  &c. 
&c.''  In  my  opmion  most  of  these  medals  witb  the  bull 
upon  them  are  to  be  referred  to  the  Atlantic  Sea,  or  pro* 
totype  of  the  sign  Taurusj  as  explained  in  the  last  volume^ 
And  this  view  of  the  Taurus  will  serve  to  explain  the  fable 
of  Europa  and  the  buU^  and  the  gem  consequently  that 
records  that  fable,  as  engraved  in  the  1st  vol.  of  Sandby's 
Horace,  No.  17 ;  Europa  obviously  lepresen ting  the  cou-. 
tineht  of  that  name. 
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fifth  Volume)  is  represented  butting  such  an  egg 
with  his  hornis;  the  egg  frotn  its  position  in  respect 
to  the  prototype  of  Taurus  being  clearly  referable  to 
its  lili^eness  in  this  province:  this  egg-shape  may 
possibly  have  given  name  to  the  ague  itself,  as 
having  itsorigin  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  coun-^ 
tries,  which,  from  the  unwholesome  effects  of  the 
waters,  stated  by  geographers  to  be  stagnant 
there  for  half  a  year  (but  which,  during  the  other 
half,  are  somewhat  dispersed,  and  then  occasionally 
deposit  their  impurities  upon  the  shores  of  other 
countries,)  seem,  as  before  observed,  to  be  the 
primary  focus  of  ague,  fever,  and  pestilence* 

As  to  the  part  of  South  America  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Amazon,  a  most  accurate  poetical 
description  of  it,  and  particularly  of  Peru,  is 
contained  in  the  80  or  100  lines  that  follow  the 
67th  of  the  10th  Odyssey.  In  the  term  AxfJOi 
there^  we  have  a  reference  to  the  lamas  (a  very 
remarkable  sort  of  sheep)  of  Peru,  which  are  again 
alluded  to  by  the  expressions  OL^CpOL  jLCH^  ^^^ 
TTOifJi&ft   tsOilJl'^.     The  labours  of  the    natives, 

£  S 
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employed  by  the  European  settlers  in  digging  in 
the  mines,  are  beautifully  alluded  to  in  the  86tb 
line,  where  the  darkness  of  the  mines  {yVKTOg) 
b  contrasted  with  their  being  situated  just  under 
the  equator  (implied  by  ^pMTOg).  I  am  inclined 
to  think  also,  that  in  the  word  Kyyug^  there  is  an 
allusion  to  the  lucas  of  Peru,  and  that  they  had 
been  before  alluded  to  by  the  same  word  in  the 
90th  line. 

The  XifJLYiif  HXVTOg^  at  which  Ulysses  arrives 
would  appear  to  be  that  very  secure  harbour  on 
the  west  coast  of  South  America  (quaere  whether 
that  of  Lima,  or  not)  of  which  so  accurate  a 
description  is  given  in  the  voyage  of  the  unfortu- 
Bate  Peyrouse ;  and  the  picture  which  the  poet 
has  giv^i  of  it,  in  mentioning  the  t?^^  ^^^OLTOgj 
and  the  very  tranquil  state  of  the  bay,  with  the 
total  absence  of  all  tides  there  {^tiT6  f^fiv  ^  cA/you), 
s^ees  with  that  dmcription  so  closely  that  one 
is  struck  with  admir&tioa  on  comparing  them 
together. 
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The  words  01 5*  «V6U)  ey&fOVTO  (71)  convey  an  inti- 
mation of  the  silence  and  stupidity  of  the  native 
Americans,  and  oi^  ftvft  dujIMV  ^OLfJL€€Cf\f   (63)  of 

*  • 

the  wonder  with  which  they  must  have  surveyed  the 
Europeans  on  their  first  arrival :  sXiovTSt;^^ eg^(f>fM 
wet^OL  (rruAflOKTi  may  refer  to  the  passing  of 
Ulysses  to  the  south  of  the  equator  {wOU^ 
OTttdjlW/fl'/) ;  for  it  is  particularly  to  be  noticed, 
that  the  description  given  by  the  poet  is  of  a 
river-voyage,  inland,  from  east  to  west,  up  the 
river  Amazon.  The  mistakes  made  by  persons 
who  sail  up  the  river,  with  a  view  to  trace  it  to 
its  source,  (owing  to  the  circumstance  of  con- 
founding the  various  rivers  which  fall  into  it 
with  the  principal  river  itself,)  are  noticed  under 
the  words  Km(M  \i  BTdtpoi  rs  HOtXOl  (68).  The 
liability  to  such  mistakes  by  those  who  navigate 
up  the  river  is  particularly  noticed  by  the  tra- 
vellers  Don  G.  Juan  and  Don  A.  d'UUoa,  above 
quoted,  who  also  mention  (if  I  recollect  right) 
the  disposition  to  sleep  with  which  such  naviga- 
tors are  commonly  seized,  wpog  TOKTi  ^  umog 
W^erhiog  (68).     And  the  great  fatigue  of  rowing 
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so  long  against  the  stream  of  (he  river,  is  noticed 
in  the  78th  line, 

The  last  part  of  the  passage  referred  to,  from 
line  95  to  the  end,  is  descriptive  of  the  more 
southern  part  of  the  country  in  question  ;  and  it 
is  for  the  reader  to  pronounce  whether  the  lOSd 
line, 

does  not  contain  a  plain  allusion  to  the  two  pro- 
vinces of  Tucuman,  ttn^ps  ^co^  (implied  again 
afterwards  hy  T£U;g£  and  (tv^,  in  the  1 1 8th  and 
131st  lines,  as  well  as  to  the  province  of  la  Pa2, 
^TtMQClLq^  and  to  the  city  of  Santa  Cruz,  W^UIM^ 
(both  before  implied  by  KH^XAT  (milLff9(IL\U0Of^ 
in  the  59th  line,)  all  adjoining  each  other,  and 
situate  in  the  southern,  part  of  PerUi  itsdf  co<- 
vertly  hinted  at  (by  n^ppvTf?)  in  the  lS4th 
Jipe. 

The  river  Plate  seems  to  be  represented  by 
^ntiphates,  whos^  name  iti^lf  may  have  9  relatkm 
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perhaps  to  that  of  the  important  city  of  Sa^ta  F6, 
situate  on  its  banks,  and  V^^p^sq  $00  to  the  en- 
ormous height  of  the  Andes,  mountains,  in  which 
th*at  vast  river  has  its  sources :  there  is  laid  down 
in  the  maps,  a  river  (the  Dolce)  which  should 
find  its  way  into  the  Plate,  but  appears  to  lose 
itself  in  the  sands  near  Santa  F6,  which  may 
serve  perhaps  to  explain  what  is  said  of  Antiphates, 
€M  IMp4^  erOLpm.    The  130th  line,  HK  AvlpemN 
tOiXOTSg  aJJ^  yeywri  may  perhaps  relate  to  the 
desert  country  on  the  east  of  Chili,  in  opposition 
to  a  country  capable  of  human  cultivation ;  and, 
(which  is  truly  remarkable),  when  coupled  with 
the  expression  /^di^/  hdi^puyoysg^  would  seem, 
further,  to  furnish  an  argument  for  the  affirmative, 
in  the   well-known  controversy  respecting  the 
gigantic  size  of  the  Fatagpnians.      The  words 
ah?^9f  dkKoq  (119),  and  M  d^Mi  ad}Ji££gj 

would  appear  to  refer,  the  first  to  the  country  of 
Chili,  and  the  second  to  the  island  of  Chiloe, 
with  the  numerous  smaller  islands  under  the  same 
name  surrounding  it ;  or  those  terms  may  perhaps 
oily  allude  to  the  desolate  state  of  the  country 
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owing  to  the  eruptions  of  the  volcanoes,  with 
which  It  abounds,  of  which  volcanoes  we  have  a 
special  notice  in  mmcv  B'  om  opoofLta;  (99))  and  in 
121, 

One  of  the  epithets  applied  to  ^AfJLH  XTTOAl^dpov, 
(which  city  probably  means  Lima,  the  capital  of 
Peru,)  is  T^KsmXoVj  which  I  take  to  allude  to  the 
distant  strait  or  passage  {wvhOL^  janua)  between 
Cape  Horn  and  the  ice  at  the  south  pole,  by 
•which  that  city,  in  a  westward  course  from  Eu- 
rope, is  approached ;  and  thus  am  I  led  to  say  a 
few  words  upon  that  famous  Cape  and  the  passage 
by  it.  In  the  explantion  (offered  in  the  second 
chapter)  of  a  part  of  the  S3d  Iliad,  it  was  said  that 
Nestor  (who,  as  well  as  Ulysses,  it  is  to  be  recol- 
lected, represents   England)    gives  a  description 

•  * 

there  to  his  son  Antilochus  (Ireland),  of  the  pas-* 
sage  to  Chipa  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope; 
^nd  this  is  no  unfit  place  to  add,  that  it  appears 

» 

%o  have  been  Nestor's  intention  there  to  recom-* 
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mend  the  latter  passage  to  his  son,  by  contrasting 
it  with  the  difficulties  of  that  by  Cape  Horn,  of 
which  lajtter  the  following  quotation  seems  to  me 
descriptive:  S3  11.  319, 

AAA*  01  (jLBif  d'  iTHfom  mi  ch^vlmn  om  tfsttoi^c^ 
A$potSfoo5  sm  xjToAAov  £)\ja(rsTcii  a/d*  mi  fvAx 
Itttfoi  Sh  xs}MO(fyinxi  cmol  Ipofjiov  ^h  mriax^ — 

implying,  as  it  seems  to  do,  that  there  tire  violent 
currents  prevailing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape 
Horn,  in  opposite  directions,  which  would  in- 
evitably  carry  a  navigator  much  out  of  his  reckon- 
ing (t^Aavocovra/  ocm  JpOf/Ov),  after  all  the  tossing 
about  by  those  currents,  which  the  w^rds  fX/O'TC- 
TOU  fvdoc  mi  fvdct  would  intimate  niust  ensue. 
The  following  lines,  in  continuation  of  this  sub- 

ft 

ject,  are  further  descriptive  of  that  passage,  and 
prescribe  the  caution  proper  to  be  observed,  in 
order   to   avoid  being   wrecked  against  the  ice; 

which  (namely,  the  ice)  is  alluded  to  under  the 

*      •-       •  •  *  ' 

metaphor  of  stone:  23  II.  340, 


M»ffr(o$  emntg  ts  r^ttmq  Mmtn.^  oipimrx  u^q 
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EaasTcu^  ftAAft,  (piJ^gj  (pptyjew  w6<pvhoLyfjLS\ni 

OvK  fcrd'  og  ks  q  sXwi  iJLsraJ^ix&fog  ovh  xsoL(is>M 

ASpi^^  Txx^  ^'^(y^  og  SK  ^etxpiv  ys)fog  m 
H  7^?  AxofjLshvrog  oi  B^^a^a  rerpoup&f  sc^Kor 

£^£T*  swet  w  weuh  &ui^  ts&pAT  sean. 

The  ice  above  noticed  to  be  alluded  to  under  the 
idea  of  stone,  Tuin,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  in 

its  fixed  state  only,  but  as  formed  into  moving 

« 

islands,  common  in  the  latitudes  in  question,  and 
implied  by  iTmitg  AMfdi^WTOg  (Am$,  stone). 
Lastly,  as  in  the  second  chapter  was  explained 
the  poet's  description  of  the  passage  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  so  it  seems  clear  that  in  the  lines 
just  cited  he  intended  to  refer  to  this  passage  by 
Cape  Horn,  as  well  from  the  other  circumstanceti 
above  noticed}  as,  more  especially,  from  tke  con* 
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words,    which   mention  both   passages. 
SKCL^^  iretpXT  ems.    The  following  lined 
the  last   that   I   shall  cite  on  this  subject; 
II  416, 

SravcoTToo  a;  oSco 

(ii4^xK  sTtaroL 

E^^PPH^a/  oSo/O  jSftduVf  Sf  %C0p0V  a7MVT06 

Th  p*  a%cv  MflA5A«fl5  «iLc«Tpo%/a5  aA^ewcw 
AvT/Ao%o5  5£  woLpurps'^^  sx^  fJLowxotq  mmsQ 

— SravcoTTo^  y^  oSoj — 

Those  lines  indeed  should  net  be  omitted  ;  for  the 
words  <im6g  o^a  uoik^q  and  qemwKoq  ohoq,  thrice 
mentioned,  appear  to  'refer  most  plainly  to  the 
Straits  oF  Magellan,  which  separate  the  Terra  del 
Fuogo  from  the  continent :  indeed  a  most  accurate 
description  of  those  straits  is  contained  in  the 
words  p(o;^|U60$  m  YOMfq,  &c.  as  OfJULrpox^Q 
ti^eMM  are  referable  to  the  opposite  currents 
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which  prevail  at  Cape  Horn,  and  which  would  be 
avoided  by  passing  through  the  Straits  ;  and  con- 
sidering the  instances  already  adduced  of  ToA^ 
€log  and  ExTft}^,  in  which  the  poet,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  partial  disguise,  has  inverted  the  syllables 
of  names,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  in  the  terms 
X,eiyLB^iO)i  oCke\i  there  is,  by  a  like  inversion,  a 
concealed  notice  of  the  name  of  Magellan  itself, 
by  which  the  straits  are  known. 

Being  thus  at  length  arrived  at  the  most 
southern  limit  of  this  vast  continent,  I  think 
that  no  doubt  can  any  longer  possibly  exist 
that  the  ancients  were  thoroughly  well  acquaint- 
ed with  every  part  of  America.  All  doubt, 
however,  if  any  yet  remain,  shall  be  wholly  re- 
moved by  the  future  contents  of  this  volume; 
but  previously  to  the  statement  of  those  proofe, 
as  I  have  nowmade  nearly  a  double  voyage  round 
the  world,  with  the  Iliad  in  one  hand,  and  the 
Odyssey  in  the  other,  it  may  be  well  to  complete 
such  voyage,  and  to  point  out  where  a  notice  is 
taken  by  Homer,  of  some  other  large  portions  of 
the  terraqueous  globe  not  yet  particularly  adverted 
to.    I  b^in  with  the  country  of  Japan,  which  I 
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take  to  be  the  subject,  in  part  at  least,  of  Homer's 
Hymn  to  the  God  Pan ;  since  all  the  epithets 
'  used  there,  concerning  Pan,  will  be  found  appli- 
cable to  this  island,  whose  name  so  nearly  resem- 
bles his: 

« 

A(JL<pi  fJLOi  Epfjteuio  (piXo)f  yo\fo\f  mswsy  M^(rx^ 
Aryonohfif  hnspo^OL  (piKoxporov  oq  xvx  witrffvi 
AfvJpvjm  oif/xihig  Yfintk  %opo>)flOT/  wfjL<pxig 
Ai  T$  K0L7  OLiyiKmoq  war^q  qetSdai  KOLpwx 
Uxv  avoLKSkXofjLsmu 

Pan's  being  the  son  of  Mercury,  alludes  to  the 
high  estimation  in  which  trade  and  commerce  are 
held  in  Japan.  The  epithets  onyomhtif  S/x^poora 
refer  to  the  general  shape  of  the  island,  like  that  of 
a  goat,  its  head  and  horns  being  turned  to  the 
north-east,  which  resemblance  to  a  goat  is  often 
noticed  by  statuaries.  4>iAoxpOTOV  (la  crotte)  may 
allude  to  the  famous  hard-wares  which  we  call  by 
the  name  of  japan,  the  principal  ingredient  in  the 
preparatijOnof  which  is  pitch,  as  further  noticed  by 
the  words  am  wa(ni  ley^p^&^'OL.     The  line 
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tand  the  22d  line  of  the  Hymn, 

Evh  mi  a/^a  %opcov  tots  sq  jitwov  ^p^cov, 

and  the  4 1st. 

tnay  be  explained  by  the  islands  lying  in  the  same 
parallels  of  latitude,  and  its  being  bounded  by  the 
moon-shaped  sea  of  Corea,  and  the  country  of 
that  name.  The  epithet  TSTpOLTOmov^  in  the  36th 
line,  may  be  explained  by  a  reference  to  the 
four  great  promontories  of  the  island,  like  so 
many  goat's  heads  or  faces. 

Pursuing  my  course  southerly,  I  come  to  the 
Philippine  islands,  of  which  it  is  scarcely  neces* 
Bary  to  say  any  thing  after  the  account  given  above 
in  the  second  chapter,  of  a  voyage  from  Europe 
to  Pekin  in  China,  which  must  necessarily  haVe 
led  to  acquaintance  with  those  islands.  Some 
notice  was  taken  of  the  drugs  and  spices  produced 
jby  them,  and  by  the  Asiatic  islands  in  ^eneral> 
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when  it  was  said  in  the  first  chapter,  that  Cairo 
in  Egypt  (Chiron,  who  taught  Achilles  the 
science  of  medicine)  was  the  depot  of  them :  and 
when  Hecuba  (the  Erythraean  Sea)  went  down  to 
her  chamber,  6  II.  2875 


it  should  seem  to  allude  to  that  sea's  moving 
onward  by  its  waves,  and  connecting  itself  with 
the  sea  around  those  islands,  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  which  the  air  is  known  to  be  impregnated 
with  aromatic  odours  (MfCOSVTtt)  for  many  leagues 
from  land;  a  circumstance  which  is  the  foundation 
of  more  than  one  fable  of  antiquity,* 

In  respect  to  the  larger  islands  to  the  southward 
of  the  Philippines ;  when  IKpOUfrrog  that  is,  China-i 


*  I  have  heard  it  affirmed  by  a  gentleman  of  credit^ 
well  acquainted  with  the  navigation  of  the  Eastern  Seas,  that 
hehad  often  smelt  the  clove-blossoms  at  a  great  distance; 
and  (hat  once  in  particular^  under  favorable  circumstances 
regarding  the  direction  of  the  wind  and  the  abandance  of 
the  flowers^  he  distinctly  smelt  tbem  at  the  distance  of  SQ 
leagues. 
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under  whicbi,  in  point  of  longitude,  those  idands 
lie,  and  from  which  country  they  seem  to  have 
been  peopled)  proceeds  to  work  upon  the  armour 
of  Achilles:   18  11-  476, 

Pxi(m/ipA  KfiXTspov  erspyi(pi  h  y£vTo  wj^cnyfn^ — 

the  poet  appears  to  have  intended,  under  the 
various  utensils  he  mentions,  to  suggest  the 
recollection  of  those  islands,  and  of  their  position. 
Thus  dlxjLCodfrov  and  cuqJUXM  seem  to  relate  to  the 
island  of  Borneo,  situate  just  under  the  equator, 
implied  in  OM^lViy  twpaypwv,  forcipem,  to  the 
great  island  Van  Diemen;  the  grasping  part  of  the 
forceps  made  up  of  the  two  promontories  on  its 
south  side,  and  the  handle  by  the  opening  on  th^ 
north  side.  The  island  we  call  New  Guinea 
(which,  or  something  like  it,  would  thence  appear 
to  h^ve  been  its  old  name)  seems  to  be  noticed 
in  the  word  y5\iT0^  twice  mentioned ;  and  the 
^CLiQTVi^a^  or  Malleum,  is  evidently  to  be  found 
in  the  shape  as  well  as  the  name  of  Malay  (Mai- 
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»- 

Vr 

hum)  forming  the  handle ;  and  the  kingdom  of 
Cochin-China' the  striking  part  of  the  mallet* 

In  the  same  portion  of  the  Iliad  just  now  noticed, 

the  90th  book,  the  poet  after  describing  Japan 

under  the  character  of  OTpwrf/Jjf$,  (as  I  think  he 

has  done ;  and  indeed  nominatim,  in  the  389th 

line,    ^flWTCW  ^eimOLyyy^oriXJt    ftvS^COv)    seems    to 

allude   to  the  numerous  broken    islands  to  the 

southward  of  Japan  (including  the  Moluccas,  but 

exclusive  of  Van  Diemen's  Land),  under  the  cha- 

racter  of  AiljLtoXfCOV ;  that  name  implying  perhaps 

that  they  were  peopled  by  the  Chinese,  whose 

Lion  (the  Lion  Sign  of  the  Zodiac)   it  seems  to 

refer  to.     And  as  those  islands  abound  in  spices 

and  drugs,  one  of  them,  Machian,  might  possibly 

have  given  name  to  one  of  the  great  medical  heroes 

of  the   Iliad,  M9L)(fllJM.     But  passing  on   from 

those  of  a  smaller  kind,   however  important  for 

their .  productions,  I  proceed  to  the  vast  island 

Van  Diemen,  which  the  poet  next  notices  under 

the    character  of   iTfT^o^fmOLQy  a   name    intended 

perhaps  to  express  the  endless  dangers  to  which 

navigation  is  exposed,    iTHFOg  (often  meaning  a 

vol..  vie  F 
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ship,)  and  SftjlXVCO,     from  the  vast  mulfitudes  of 
shoals  and  breakers  which  surround  that  island : 
30  II.  401, 

iTmoBoLIMVTX  ^  S7F61TX  Wth'  /TWCOV  OtiiJO'OVT* 

K»fcov  ^AwvTCiovj  yoLWTcu  Is  TB  TOig  Evofl'/%doov 
Qg  cn^cL  rcp\i  y  s^wroL  Km  otrrsx  ^fJLog  aywwf . 

The  most  remarkable  thing  in  Van  Diemen's  Land 
is  the  animal  called  kangeroo ;  and  in  the  lines 
just  quoted,  that  very  name  may  be  traced  four  or 
five  timed  over,  in  syllables  certainly  disjoined 
from  each  other,  but  in  a  manner  not  on  that 
account  less  conformable  to  what  the  poet  adopts 
inotherinstances,  as  in  those  of  T(Of-ai,  TdhdvClW 
and  Mo9andon,  already  adduced.     And  by  the 

0 

first  word  of  this  quotation,  iintohf^lJLVTOL  the 
accusative  of  iTrTTclhxfJMg^  the  poet  seems  to  have 
insinuateci  a  similar  reference  to  the  name  of  the 
island  itsef,  Diemen. 


But,  hot  to  rest  the  description  of  so  extensive  a 
country  upon  this  slight  evidence,  it  is  observable 
that  under  the  character  of  Lycaon,  in  the  91st 
Iliad,    Homer  gives   another   minute  and   most 
interesting  account  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and 
of  the  kangeroo  in  particular.     By  the  first   part 
of  the  name  of  AuMtMfj  there  may  perhs^s  be  an 
allusion  to   the  shape  of  the   kangeroo's   head, 
which  is  somewhat  like  that  of  a  wolf,  Kvnoq^ 
but  of  a  milder  character;    though  the  princi- 
pal  allusion    th^eby  intended,   may  be  to   the 
black  colour  of  the  inhabitants  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  ironically  implied  by  the  reverse .  of  black, 
AfUKO^j  of  which  other  instances  have  been  above 
noticed.     This  is  probable  also  from  the  reference 
which  Achilles  makes  (in  line  40  et  seq.)   to  the 
real  negro-race,  under  the  same  name  of  Lycaon, 
and    from  the  surprise   which  he  expresses  at 
seeing  a  black  race  of  men  rise  up  in  a  new  lati- 
tude and  longitudi^  and  come  to  life  again,  as  it 
were,  io  Van  Piemen's  Land :  SI  II.  55, 


t  3 
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*  Uonoq  ot^og  m}\g^g  o  wo}\£tg  ctSKonotg  s^et. 

And  I  take  this  opportunity  of  adding,  that  the 
two  races'  of  Ethiopians  (marked  as  being  two, 
in  the  following  lines,  aad  often  elsewhere  in  the 
classics,)  seem  to  me  to  refer  to  the  Africans  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Yanr  Diemen's  Land,  and  not, 
instead  of  the  latter,  to  the  (really  copper-co*' 
loured)  aborigines  of  America  :  1  Od;  23, 

O/  jUfv  ^acimki  Tit&^iowg  oi  $'  Miovrog. 

The  latter  part  of  the  name  AlUMCOV  has  plainly  a 
reference  to  the  first  part  of  the  name  kangeroo ; 
the  whole  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  con- 
cluding words  of  the  lines  l^st  before  quoted, 
CLSKonag  S^XGi.  But  if  the  reader  would  run  his 
-eye  over  seventy  or  eighty  lines  of  the  2Ist  Iliad, 
beginning  with  the  60tb,  he  would  have  his  at- 
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Mention  drawn  repeatedly  to  the  name  of  a4can- 
geroo,  not  only  by  the  concluding  part  of  the 
name  of  Auxawv,  (which  for  that  purpose  is 
-occasionally  to  be  added  to  ffWca,  &c.  but  even 
without  .the  .necessity  of  such  an  addition,  in 

4e^evSTa  TXV^^j  eii^^oog^  and,  aboye  all,  by  the 
use  of  the  word  OLyo^sV€\f  instead  of  the  word 
ispoCHjuhoLj  universally  used  elsewhere  in  like  cases, 

Nor  is  it  to  the  name  of  the  animal  alone  that 
the  attention  is  drawn  ;  its  manners  also  and  the 
principal  circumstances    of   its  natural  history, 

9 

are  there  described  in  the  clearest  manner ;  and 
we  have  now  the  best  means  of  verifying  the 
observations  of  the  poet,  by  comparing  them  with 
tl^e  very  interesting  coUe^ction  of  those  animals  in 
his  Majesty's  gardens  at  Kew,  where  a  numerous 
herd  of  them  is  open  to  Jhe  gratification  of  public 
curiosity. 

Their  mode  of  couching  when  they  are  not  in 
motion,  is  expressed  by  the  word  KUyH/OLg ;  their 
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apparent  wonder  and  stupid  gazing  at  objects,  by 

T^TTOog];  their  mute  silence,  by  NmiS^  in  the 

* 
99th  line ;  their  very  singular  manner  (practised 

by  the  males  in  particular,)  of  supporting  them- 
selves upon  their  hind-legs,  assisted  by  their  tails, 
and  throwing  forward  their  open  outspread  claws 
in  a  threatening  attitude,  is  clearly  referred  to  in 
the  115th  line, 


-oh'  OL^  f  f  €T0  %af  s  tserourtrxi 


AfJL(t>OT€^OLg- — 

their  mode  of  attack  by  striking  round  with  their 
tails,  so  that  the  blows  they  give  would  meet  a 
man  about  the  knees  ;  by  y«vCiOV  OL-^CUJ^XI^  fAA/O*- 
CH'O  y«VCOV,  and  ft^fi^flXl  (T  A;^A5U'  and  I  incKne 
to  think  it  was  this  remarkaale  use  of  their  claws 
and  tails  by  the  kangeroos  which  caused  the  first 
discoverers  of  the  island  to  give  it  the  name  it  still 
bears,  of  Diemen,  or  Daemon,  or  Land  of  the 
Devil. 

« 

The  other  still  more  astonishing  characteristics 
of  the  kangeroos  are  not  forgotten  :  their  manner 
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of  moving  by  successive  leaps  through  the  air,  is 
implied  by  AAriV,'  repeated  in  the  next  line 
AAtcco,  and  more  particularly  by  the  126th  line, 

t 

where  their  very  singular  sort  of  undulatory 
motion  i^  described  as  resen^bling  that  of  a  fish  in 
the  waves  of  the  sea :  and  I  notice,  by  the  way, 

that  the  fJL£}^iVXV  (p^im^  mentioned  in  that  line, 
seems  to  allude  to  the  large  black  opussunis  of 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  referred  to  perhaps  before 
by  K^OL  fJLShouVM^  in  the  66th  line  ;  and  perhaps 
even,  nominatim,  by  the  words  TJyiBx^OV  CUTF^'* 
^(Ttrxv^  of  the  87th  line.  Another  striking  par- 
ticularity is  that  of  the  female  kangeroo^  carrying 
their  young,  alive,  in  pouches  under  their  breasts, 
which  seems  to  be  implied  by  the  words  ff^  ^g 
(p^itri  HxhXso  amri  (94^)  and  still  more  evidently 
by  the  next  line. 


which  plainly  intimates  that  their  bellies  are  not 
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formed  like  those  of  other  animals.  The  last  cir^ 
cumstance  I  shall  notice,  which  in  fact  is  the 
most  surprizing  .of  all,  is  the  peculiar  conforms^- 
tion  of  the  pudendum  of  the  males,  in  which  that 
is  behind  which  in.  all  other  animals  lies  before, 
and  this  seems  to  be  referred  to  (if  the  import  of 
the  words  (Jtyi^OL  and  tt/Ecc^  be  recollected)  by  the 

99th  line, 

% 

» 

and  still  more  manifestly  by  the  75th  line, 

.the  word  OLvti^  from  the  opposition  it  implies, 
evidently  alluding  to  the  circurnstance  remarked. 
But  besides  the  very  accurate  notice,  thus  taken 
by  the  poet,  of  the  kangeroos ;  the  manners  of  th.e 
inhabitants  themselves,  and  the  geographical  form 
of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  have  not  been  overlooked. 
The  black  colour  of  those  inhabitants  has  already 
been  noticed,  and  their  savage  and  perhaps  can- 
BAbal  najtur;e  6e«iqs  to.be  iropliedibythe  epUbet 
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JXvh^oyi£0lO^  in  the  70th  line,  or  perhaps  that  word 
tnay  refer  merely  to  their  habit  of  eating  their 
food  raw  and  undressed,  a  circumstance  noticed 
in  the  122d: 

.which  seems  to  allude  obliquely  to  their  practice 
of  licking  or  sucking  the  tlood  of  fish  (noticed 
by  voyagers,)  and  eating  them  alive. 

If  I  recollect  right,  the  accounts  we  have  of 
Van  Diemen's  Land  state,  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  what  has  been  explored  of  it,  is  made 
up  of  loo^e  stones  and  pebbles,  and  that  may  be 
insinuated  by  the  use  of  the  name  AiofloM^  in  the 
85th  line  ;  and  (lastly,)  the  words  of  jthe  129th 
line, 


most  manifestly  refer  to  the  two  extensive  pro- 
montories which  project  like  horns  at  each  end 
of  the  south  side  of  the'  country  ;  the  notice  of 
which  circumstance,  coupled  with  what  I  have 
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before  said  of  the  tools  of  Vulcan,  proves  unques- 
tionably that  the  whole  circuit  of  it  was  well 
known  to  the  ancients  in  the  time  of  Homer* 

In  the  mention  made  above  of  most  of  the 
distinguished  heroes  of  the  Iliad,  and  of  many  of 
it$  principal  incidents,  some  notice  is  taken  of 
every  considerable  portion  of  land  on  the  face  of 
the  globe,  except  the  rocky  barren  islands  of  New 
Zealand  (which  could  scarcely  be  unknown  to 
those  who  knew  Van  Diemen's  Land  so  well), 
and  Greenland,  and  Spitzbergen,  of  which  I  shall 
say  a  few  words  presently.  As  to  the  great  body 
of  the  ocean,  it  was  the  medium  by  which  the 
land  became  known,  and  could  not  therefore  but  be 
known  itself;  it  was  usually  considered  by  the 
ancients  under  a  threefold  division,  which,  among 

many  other  things,  seems  to  have  been  alluded  to 

» 

when  it  is  said  of  Nestor,  the  hero  of  England,  (ISTOL 
T^nOLTOKTN  ODfMV&f.  It  Was  perhaps  likewise 
alluded  to  in  the  Trident  of  Neptune,  6  Od. 
297, 

the  ocean  being  in  fact  separated  (by  the  two 
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great  capes  of  AfriQa  and  America,  and  by  Van 
Diemen's  Land]  into  three  several  parts,  the 
Pacific,  the  Atlantic,  and  Erythraean  Seas, 

There  are  two  portions  of  the  globe,  however, 
of  which  it  appears  that  the  ancients  knew  much 
more  than  the  moderns,  namely,  the  interior  of 
Africa,  and  the  tracts  within  the  Artie  circle :  as 
to  the  first,  the  11  th  book  of  the  Odyssey  contains 
an  account  of  an  expedition  of  Ulysses  (represen- 
ting the  English)  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa  to 
the  east,  that  is,  till  he  arrives  VaJlcDf  m  ixl^UO&fTtiL^ 
viz.  the  Arabian  Gulf,  the  sea  that  resembles  a 
fish  in  shape,  with  its  forked  tail  at  the  isthmus 
of  Suez,  (not  at  the  sea  which  contains  fish,  for 
what  sea  does  not  ?)  which  sea  has  been  shewn  in 
fact  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  volume  to  consti*- 
tute  one  of  the  two  fishes  of  the  Sign  of  that  name 
in  the  Zodiac, 

As  to  the  tracts  within  the  Arctic  circle,  the  ISth 
Odyssey  not  only  enlarges  much  upon  them,  and 
the  moveable  ice-islands  they  contain,  under  the 
figure  of  zsXOLyKTOLQ  (^  fHiXlOlO  (those  islands 
being  called  (iosg^  from  /3o$^  rXV^oq^  a  mountain  ; 
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and  fabled  to  belong  to  the  sun,  because  they  are 
put  in  motion  by  the  influence  of  the  sun,  on  his 
approaching  .the  solstice),  but  it  lays  down  clear 
details  of  a  northwest  passage  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific.  In  exploring. 3 uch  a  passage,  it  is 
evident  that  Greenland,  Spitzbergen,  ^nd  Nova 
Zemla  must  have  become  well  known ;  and  that 
such  a  passage  has  beeA  made  is  .most  certain. 
Common  tradition .  afibrds  some  evidence  of  it  4 
and  Mr.  Coxe,  in  his  ^^  Account  of  Russian  Dis- 
coveries,^' endeavours  to  trace  the  sources  of  the 
tradition  ;  but  still  stronger  evidence  exists  in  the 
minute  details  by  which  the  method  of  navigating, 
and  the  precise  course  to  be  steered,  are  laid 
down,  not  in  Homer  only,  but  in  many  other  of 
the  classics,  Greek,  Latin,  and  English,  in  prose 
and  in  poetry.  As  to  what  is  to  be  found  in  gene- 
ral  upon  it  in  Homer,  Ulysses  (Who,  it  is  once 
more  to  be  observed,  represents  England)  is  told 
by  Teiresias,  that,  notwithstanding  all  his  past 
labours,  he  must,  before  they  would  conae  to  their 
end,  coatinue  voyaging,  H.Od.  i;20, 


n 

Avs^sg  ^Is  d'  XX6771  fjLBfjLitjjiejov  ethoi^  s^'ddf^ 

that  is,  till  he  came  to  the  ice,  which  is-  well 
known  to  free  itfelf  from  the  salt  of  the  sea;  and 
does  not  admit  (or  at  least  offers  great  difficulties 
to)  the  navigation  of  ships  and  boats :  in  the  12th 
Odyssey  that  passage  is  accordingly  effected  by 
Ulyssesy  though  the  circumstances  attendant  on  it 
"were  so  uncertain,  fatiguing,  and  hazardous,  as  to 
cause  him  to  exclaim 

the  second  of  which  lines  is  of  itself  sufficient  to 
srhew  that  the  principal  object  of  the  Odyssey  is 
to  state  the  result  of  various  expeditions  by  hnd 
and  by  sea  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  discovery. 
The  result  was,  as  has  been  in  great  part  proved 
in  the  preceding  chapters,  that  the  discoveries  of 
the  ancients,  so  early  as  in  Homer's  time,  were 
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only  limited  by  the  extent  of  the  globe  itself ;  and 
it  follows   by  necessary  consequence  that  they 
noiust  have  had  aids  of  the  most  powerful  sort  in 
their  practice  of  navigation.     What  were  those 
aids  ?     Were  they  not,  in  fact,  precisely  the  same 
as  those  now  in  use  ? — In  regard  to  the  practice 
of  taking  soundings,  that  must  have  existed  in  the 
very  infancy  of  the  art ;  that  of  keeping  the  log 
must  have  been  invented  at  no  very  distant  period 
afterwards,  as  being  extremely  obvious  in  itself 
and  offering  a  pretty  sure  evidence  of  the  rate  of  a 
ship's  sailing.     But  for  such  extensive  discove- 
ries, as  have  been  proved  or  supposed,  the  ancients, 
even  in  the  very  early  times  in  question,  must 
necessarily  have  had  a  knowledge  also  of  the  com- 
pass and  quadrant,  as  being  the  only  conceivable 
means  by  which  they  could  have  made  such  voy- 
Bgen  with  any  certainty  or  sttfety.    Th^ce  can  be 
no  doubt,   accordingly,  that  the  foUowiAg  lines 
from  the  IStii  Iliad,  486,  have  a  special  view  to 
the  compass ; 
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A^vrov  4'  Hv  Mu  OfieiJ^v  snaih^N  KXhsaffu 
Hr  ottrm  ^^£(piTcu  holi  t  Q^tma.  hxeua 

% 

These   two  lines  ftom  Anacreon  likewise  have 
regard  to  the  same  instrument : 

^7^s(p8TXi  or  A^KTog  vihi 

These  three  lines  also  from  the  7th  Odyssey,  34, 
are  peculiarly  descriptive  of  the  compass,  not  only 
as  ascribing  the  invention  of  it  to  the  Phaeacians 
(the  Chinese),  which  accords  with  common  (tradi- 
tion at  this  day^  but  as  alluding  to  the  winged 
motion  of  the  needle  on  its  axis,  and  its  being 
endued,  as  it  were,  with  human  thought  or  inten- 
tion in  making  known  the  true  northern  poia4; : 

AMTfioL  fJLsy  simo^Q(MN  enei  c<pm  Iwulb  K^ov/cov 

and  the  following  lines  from  the  8th  Odyssey,  557, 
intimate  that  the  instrument  still  performs  its 
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functiond,  and  is  equally  serviceable  in  the  midst 
of  the  thickest  clouds,  or  fogs,  or  darkness: 

im  KouTfjLOL  r^x^q  ciL)\oq  snrm^o^di  ... 

Hf^/  X06/  )is(ps>yi  xxmKvtJL(JLS)for 

As  to  what  regards  the  quadrant  or  sextant,  I 
have  ajready  slightly  spoken  of  it  as  known  to  the 
ancients,   in  treating  above  of  India  and  of  the 
Sign  Virgo.     And  I  shall  just  mention  that  that 
instrument  seems  to  have  been  the  prototype  of 
the  prophetess  AcLTFCUTlOL^  whom  Plato  was  in  the 
habit  of  secretly  consulting,  her  name  being  refer- 
able to  the  circumstance,  that,  in. taking  an  obser- 
vation, the  instrument  seems  to  be  clasped  in  the 
embrace,  and  even  kissed,  as  it  were,  by  the  ob- 
server !  I  shall  also  further  mention,  that  S^ivdso^, 
one  of  the  names  of  Apollo,  (1  II.  39),  seems  to 
be  derivable  from  the  sun's  being  observed  by 
means  of  this  instrument,  and  thereby  becoming 
quasi  ayifjuOLvocfJ  ^eog.      On  a  future  occasion   I 
bope  to. go  intp  this  copious  subject  at  greater 
length, 

END  OF  THE  THIRD  CHAPTER  OK  HOMER. 
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*  Before  the  entering  upon  another  subject,  it 
may  be  of  some  use  to  offer  a  few  remarks  sup- 
plementary to  the  notes  and  comments  contained 
in  the  preceding  volumes,  The  reader  has  seen 
therein  that  the  ancient  poets,  in  the  formation  of^ 
their  characters,  did  not  confine  themselves  to 
the  outUnes  of  the  shadows  and^  lights  of  the 
moon,  but  adopted  those  of  the  different  districts 
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Of  bright  aerial  spirits  live  insphered 
In  regions  mild  of  calm  ^nd  serene  air, 


of  the  globe  likewise:  it  is  obvious,  therefore,  to 
observe  that  though  their  compositions  gained 
much  thereby  in  variety,  yet  the  difficulty  in  un-. 
ravelling  them  is  increased  in  a  proportionate 
didgree,  since  much  time  and  attention  are  requi- 
sites to  determine  which  class  of  prototypes,  on  a 
given  occasion,  they  may  have  had  in  view ;  a 
difficulty  which  is  not  diminished  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  saine  author,  m  Shakspeare  for 
instance,  resorts  occasionally  jtp  both  clasfses  in 
different  compositions,  and  sometimes  indeed, 
introduces  both  classes  in  the  same  compositions. 
This  statement,  the  result  of  some  experience, 
will  not  be  without  its  value  with  the  reader;  and 
the  following  example  will  illustrate  it.  There 
needs  only  a  very  few  words  to  shew  that  the 
characters  employed  in  Shakpeare's  play  of  "  As 
You  like  it,*'  to  describe  the  seven  ages  of  man, 
have  their  prototypes  in  the  moop. 
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Above  the  smoke  and  stir  of  this  dim  spot,  i 

Which  men  call  earth,  and  with  low-thoughted  care 

% 

I  II        I         ■  r  -  -  I 

ACT  II.— SCENE  Vll. 

Duke  Senior.  This  wide  and  universal  theatre 
Presents  more  woful  pageants  than  the  scene 
Wherein  we  play  in. 

Jaques.  All  the  world's  a  stage, 
And  all  the  men  and  women,  merely  players; 
They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances, 
And  one  man  in  his  tinoe  plays  many  parts, 
His  acts  being  seven  ages.     At  first  the  infant 
Mewling,  and  puking  in  the  nurse^s  arnfis. 
And  then,  the  whining  school  boy,  with  his  satchel 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  scliool.     Next  comes  the  lover. 
Sighing  IJte  furnace,  with  a  woful  ballad 
Made  to  his  mistress*  eye-brow— Then  the  soldier. 
Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard, 
Jealoui^  in  honour,  sudden,  and  quick  in  quarrel, 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation, 
Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth.  And  then  the  justice 
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Confined  J  and  pesterM  in  this  pinfold  hefe^ 
Strive  to  keep  up  a  frail  and  feverish  being, 


•    !■■  -I  hi  ■!■ 


In  fair  round  belly,  with  good  capon  lined, 

With  eyes  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cut, 

Full  of  wise  saw8>  and  modern  instances. 

And  so  he  plays  his  part.     The  sixth  age  shifts 

Into  the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon. 

With  spectacles  on  nose,  and  pouch  on  side ; 

His  youthful  hose  well  savM,  a  world  too  wide 

For  his  shrunk  shanks,  and  his  big  manly  voice, 

Turning  again  toward  childish  treble  pipes, 

And  whistles  in  his  sound.     Last  scene  of  all, 

That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history. 

Is  second  childishness,  and  mere  oblivion. 

Sans  teeth,  sans  eye$,  sans  taste,  sans  every  thing. 

As  almost  every  word  of  this  passage  has  an 
obvious  application  to  the  moon,  it  has. not  been 
necessary  to  put  any  parts  of  it  in  italics,  to  draw 
the  reader*s  attention  to  such  parts  in  particular. 
There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  tracing  the  original 
of  the  infant,  as  above  described,  in  the  child  in 
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Unmindful  of  the  crown  that  Virtue  gives 

After  this  mortal  change  to  her  true  servants     10 


Gly cerium's   arms,  as  drawn  ante,  in  fig.    122» 
The  school-boy  derives  his  origin  from  the  same 
prototype  as  Fortinbras  in  Hamlet;  his  face  shin- 
ing with,  the  streaks  of  light  thereon,  and  the 
satchel  being  composed  of  the  Jeft  wing  of  the 
sphinx,  (drawn  in  fig.  126),     A  representation  is 
given  of  Fortinbras  in  fig.  52,  but  only  of  the 
upper  part  of  his  person  ;  whereas,  in  respect  of 
the  school-bo V,  we  should  conceive  the  resem- 
blance  to  a  stout  leg  and  foot  (formed  out  of  the 
face  and  neck  of  Hudibras's  TruUa,  fig.  20,)   to 
belong  to  him.     As  to  the  lover,  or  third  cha- 
racter, for  reasons  not  proper  to  be  dwelt  upon, 
1  think  he  ought  to  be  ascribed  either  to  the  pro- 

»  • 

totype  of  Rosencrantz,  or  of  Guildenstern  in 
Hamlet,  (fig.  67,68,)  and  of  the  two  I  should 
prefer  the  latter,  because  the  resemblance  of  a 
hand  (as  belonging  to  hjm,)  which  hand  is  so  often 
alluded  to  in  the  former  volumes,   would  come 
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Amongst  th  enthroned  gods  on  sainted  seats. 
Yet  dodiie  there  be  that  by  due  steps  aspire 


Hear  to  a  space  of  light  which  may  be  conceived 
to  be  paper  (or  a  sonnet,)  and  that  space  of  lighi 
would  iieafly  adjoin  to  Truila's  eye-brow.     The 
^oldiier  inay  have  the  i^ame  prototype  as  the  cap- 
tain in  King  Lear,  (drawn  in  fig.  96,)   the  bubble 
iii  his  view  being  referable  to  the  round  ot  oval 
Streak   of    light  on   Talgol's  shouldef ;    and  the 
cannon,  to  the  explosive  bur^t  bf  light  (so  often 
mentioned,  ante,)  at  his  fe^t.     1  take  the  justice 
to  hdv6  the  same  prototype  as  Ralph  in  Hudi- 
bras,  (ng.  2,)  his  round  belly  being  formed  out  of 
the  head  of  ttamlet*s  Horatio,  and  the  capon  with 
Which  it  is  liiled  being  referable  to  the  bird  oh 
Ralph*s  persoii,  (di»a\Vn  iii  fig.  12).     The  ^ixth 
age  is  to  be  referfied  to  the  same  prototype  as 
King  Lear's  Gloster  iii  his  ^pecta:cles,  (fig.  86,) 
which  spectacles  are  drawn  in  that  figure,  and,  as 
well  as  the  likeness  to  the  shrunk  hose,  are  suf- 
ficiently  apparent  in  the  moon.     The  seventh  age 


sg 


T6  lay  their  just  hands  on  that  golden  key 
That  opes  the  palace  of  eternity : 


.► ' 


i^  to  be  ascribed  to  the  same  prototype  as  that  of 
Polonius  in  Hamlet,  drawn  in  fig.  66.  And  by 
the  age^  being  seven  in  number,  there  may  be  an 
allusion  to  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
moon  at  the  end  of  every  seventh  d^y; 

The  different  ages  of  man  as  described  by 
Horace  in  the  Ars  Poetica,  and  by  him  reduced 
to  four  in  number^  are  no  less  attributable  to  pro- 
totypes in  the  mtfoii; 

"/Etatis  6ujusque  notaiidi  Sunt  tibi  mores  156 

Mobilibusque  decor  riaturis  dandus  et  annis. 
fteddere  qiii  voces  jam  scit  puer,  et  pede  certo 
Signat  humum,  gestit  paribus  coUudere,  et  iram 
Colligife.^  ponit  temer^,  et  mutatur  in  boras.  160 
Imberbus  juvenis,  tandem  custode  remoto, 
Gaudet  equis,  canibusque,  et  aprici  gramine  campi, 
Cereus  in  vitium  flecti,  monitoribus  asper, 
Utilium  tardus  provisor,  prodigus  aeris, 
Sablimis,  cupidusque  et  amata  relinquere  pernix. 
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To  such  my  errand  is  ;  and  but  for  such,  15 

I  would  not  soil  these  pure  ambrosial  weeds 


Conversis  studiis,  aetas  animusque  virilis  166 

Quaerit  opes  et  amicitias,  inservit  honor! ; 
Commisisse  cavet  quod  mox  mutare  laboret. 
Multas  enem  circumveniunt  incommoda,  vel  quod 
Quaerit,  et  inventis  miser  abstinet,  ac  timet  uti  ; 
Vel  quod  res  omnes  timid^  geli^^que  ministrat,171 
Dilator,  spe  longus,  iners,  avidusque  futuri ; 
Difficilis,  querulus,  laudator  temporis  acti 
Se  puero,  castigator  censorque  minorum. 

The  first  of  these  four  ages  I  should  attribute  to 
the  same  prototype  as  that  of  the  lawyer  in 
Hudibras,  drawn  in  fig.  38,  with  his  tongue  out 
of  his  mouth  (jam  reddit  voces)  but  pow  to  be 
conceived  as  an  entire  figure,  as  his  foot  is  parti- 
cularly'mentioned  (pede  certo),  which  foot  is  the 
.same  as  that  belonging  to  CEdipus,  fig.  1S4,)  and 
which  in  the  play  of  that  name  so  much  exercised 
the  fancy  of  Sophocles.  This  boy  (gestit  paribus 
colludere  and  accordingly)  is  surrounded  by  several 
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With  the  rank  vapours  of  this  sin-worn  mold. 
But,  to  ray  task.     Neptune,  besides  the  sway 

figures  such  as  the  prototypes  of  Voltimand 
and  Cornelius  in  Hamlet  (figs.  55  and  34;)  and 
of  the  boy  that  leads  Teiresias  in  CEdipus 
(fig.  132).  The  end  of  the  l60th  line  muta- 
tur  in  horas,  has  a  particular  allusion  to  the  resem- 
blance to  an  hour-glass  so  often  noticed  in  the  pre- 
ceding volumes.  The  second  age  (l6l)  I  take  to 
have  the  same  prototype  as  Hamlet's  Horatio  (fig. 
49?)  who  is  now  however  to  be  conceived  to  be 
mounted  on  horseback,  namely  the  horse  of  Hudi- 
bras's  Ralph  (fig.  8,)  withthedog,  fig.  13,  by  the  side 
of  the  horse:  all  the  epithets  applied  by  the  poet 
to  this  second  age  will  be  found  to  apply  to  the 
prototype  also  ;  of  which  prodigus  aeris  is  referable 
to  its  apparent  act  of  holding  out  a  piece  of  coin, 
or  giving  away  money,  and,  if  we  suppose  his 
custos  to  be  Ralph,  the  term  femotus  will  have 
relation  to  Ralph  becoming  obscured  .by  the 
change  of  the  moon.  The  third  age  is  to  be 
ascribed    to   the  prototype  of  Uudibras  himself 
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Of  every  salt  flood,  and  each  ebbing  stream^ 
Took  in  by  lot  'twixt  high  a6d  nether  Jove       20 


(figs.  1  and  3,)  studded  as  it  is  all  over  with 
round  spots  of  light  like  coins  (quaerit  opes)  and 
decorated  with  a  star  of  honour  inservit  honori.)  ' 
As  to  the  fourth  age ;  from  the  use  of  the  word 
circumveniunt,  with  reference  to  the  circumference 
of  the  moon  just  at  his  back ;  from  the  many 
appearances  of  coins  in  front  of  him,  which  hbw- 
ever  he  does  not  touch  ;  and  from  the  seeming 
(boldness  of  his  figure  from  the  absence  of  all 
shadow,  I  should  think  he  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  same  prototype  as  that  of  Fame  in  Hudibras 
(fig.  25),  while  the  terms  avidus  futuri  and  the  con- 
clusion of  the  last  line  would  seem  to  involve  an 
allusion  to  the  librations  of  the  moon  of  which 
this  fourth  character,  so  situate  at  her  verge, 
might  seem  to  be  impatient,  in  order  to  have  his 
turn  of  ascendancy. 

Whether  any   of  the  other  parts   of  the  Ard 
Poetica  of  Horace  are  to  be  explained  by  a  refer- 
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Imperial  rule  of  all  the  sea-girt  isles, 
That,  like  to  rich  and  various  gems,  inlay 


ence  to  the  moon  I  do  not  now  stop  to  enquire ;  but 

as  to  the  play  of  "  As  you  like  it,**  from  whence 

the  preceding  quotation  was  taken,  it  would  be 

erroneous  to  believe,  because  the  seven  ages  of 

man  there  described,  are  referable  to  the  characters 

in  the  moon,   that  the  other  parts  of  that  play 

might  have  the  like  account  given  of  the  Dramatis 

Personae. — The  mention  of  this  fact  is  all  that  is 

intended  at  present,  withoutgiving  here  any  further 

explanation  of  that  play. 

So  again,  because  two  or  three  examples   are 

offered  in  the  preceding  volumes  wherein  the  expla- 

•  

nations  of  certain  fables  of  iEsop  are  drawn  in  the 

}ike  manner  from  the  moon,  it  might  be  equally 
erroneous  to  conceive  that  all  of  them  are  to  be 
explained  by  a  like  reference:  at  any  rate  other  fields 
searched  for  additional  and  more  popular  explana- 
tions of  some^of  them.  For  instance,  though 
considering  what  was  said  of  Mount  Cithaeron 
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The  unadorned  bosom  of  the  deep, 
Which  he,  to  grace  his  tributary  gods. 


are  to  be  (fig.  131,)  in  treating  of  the  playof  CEdipus 
Tyrannus  and  of  the  mouse  (fig.  4^,)  in  treating 
ante  of  the  elephant  in  the  moon,  (the  prototype 
of  which  mouse  and  of  the  mount  may  be  found 
contiguous  to  each  other  in  the  moon,)  there  may 
be  some  reason  for  borrowing  one  explanation  of 
the  well-known  fable  of  ''the  mountain  in  labour** 
from  the  disk  of  the  moon ;  yet  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  consider  the  resemblance  which  the 
drawing  in  (fig.  1790  of  the  rock  or  mountain  of 
Gibraltar  bears  to  a  mouse,  I  think  there  can  be 
no  hesitation  in  believing  that  that  famous  rock 
offers,  another  collateral  explanation  of  the  fi^ble. 

Fig.  179- 
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By  course  commits  to  several  government,         25 
And  gives  them  leave  to  wear  their  saphir  crowns, 


This   figure    (179)    is    a    copy,    on    a    reduced 
scale,  of  the  drawing  givenof  the  rock  in  "  Bour- 
goanne's    Travels    in  Spain,  vol.   2.    p.    453  ;'* 
and  if  it  diflfer  in  some  degree  from  the  common 
delineations  of  Gibraltar,  it  must  be  recollected 
that  these  last  are  generally  taken  from  the  sea 
or  the  sea-shore,  whereas  it  appears  by  the  follow- 
ing account  given  by  the  author  himself  just  now 
cited  that  his  drawing,  here  copied,  exhibits  a  sort 
of  bird*8-eye  view  of  it,  by  which  its  parts  would 
be  elevated  and  more  projected  into  each  other. 
"  The  four  last   leagues   (in  advancing  towards 
Gibraltar  through  the  Duchy  of  Medina  Sidonia) 
are  excessively  fatiguing  a&d  even  dangerous  in 
some    places.      However    the    traveller  is   well 
•  rewarded  for  his  pains,  when,  from  the  summit  of 
the  mountain,  a  league  and  a  half  from  the  bay, 
he  perceives  the  &mous  rock  of  Gibraltar,  rising 
irom  the  bosoni  of  the  waves  like  the  genius  of 
the  stormy  cape,  which  furnished  to  Camoens 
one  of  the  finest  episodes  in  his  Lusiad/' 
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And  wield  their  little  tridents ;  but  this  isle, 
The  greatest  and  the  best  of  all  the  main, 


So  again,  to  spegik  pf  the  highly  beautiful  ro- 
mance of  Robinson  Crusoe,  if  we  refer  the  h^ro  of 
it  to  the  same  prototype  as  that  of  Hudibras,  or 
rather  to  that  of  Hamlet  when  transformed  and 
dressed  in  sables  (fig.  66),  we  shall  not  be  at  a  loss 
to   find   in    the  moon  the   likeness   of  his  ship 
as    in  a  storm    (fig.   72),  or    as  a  wreck ;    his 
parrot    (th^e  bird    on   Ralph,   fig.    12),  his  dog, 
fig.    13 ;    his  cat,   as   formed  by   the  streaks  of 
light  op.  his  shoulder,  and  as  pointed   out   in  a 
former  note ;  his  two  muskets,  one  terminating 
in  the  head  of  the  boy  flying  a  kite,  fig.  35,  and 
the  other  in  that  of  the  steward  in  King  Lear, 
fig.  87 ;  his  bag  of  corn  (fig.  6),  the  grains  of  corn 
being  the  round  spots  of  light  scattered  around 
him ;  his  goat,  fig.  103 ;  his  knotched  stick,  by 
which  he  counted  the  time,  in  tli6  prototype  of 
Talgol's  sword,  fig.  17>  marked,  ^  it  were,  with 
spots   or  knotches;  while   in   the  prototype  of 
jRalph  in   Hudibras,  we  have  that  of  his  man 
^riday,  the  shadow  belonging  to  which  prototype 
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He  quarters  to  his  blue-hair'd  deities ; 

And  all  this  tract  that  fronts  the  falling  sun       30 

of  the  shape  of  a  foot  (being  the  same  that  com- 
posed  the  foot  of  (£dipus,  and  the  soale  of  Shy- 
lock's  shoe),  was  the  foundation  of  that  supremely 
beautiful   incident   regarding   the    impression    of 
Friday's  foot   in  the  sands :  to  which  it  may  be 
added,  that  the  very  name  of  Friday  is  composed 
by  some  of  the  same  lights   (together  with  their 
adjoining  lights,  particularly  the  initi-al  F^)  ^s  those 
which  composed  the  name  of  Ralph,  figs.  9,  10 ; 
Robinson  Crusoe's  being  thrown  alone  upon  an 
uninhabited  island,  will  be  perfectly  analogous  to 
t  he  solitude  of  the  man  in  the  moon  ;  his  name, 
Robinson,  being  referable  to  the  moon's  having 
no  light  of  which  she  does  not  rob  the  sun,  and 
Crusoe  (^fUcrc^,  gold),  to  her  golden  colour.     To 
the  particulars  above  mentioned,  great  numbers 
might  be   added,   as  having  their  origin  in  the 
various    pictures    exhibited    by    the    moon,    oft 
which  I   will  only  instance  one  more,   namely, 
that   of   Friday's    dancing    the   bear,   (fig.    13,) 

VOL.  VI.  H 
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A  Doble  Peer  of  mickle  trust  and  pomrw 

Hath  in  his  charge,  with  temper'd  awe  to  guides 

_  ■  ■        _  ■  • 

upon  the  bough  of  a  tree:  .but  it  will  be 
found,  notwithstanding,  on  enquiry,  that  there 
are  very  lai^e  portions  of  that  most  popular 
Romance,  which  have  no  relation  to  the  moon 
whatsoever. 

Having  thought  it  right  to  put  the  reader  in 
possession  of  the  statements  contained  in  the  last 
few  pages,  not  with  any  view  to  discourage  him 
from  investigating  the  ancient  writers,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  to  aid  and  assist  him  in  such  researches, 
I  now  proceed  to  other  matter.  It  has  already 
been  observed  in  one  of  the  former  volumes,  that 
if  my  pursuits  had  only  had  in  view  to  refer  thi» 
or  that  hieroglyphic  to  it«  proper  prototype, 
or  to  explain  this  or  that  passage  in  a 
classical  author,  without  any  ulterior  object  of 
utility,  whatever  amusement  they  might  have 
afforded  me  personally,  I  should  probably  not 
have  offered  their  results  to  the  puWic.  JSutas 
their  true  and  genuine  triumph  would  be  to  rescue 
from  oblivion    such    discoveries   in  acts    or  ia 
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An  old  and  haughty  nation,  proud  in  arms ; 
Where  his  fair  offspring,  nursM  in  princely  lore, 


■T*" 


science,  as  might  have  yielded  to  the  common 
mutability  of  human  affairs,  and  become  utterly 
lost  amidst  the  lapse  of  ages ;  so  from  the  begin- 
ning 1  have  felt  myself  constantly  encouraged  by 
ihat  sort  of  hope ;  and  though  the  general  object 
of  the  treatises  repeatedly  before  mentioned,  was 
only  to  shew  that  the  ancients  knew  as  much  as 
we  do,  yet  were  they  strongly  marked  with  the 
desire  of  proving  likewise  that  they  knew  more. 
I  am  still  sanguine  enough  to  entertain  the  same 
hope;  and  though  it  might  appear  to  the  reader 
(hat  the  best  fulfilment  of  it  might  be  to  state 
here,  once  for  all,  those  important  points  in  general 
physics,  which  are  above  frequently  mentioned  to 
be  reserved;  yet  I  trust  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
mention,,  that  the  ground  for  such  a  design  is  not 
yet  fully  cleared ;  and  that  there  are  still  some 
few  collateral  matters  which  are  necessary  to" be 
previously  disdosed.  Waiving,  therefore,  those 
subjects  which  my  own  predilections  would  ger^ 

n  9 
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Are  coming  to  attend  their  father's  state  35 

And  new-intrusted  sceptre  ;  but  their  way 


tainly  lead  me  first  to  enter  upon,  I  am  induced 
to  encounter  a  medical  one,  which,  it  must  be 
confessed,  is  one  for  which,  as  such,  I  am  least 
fitted,  either  by  education  or  otherwise,  but  as  it 
will  be  found  to  be  no  improper  graft  upon  the 
preceding  pages,  as  treating  of  America,  and  as 
proving,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  that  continent 
was  accurately  known  by  the  ancients,  I  presume 
to  submit  to  the  reader  a  Treatise  upon  their 
Notions  concerning  the  Pestilence  and  Plague, 
which  was  printed-,  (but  not  published,)  some 
years  ago*,  and  is  now  reprinted  in  an  enlarged, 
and  (I  hope)  amended  form  :  if  so  presumptuous 
an  undertaking  should  be  thought  to  csiU  for  an 
apology,  the  motto  which  was  prefixed  to  the 
treatise  in  its  original  shape,  may  perhaps  be 
accepted   as   such  ;     AfySTCO  jLta;   av  TT^/  fltW« 

(Kp'oToo  QiHog  vjv  ysvsc^sLi  oLinro^  mi  rxq  airiag— 


I  >'■  ■  p 


*  January  19; '1805. 
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Lies  through  the  perplex'd  paths  of  this  drear  wood, 
The  nodding  horror  of  whose  shady  brows 

KOLi  ei<p'  cov  «v  Tig  (tkottc^^  tutors  mi 

ayvoef)^. — Thucydides,   TJs^i  T8   TCOV    A^av^/cov 

That  dreadful  pestilence  which  in  the  year 
1800  desolated  the  province  of  Andalusia  in 
Spain,  which  within  these  last  six  months*  has 
committed  such  ravages  at  Gibraltar,  and  along 
the  whole  south  coast  of  Spain,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  winter  season,  still  prevails  there 
and  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Italy,  is  now  ad- 
mitted, I  believe,  to  be  the  same  with  that  which, 
under  the  name  of  the  yellow  fever,  has  since  the 
year  1793,  extended  its  baleful  malignancy  with 
more  or  less  virulence,  at  different  times  and 
places,  through  a  space  of  near  forty  degrees 
square  in  America  and  the  West  Indies.     It  has 


*  From  the  original  printing  of  the  treatise^  Jan.  19, 
i805. 
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Threats  the  forlorn  and  wand' ring  passetigeri 
And  here  their  tender  age  might  suffer  p^ril,     40 
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been  a  subject  of  controversy,  in  regard  to  many 
different  places,  how  the  disease  was  first  cpm'- 
inunicated  to  them ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  it 
has  ever  been  considered  whether  it  might  not  be 
a  native,  or  endemial,  in  the  places  of  Europe  in 
question,  and  in  those  of  America  at  the  same 
time,  as  originating  in  causes  operating  in  all  of 
them  alike ;  nor  has  it  been  considered  (to  my 
Jcnowledge^)  whether  the  ancients,  and  when  or 
where,  Were  ever  afflicted  with  the  same  or  a 
similar  disease.     These  are  the  points  intended  to 
be  treated  ;  in  the  course  of  which,  after  begin- 
ning with  a  more  recent  pjeriod,  the  age  of  Milton, 
I  shall  go  back  to  that  ,of  Virgil,  from  thence  to 
that  of  Horner^  and  finally,  to  the  timeis  when  the 
temples  of  Egypt  were  founded  i  and  I  think  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  same  or  a  similar  disease, 

*  m. 

arising  from  the  same  causey  apd  in  the  same 
places,  prevailed  in  each  of  those  ages.  An 
attempt  will  likewise   be    toade  to  shew  what 
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But  that  by  quick  commaad  from  sovereign  Jove 
I  was  dispatched  for  their  defence  and  guard. 


methods  of  prevention  and  cure  were  adopted  in 
those  ancient  times.  In  furtherance  of  these  in- 
tentions I  shall  first  offer  some  remarks  on  the 
Comu^  of  Milton  ;  the  true  scene  of  which  I 
apprehend  to  lie  in  South  Amarica,  in  the  Isthmus 
of  DarieU)  and  the  West  Indian  Islands  in  gene- 
ral, and  more  particularly  in  that  of  Cuba. 

(1)  Let  us  suppose  the  Attendant  Spirit  to  be 
the  fresh  air  or  wind  (as  hinted  in  line  4,)  which 
takes  its  station  upon  the  nK>untains  (89),  and 

m 

exercises  other  functions  appropriate  to  the  air  or 
wind,  according  to  the  fatBcy  of  the  poet :  it  has 
been  already  seen  by  the  fable  of  iEolus,  as 
illustrated  by  quotations  fro^  Don  A.  D'Ulloa, 
that  in  the  districts  just  now  mentioned  as  consti- 
tuting the  scene  of  the  poem,  the  winds,  though 

m 

more  or  less  violent  at  different  seasons,  have 
constantly  an  extraordinary  prevalence ;  and  it 
will  be  found  from  many  ensuing  passages  that 
this    representative    character,    is    not    without 
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And  listen  why  ;  for  I  will  tell  you  now 
What  never  yet  was  heard  in  tale  or  song^ 

■ .  ..  •■■■  ■■■.   ■■■■■   I.     ■      ■-     ,     ■■■_.-• 

reason  attributed  to  the  Attendant  Spirit,  parti- 
cularly from  what  he  says,  985  : 

To  the  ocean  now  I  fly, 

Up  in  the  broad  fields  of  the  sky  ; 

There  I  suck  the  liquid  air,  &c, 

and  again,  1023  ; 

Now  my  tSisk  is  smoothly  done ; 

I  can  fly  or  I  can  run 

Quickly  to  the  green  earth^s  end,  &c. 

The  contrast  between  the  expressions,  "  calm  and 
serene  air/'  4,  and  "  pestered'*  and  "  frail  and 
feverish  being,''  7  and  8,  in  the  commencement  of 
the  poem,  are  an  oblique  introduction  to  the 
subject  of  the  pestilence  that  follows. 

{15)  My  errand.     It  will   be  presently  seen 
that  the  Attendant  Spirit  transforms  himself  into 
'a  shepherd,  in  which  character  he  is  to  be  consi- 
dered as  representing  the  river  Mamore  in  South 
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From  old  or  modern  bard,  in  hall  or  bower,        45 
Bacchus,  that  first  from  out  the  purple  grape 


America,  which  river  (exactly  copied  from  D' An- 
ville's  map  in  PI.  V.)  has  its  stream-line  towards 
its  head  remarkably  like  a  shepherd's  crook;  where 
likewise  it  is  not  without  a  resemblance  to  the 
features  of  a  human  face,  as  drawn  therefrom  in 

Fig.  180, 
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Crushed  the  sweet  poison  of  ^misused  wine, 
After  the  Tuscan  mariners  transformed, 

i-Mi— ■ ' — ^-    '        ■ --r-|i      --I       11  III!     I  I      mil 
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and  it  ought  not  to  be  omitted  (since  it  contains 
a  strong  confirmation  of  my  having  been  right  in 
vol.  v.,  in  explaining  the  toth  or  golden  key  of 
eternity,  by  a  reference  to  the  number  190  ^^^^ 
the  extreme  southern  hmit  of  this  river  before  it 
bends  backward  again  to  the  north,  is  situate  in 
latitude  19*;  which  explains  the  words  **  to  such 
my  errand  is." 

(37)  Don  A.  D'Ulloa,  vol.  i.,  p.  133,  says,  that 
"  the  narrowest  part  of  the  isthmus  of  Darien  is 
from  the  rivers  Darien  and  Chagre,  on  the  North 
Sea,  to  those  of  Pito  and  Camito,  on  the  South 
Sea ;  and  here^  the  distance  from  sea  to  sea  is 
about  fourteen  leagues,"  so  that  the  vast  penin- 
sula of  South  America  may  be  considered  nearly 
in  the  same  light  as  an  island.  Line  21  would 
seem  to  have  a  particular  reference  to  the  West 
India  Islands. 
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Coasting  the  Tyrrhene  shore,  as  the  winds  listed^ 
On  Circe's  island  fell. — Who  knows  not  Circe 


(31)  The  peer  is  exhibited  in 


Fig.  181, 


■w 

as  drav^  from  his  prototype  formed  by  the  outline 
of  the  River  Amazon  on  its  southern  bank,  and 
about  the  middle  of  its  course,  looking  north, 
with  the  eye  at  St,  Paul  de  Omaguas,  and  the 
chin  at  Coari.  In  the  wovds^ peer  of  are  contained 
an   enigmatical  indication  of  Peru,  one  of  the 
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The  daughter  of  the  sun  ?  whose  charmed  cup  51 

Whoever  tasted,  lost  his  upright  shape, 

-  ^       —  ■    .  -  .  .  _  ■  ■  .  ^ 

most  important  districts  in  South  America,  situ- 
ate nearly  adjoining  to  the  peer's  prototype :  in 
the  word  mickle  is  a  like  indication  of  the  nu- 
merous volcanoes  in  Peru,  (mico,  Michael,)  and 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  that  the  33rd 
line  points  to  the  Spanish  nation,  as  the  imme- 
morial colonists  of  that  country.  The  sceptre  of 
the  36th  line  is  referable  to  the  equator,  the  line 
of  which  would  come  duly  to  the  hand  of  the 
peer,  as  having  the  prototype  in  question.  The 
offspring  of  the  peer  shall  be  pointed  out  pre- 
sently. 

(46)  The  fable  of  Bacchus  and  the  Pirates, 
here  mentioned,  has  already  been  explained  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  volume,  where  the  con- 
nection which  the  characters  introduced  into  that 
fable,  have  with  the  moon,  was  fully  shown ; 
vi^hich  connection  must  of  course  be  considered 
as  extending  to  the  tides,  as  the  phoenomena  of 
the  tide3  are  well  known  to  be  intimately  con- 
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And  downward  fell  into  a  groveling  swine. 

This  nymph  that  gaz'd  upon  his  clustering  locks 
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nected  with  those  of  the  moon.  Circe's  Island 
(50)  has  already  been  shown  to  be  the  peninsula 
of  South  America,  and  her  cup  is  to  be  referred  I 
apprehend  to  the  crater  {k^OLT^^^  a  cup)  of  the 
volcanoes  of  that  cauntry,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  which-the  peccary  (or  groveling  swine,  [53)  the 
feeding  upon  whose  flesh  is  above  supposed  to  be 
the  cause  of  a  particular  disease,  is  found  in  great 
abundance. 

(54)  Vide  figure  116,  ante,  for  a  view  of 
Bacchus,  as  connected  with  the  moon,  or  with  the 
tides.  As  to  what  regards  him  (as  here  represent- 
ing the  tides  and  so  falling  on  Circe's  Island, 
50),  it  has  relation  to  the  same  phoenomena  as  are 
disguised  in  the  Iliad  under  the  fable  of  the  res- 
toration of  Chpyseis  ta  Chryses,  her  father,  who 
(as  shown  ante)  represents  South  America  in  like 
9)anner  as  Circe  does. 

(58)  The  most  important  chai^acter  in  this  piece 
and  the  one  that  gives  name  to  it,  Comus,  is  now 
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With  ivy-berries  wreath'd,  and  his  blithe  youth,  55 
Had  by  him,  ere  he  parted  thence,  a  son 
Much  like  his  father,  but  his  mother  more, 
Whom,  therefore,    she  brought  up  and   Comus 

named ; 
Who,  ripe  and  frolic  of  his  full-grown  age. 


to  be  explained.  His  prototype  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Isle  of  Cuba,  as  will  appear  from  a  future 
figure  ;  but  it  may  be  fit  to  mention  at  present, 
that  that  island  as  girt  on  its  south  side  by  a  num- 
ber of  small  islands,  called  Le  Jardin  de  la  Reine, 
in  its  general  shape  resembles  a  comb,  as  drawn  in 

Fig.  IS2, 


and  so  gives  origin  to  the  name  of  Comus. 

(59)  Bis  fuS^grown  age.  This  passage  refers 
to  {th«  Slst,  parallel  of  north  latitude  (91  being  the 
period  of  full  age)  which  in  fact  cut«  through  the 
centre  of  the  Isle  of  Cuba.  The  6ath  line  has 
Kgard  to  the  numerons  «afnd^  inlands  and  vast 
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Roving  the  Celtic  and  Iberian  fields,  60 

At  last  betakes  him  to  this  ominous  wood, 

accumulation  of  sands  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cuba,  which  last  as  well  by  the  currents  as  by 
the  hurricanes  which  infest  those  seas,  are  liable  to 
shift  their  position. 

(61)  The  ominous  wood  I  take  to  be  referable  to 
the  forests  of  timber  with  which  the  cluster  of  low 
sandy  i&lands  called  Le  Jardin  de  la  Reine   on 
the  south  side  of  Cuba  are  overgrown  ;    among 
whichislandsthewatersbecomestagnantaridputrid, 
particularly  at  the  eastern  (orient  65)  end  of  the 
island ;  the  drinking-glass  of  Comus,  as  drawn  in 
fig.  183,  has  its  prototype  in  that  same  woody  district 
of  Le  Jardin  de  la  Reine,  which  on  a  comparison 
with  the  map  will  be  seen  to  have  the  shape  of 
such  a  glass ;  its  being  of  crystal  may  possibly 
have  relation  to  the  promontory  of  Cape  Crux  by 
which  the  eastern  end  of  the  island  adjoins  to  Le 
Jardin   de  la  Reine ;    at  which  promontory  the 
9hape  of  the  glass  is  terminated. 
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And  in  thick  shelter  of  black  shades  embower'd. 
Excels  his  mother  at  her  mighty  art, 
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Fig.  1S3. 
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Offering  to  every  weary  traveller 

His  orient  liquor  in  a  crystal  glasd^  65 

To  quench  the  drought  of  Phoebus,  which,  as 

they  taste, 
(For  mpst  do  taste  through  fond  intemperate  thirst,) 
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(67)  This  line  points  to  the  necessity  of  drink- 
ing  the  water  bad  or  good,  from  the  urgency  of 
thirst ;  and  the  lines  that  follow,  intimate  that 
those  who  do  drink  of  it,  become  identified  with 
the  unwholesome  soil  that  produces  it,  and  con- 
tract, thereby,  various  sorts  of  horrible  fevers ; 
which  are  stated  to  unman  them  and  reduce 
them  to  a  level  with  the  brute  creation  ;  by  a 
poetical  reference  to  the  numerous  resemblances 
to  the  heads  of  various  animals  which  may  be 
seen,  on  inspection,  to  be  exhibited  by  different 
parts  of  the  outline  of  the  coasts  of  Cuba :  the 
word  comely  evidently  involves  a  pun  upon  the 
name  of  Comus,  and  a  pun  thus  early  resorted  to 
may  lead  one  to  expect  many  more  hereafter. 

That  the  drinking  of  unwholesome,  impure, 
brackish  waters,  is  really  adequate  to  the  generation 

VOL.  VI.  I 
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Soon  as  the  poison  works,  their   human  count'- 
nance, 

i_ ._  >-^ —  - -^ — I 1 

of  malignant  fevers,  as  above  supposed  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  believe.  Dr.  Mead,  *'  on  Poison- 
ous Airs  and  Waters,*'  154,  quotes  from  Lucre- 
tius's  Account  of  the  Plague  of  Athens  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  B.  vi.  1002. 

*' fit  morbidus  aer; 

Atque  ea  vis  omnis  morborum  pestilitasque, 
Ant  extrinsecus,  ut  nubes  nebulaeque  supern^ 
Per  coelum  veniunt,  aut  ip8&  saepe  coorta 
De  terr6.  surgunt,  ubi  putrorem  humida  nacta  est 
Intempestivis  pluviisque  et  solibus  acta.'* 

He  then  proceeds  to  state,  in  pages  168,  169» 
how  natural  it  is  that  impure  waters  taken  in  at 
the  stomach  should  make  unhealthy  impressions 
on  the  human  frame ;  and,  treating  the  subject 
like  a  physician,  says  that  the  drinking  of  stagna- 
ting well-waters  has  the  effect  of  enlarging  the 
milt  or  spleen,  and  of  producing  calculous  con- 
cretions if  those  waters  are  drawn  from  clayey 
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The  express  image  of  the  Gods,  is  chang'd 

Into  some  brutish  form  of  wolf  or  bear,  70 


soils ;  and  finally  states  that  Hippocrates,  who, 
in  his  opinion,  wrote  the  best  book  on  the  subject 
that  ever  was  published,  accounts  for  the  diseases 
of  several  countries  from  the  difference  of  the 
waters  with  which  nature  has  supplied  them. 

Mr.  Hope's  ancient  and  well  known  picture  of 
the  plague,  or  pestilence,  of  Athens,  contains  a 
strong  illustration  of  Dr.  Mead's  reasoning;  for, 
in  the  back -ground  of  it  there  is  a  fountain  in  a 
publick  street  or  market-place,  at  which  are  seen 
people  drinking  water,  with  reference  probably  to 
the  origin  of  their  disease  ;  in  conformity  with 
which  it  may  be  fit  to  put  the  reader  in  mind  that 
Thucydides,  in  treating  of  that  disease,  expressly 
notices  that  the  Athenians  charged  their  enemies, 
the  Peloponnesian^,  with  poisoning  their  wells 

In  relation  to  this  same  subject,  it  is  observed  in 
a  note  to  Mr.  Howard's  account  of  the  principal 

.       I  2 
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Or  ounce  or  tiger,  hog  or  bearded  goat, 

AH  other  parts  remaining  as  they  were ; 

And  they,  so  perfect  is  their  misery, 

Not  once  perceive  their  foul  disfigurement, 

But  boast  themselves  more  comely  than  before,75 

And  all  their  friends  and  native  home  forget. 

To  roll  with  pleasure  in  a  sensual  sty. 

Therefore  when  any  favoured  of  high  Jove 


Lazarettos  in  Europe,'*  p.  42,  that  Dr.  Schotte,  in 
a  Treatise  on  a  Contagious  Fever,  which  raged  at 
Senegal  in  the  year  1778,  enumerates  among 
other  predisposing  causes  of  the  malady,  "  the 
brackish  well-water,  in  which  the  victuals  of  the 
garrison  were  boiled,  and  which  served  them  as 
constant  drink  ;'*  and  1  believe  it  is  very  generally 
admitted  that  the  like  cause  produced  the  like 
effect  to  the  destruction  of  so  many  of  our  gallant 
troops  in  the  late  expedition  to  the  Isle  of  WaU 
cheren. 

(76)  This  alludes  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
and  of  women,  which  are  so  seducing  to  young 
people  on  their  first  going  to  the  West  Indies. 
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Chances  to  pass  thro'  this  adventurous  glade, 
Swift  as  the  sparkle  of  a  glancing  star,  80 

I  shoot  from  heav*n,  to  give  him  safe  convoy 
As  now  I  do  :  but  first  I  must  put  off 
These  my  sky  robes,  spun  out  of  Iris'  woof 
And  take  the  weeds  and  likeness  of  a  swain 
That  to  the  service  of  this  house  belongs,  85 

Who  with  his  soft  pipe  and  smooth-dittied  song 
Well  knows  to  still  the  wild  winds  when  they  roar, 
And  in  this  office  of  his  mountain  watch 
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(81)  I  take  this  to  be  referable  to  the  trade- 
winds. 

(84)  A  Swain  (or  shepherd-swain^  as  he  is  pre- 
sently called).  The  true  character  indeed  of  the 
Attendant  Spirit  is,  as  observed  in  note  on  line  15, 
to  represent  the  river  Mamore,  the  stream-line  of 
which  strongly  resembles  a  shepherd's  crook  ;  and 
so  far  as  he  wears  sky-robes,  (83)  or  stands  for  the 
air  or  wipd,  it  was  observed  above  that  that  river 
lies  in  the  midst  of  the  region  of  iEolus,  whose 
poetical  function  it  is  to  preside  over  the  winds. 

(88)  Nor  of  less  faith.     This   relates  to  the 
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Likeliest  and  nearest  to  the  present  aid 
Of  this  occasion.  But  I  hear  the  tread 
Of  hateful  steps  :  I  must  be  viewless  now. 


90 


^  Comus  enters  with  a  charming  Rod  in    one 


Crosier  J  or  top  of  the  shepherd's  crook,  (or  head  of 
the  river  Mamore)  being  a  symbol  of  the  catho* 
lie  faith. 

♦  On  inspecting  the  map  of  Cuba,  (the  proto- 
type of  Comus,  who  is  copied  from  it  in 

Fig.  184, 
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handj  his  glass  in  the  other  ;  with  him  a  rout 
of  Monsters  headed  like  sundry  sorts  of  wild 
Beasts^  hut  otherwise  like  Men  and  IVomeUj 
their  Apparel  glistering  ;  they  come  in  mak^ 
ing  a  riotous  and  unruly  noise^  with  Torches 
in  their  hands. 

with  his  face  to  the  north)  it  will  be  found  that 
the    tropic   of    Cancer    (the    charming  rod,    in 
one  of  his  hands)  comes  up  close  to  the  capital 
town  of  the  Havanna  there  ;  and  the  drinking- 
glass,  according  to  its  protototype  above  drawn 
and  pointed  out,  comes  to  the  position  of  his  left 
hand  :  his  rout  of  monsters  is  referable  to  the  vari- 
ous resemblances  of  different  beasts,  which  fancy 
may  attribute  to  the  outlines  of  the  numerous  small 
islands  which  lie  within  the  marshy  district  on 
the  south  side  of  Cuba  called  Le  Jardin  de  la 
Reine,  and  abovfWated  to  be  the  principal  focus 
of  the  pestilential  fevers,  the  main  subject  of  the 
poem.     Their  apparel  (the  sea  with  ^hich  they 
are  surrounded)  glisters  from  their  lying  within 
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The  star  that  bids  the  shepherd  fold. 

Now  the  top  of  heaven  doth  hold, 

And  the  gilded  car  of  day 

His  glowing  axle  doth  allay  95 

In  the  steep  Atlantic  stream, 

And  the  slope  sun  his  upward  beam 

Shoots  against  the  dusky  pole. 

Pacing  toward  the  other  goal 

Of  his  chamber  in  the  east.  100 

Meanwhile  welcome  joy,  and  feast, 

Midnight  shout,  and  revelry, 

Tip^ey  dance,  and  jollity. 


the  tropics  under  the  constant  action  of  the  sun's 
rays. 

(98)  From  this  and  preceding  lines  it  appears 
that  the  season  now  in  contemplation  of  the  poet, 
is  the  depth  of  winter  when  the  sun  is  in  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn  ;  which,  in  Cuba,  and  the 
West  Indies  in  general,  as  being  the  coolest,  must 
be  the  pleasantest  season  of  the  year,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  of  joy,  feast,  and  revelry. 
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Braid  your  locks  with  rosy  twine, 

Dropping  odours,  dropping  wine.  105 

Rigor  now  is  gone  to  bed. 

And  advice  with  scrupulous  head  : 

Strict  age,  and  sour  severity 

With  their  grave  saws  in  slumber  lie.  1 10 

We  that  are  of  purer  fire 

Imitate  the  starry  quire, 

Who  in  their  nightly  watchful  spheres, 

Lead  in  swift  round  the  months  and  years. 

The  sounds  and  seas,  with  all  their  finney  drove. 

Now  to  the  moon  in  wavering  morrice  move;  1 16 

And  on  the  tawny  sands  and  shelves 

Trip  the  pert  faeries  and  the  dapper  elves. 

By  dimpled  brook,  and  fountain  brim, 

The  wood-nymphs  deck'd  with  daisies  trim,    120 

Their  merry  wakes  and  pastimes  keep : 

What  hath  night  to  do  with  sleep  ? 

Night  hath  better  sweets  to  prove, 

Venus  now  wakes,  and  wakens,  love. 

Come  let  us  our  rights  begin,  135 

*Tis  only  day-light  that  makes  sin. 
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Which  these  dun  shades  will  ne'er  report. 
Hail,  Goddess  of  nocturnal  sport, 
Dark-veird  Cotytto,  t'  whom  the  secret  flame 
Of  midnight  torches  burns  ;  mysterious  dame  130 


(129)  The  goddess  Cotytto  has  for  her  proto- 
typethegreatlakecalledTiticacade  Chuquito  (vide 
copy  from  D'Anville's  map  in  PI.  V.  annexed,) 
which  has  the  shape  of  a  Guiana  lizard,  or  dragon, 
as  noticed  in  the  expression  "  dragon  womb :"  it 
is  situate  not  far  from  the  winter-tropic,  or  night  of 
the  year,  as  marked  by  the  epithets  nocturnal  and 
midnight.     The  torches  may  allude  to  the  nume- 
rous volcanoes  of  Peru,  •  in  the  bordering  coun- 
try ;  and  this  lake  seems  to  be  invoked  by  Comus, 
because  almost  all  the  rivers  of  South  America 
which  take  their  course  northerly,  seem  to  derive 
their  source  directly  or  indirectly  from  thence ; 
and  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  them,  the 
Amaru-mayo,  is  called  at  the  beginning  of  its 
course  by  the  name  Quetoto. 
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That  ne'er  art  call'd,  but  when  the  dragon  womb 

Of  Stygian  darkness  spits  her  thickest  gloom, 

And  makes  one  blot  of  all  the  air, 

Stay  thy  cloudy  ebon  chair, 

Wherein  thou  rid'st  with  Hecate.  And  befriend 

Us  thy  vow'd  priests,  till  utmost  end  136 

Of  all  thy  dues  be  done,  and  none  left  out, 

Ere  the  blabbing  eastern  scout. 

The  nice  morn  on  th'  Indian  steep 

From  her  cabinM  loophole  peep,  140 

And  to  the  tell-tale  sun  descry 

Our  conceal'd  solemnity. 

Come,  knit  hands,  and  beat  the  ground 

In  a  light  fantastic  round. 


(143)  It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  the 
ti4es  as  they  flow  between  the  ©arrow  channels 
of  the  multitude  of  islands,  which  compose  the 
Jardin  de  la  Reitaie  and  constitute  Comus's  rout 
of  monsters  (monsters,  as  ^causing  such  horrible 
diseases)  undergo  a  considerable  degree  of  agita- 
tion ;  and  this  perliaps  is  alluded  to  by  their 
dance  (with  its  regularity,  as  marked  by  the  term 
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The  Measure. 

Break  off,  break  off,  I  feel  the  different  pace     145 
Of  some  chaste  footing  near  abouk  this  ground. 

•'  measure)/*     These  tides  impregnated  with  the 
brackish  ferruginous  impurities  which  the  sands 
that  accompany  them  bring  down  from  the  volca- 
noes of  Peru,  (from  whence  those  sands  ultimately 
derive    their    origin)    and    intercepted    in    their 
return  to  the  sea,  become  sts^ant  in  the  close 
woods  and  windings  between  the  numerous  and 
small  islands  before-mentioned,   and  there  gene- 
rate  ague,  fever,   and  pestilence.     The  Lake   of 
Titicaca  mentioned  in  the  last^note  is  thus  descri- 
bed by  Don  A.  D'Ulloa.     "  This  lake  lying  in  the 
province  of  Chucuito,  is,  of  all  the  known  lakes 
in   South   America,  much  the  largest.    Ten  or 
twelve  large  rivers,  besides  a  great  number  of 
smaller  streams  empty  themselves  into  it.     The 
water  of  it,  though  neither  bitter  nor  brackish,  is 
turbid,  and  has  in  its  taste  something  so  nauseous 
that  it    cannot  be  drunk/'      Do  the  stagnant 
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Run  to  your  shrouds  within  these  brakes  and 
trees, 

waters  of  this  lake  contribute  to  the  impurity  of 
those,  the  effects  of  which  are  so  sorely  felt  in  the 
West  Indies  ? 

I  have  certainly  met  with  an  account  some- 
where of  a  river  that  empties  itself  into  the  great 
West  India  Gulf  at  the  top  of  South  America, 
(the  name  and  exact  situation  of  which  I  cannot 
at  this  moment  point  out,  but  I  believe  it  to  be 
not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Oronooko,) 
and  which  is  excessively  muddy  and  turbid  for 
many  miles  after  its  fall  into  the  sea ;  but  whether  it 
is  so  during  the  whole  year  or  only  at  particular 
seasons  I  cannot  state.  This  river  may  perhaps 
be  the  medium  of  communication  between  those 
stagnant  waters  and  the  West  India  Gulf.  For  it 
is  certain  that  the  great  rivers  of  the  upper  part 
of  South  America,  are  subject  to  the  same  sort  of 
periodicalinundations  as  the  Nile,  Euphrates,  and 
the  Indian  rivers  in  the  eastern  hemisphere;  and 
that  they  occur  at  the  same  time  of  the  year,  i.  e. 
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Our  numt>er  may  affright.     Some  virgin  sure 
(For  so  I  can  distinguish  by  mine  art) 


about  the  sun's  coming  to  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and 
are  owing  to  the  same  cause,  i.  e.  the  earth  from 
her  libration  swinging  between  the  tropics.    Now 
it  seems  to  follow  necessarily  that  those  waters, 
whencesoever  they  may   have    come    originally, 
which,  either  in  the  Lake  of  Titicaca  or  in  Le 
Jardin  de  la   Reine  by  Cuba,  or  in  the  low  plains 
in  the  upper  part  of  South  America,  (denominated 
by  D'Anville  in  his  map,  "  plain  land  overflowed 
in    the  rainy  season,''    had  been   stagnant  and 
thence  become  impure  as  lying  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  sun  still  active  and  powerful  there  even 
during  the  winter  tropic,  should  at  the  time  of  the 
tropic  of  Cancer,  by  means  of  the  inundations  in 
question  be  very  extensively,  (though,  as  being  lia- 
ble to  be  influenced  by  storms  or  by  currents,  irre- 
gularly)  diffused ;  and  wherever  they  alight,  they 
wouldbecome  the  probable  and  natural  causeof  the 
pestilential  mischief,  the  effects  of  whicbare  often 
^6  dreadful.    All  this  would  seem  to  be  implied 
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Benighted  in  these  woods.     Now  to  my  charms 
And  to  my  wily  trains  ;  I  shall  ere  long  14 1 


by  the  poetical   invocation  to   Cotytto,   or  the 
country  bordering  upon  that  lake. 

(148)  The  lady  or  the  virgin  is  drawn  in 

Fig.  185. 


Her  prototype  is  the  Gulf  of  Honduras,  or  rather, 
primarily,  the  fresh  water  rivers  at  the  head  of 
that  gulf  whose  banks  are  so  famous  for  the  log' 
wood  cut  there.  This  gulf  is  situate  directly  op- 
posite to  the  south  side  of  the  Isle  of  Cuba,  and 
the  course  of  those  rivers  would  naturally  carry 
theni  to  and  amongst  the  numterous  small  islands 
which  constitute  th«  district  called  Le   Jardin 
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Be  well  stock'd  with  as  fair  a  herd  as  graz'd 
About  my  mother  Circe.    Thus^  I  hurl 
My  dazzling  spells  into  the  spongy  air, 
Of  pow'r  to  cheat  the  eye  with  t)lear  illusion,  \55 
And  give  it  false  presentniehts,  lest  the  place 
And  my  quaint  habits  breed  astonishment, 
And  put  the  damsel  to  suspicious  flight, 
Which  must  not  be,  for  that*s  against  my  course. 
1  under  fair  pretence  of  friendly  ends,  l60 

And  well  plac'd  words  of  glozing  courtesy, 
Baited  with  reasons  not  utaplausible, 

de  la  Reine  bordering  on  that  south  side  of  Cuba: 
and  as  Cuba  is  the  prototype  of  Comus,  and  Le 
Jardin  de  la  Reine  of  his  glass,  it  is  the  stoppage 
and  stagnancy  of  these  rivers  there  which  consti- 
tute the  £6undation  of  the  iable  under  discussion. 

(154)  This. relates  probably  to  the  fogs  which 
are  a  general  attendant  upon  stagnant  waters. 

(160)  The  lines  that  follow  this  arc  referable  to 
those  baaeful  pleasures  with  which  the  West 
Indies  abound,  and  which,  to  young  people  in 
particular,  are  found  so  captivating;.  ... 
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Wind  me  into  the  easy-hearted  man, 

And  hug  him  into  snares.     When  once  her  eye 

Hath  met  the  virtue  of  this  magic  dust,  164 

I  shall  appear  some  harmless  villager, 

Whom  thrift  keeps  up  about  his  country  gear. 

But  here  she  comes  ;  I  fairly  step  aside 

And  hearken,  if  I  may  her  business  here. 

The  Lady  enters. 

This  way  the  noise  was,  if  mine  ear  be  true,    170 
My  best  guide  now  :  methought  it  was  the  sound 
Of  riot  and  ilLmanagM  merriment, 
Such  as  the  jocund  flute  or  gamesome  pipe 
Stirs  up  among  the  loose  unlettered  hinds, 
When,  for  their  teeming  flocks  and  granges  full,  175 


(165)  This  regards  the  sands  which  every  where 
surround  the  small  islands  of  Le  Jardin  de  la 
Reine,  or  gardcfti  of  the  queen. 

(167)  Among  the  multitude  of  different  objects 
to  which  the  Isle  of  Cuba,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
jnay  be  assimilated,  a  plough  is  one,  and  this  I 
take  to  be  alluded  to  by  this  line. 

VOL,   VI.  K 
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In  wanton  dance  tbey  praise  the  bounteous  Pan, 
And  thank  the  Gods  amiss.     1  should  be  loath 
Ta  meet  the  rudeness  and  swiU'd  insolence 
Of  such  late  wassailers ;  yet,  O  where  else 
Shall  I  inform  my  unacquainted  feet  180 

In  the  blind  mazes  of  this  tangled  wood  ? 
My  brothers,  when  they  saw  me  weqried  out 
With  this  long  way,  resolving  here  to  lodge 
Under  the  spreading  favour  of  these  pines, 
Stept,  as  they  said,  to  the  next  thicket-side     185 
To  bring  me  berries,  or  wch  codling  friiit 
As  the  kind  hospitable  woqds  prpvide. 
They  left  me  then,  whea  the  gmy^-hooded  Even^ 

-         I       .     II  II         ^  ■  I  I  H  I   »         ■■    I  l»   tl         ■ ■■      .    ■     . 

(181)  Mazes.  In  thiawprd  there  is  an  oblique 
hmt  at  the  famous  Cape  called  Maisy  at  the  east 
«nd  of  the  Isle  of  Cuba* 

(I84)i  Tkese  Pines.  TJnere  }&  here  a  hint. simi- 
lar to  that  in  the  last  note,  tp  thpl^le  d^  PinQ$> 
9H1  island  of  no  incosisidera^blf  maguitud^>  a^oio- 
ing  to  the  Queen's  Gardan« 

(188)  Emn.  In.thia.word  is  another  hint  at 
the  principal  city  of  the  Isle  of  CUb^  called  tlie 
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Like  a  sad  votarist  in  palmer's  weed,  18^ 

Rose  from  the  hindmost  wheels  of  Phoebus'  wain. 
But  where  they  are,  and  why  they  come  not  back 
Is  now  the  labour  of  my  thoughts :  'tis  likeliest 

H  ■  ■         ■  .  I  I  11  p  ... 

Havanna;  and  the  190th  line  points  to  its  situ- 
ation as  lying  directly  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer 
(the  long  dotted  line  in  front  of  the  figure  of 
Couius,No.  184),  the  circleof  which  being  the  limit 
of  the  sun's  progress,  constitutes  the  **  hindmost 
wheels  of  Phoebus*  wain/*  If  the  Isle  of  Cuba  be 
observed  with  the  west  end  uppermost  it  will 
exhibit  (189)  the  resemblance  of  a  Palmer  (looking 
north)  with  a  long  full  hood  upon  his  head. 

(191)  It  is  now  time  to  state  that  the  lady's 
brothers  are  no  other  than  the  prototypes  of  the 
Bign  Gemini  (drawn,  ante,  in  fig^  \52)  to  which 
circumstance  there  will  be  found  hereafter  frequent 
allusions ;  and  as  the  lady  herself  has  been  stated 
t6  have  her  prototype  in  the  Bay  erf  Honduras,  it 
may  be  seen,  by  inspecting  the  map  that  she  and 
her  brothers  together,  comprize  the  whole  gulf  of 

the  West  Indies. 

K  2 
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They  had  engaged  their  wandering  step^  too  far/ 
And  envious  darkness,  ere  they  could  retuiin. 
Had  stol'n  them  from  me. — Else  O  thievisii  night 
Why  shouldst  thou,  but  for  some  felonious  end,  196 


(195)  Had  stolen  them  from  me.  It  has  alreiady 
been  surmized  that  at  the  time  of  the  winter  tropic 
(intimated  here  again  by  night  and  darkness)  the 
West  {ndia  seas  are  not  so  full  or  high  as  they  are 
during  the  summer  tropic,  when  those  inundations 
take  place  which  are  mentioned  in  a  former  note 
and  by  which  they  are  replenished.  At  the  former 
period,  the  waters,  originally  composed  of  the 
fresh  Water  rivers  from  the  Gulf  of  Honduras, 
become  stagnant  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Cuba, 
by  which  they  are  stopped;  and  are  there  cut 
off,  by  the  islands  and  sand-banks  of  the  Queen's 
Garden,  from  any  connection  with  the  surround* 

ing  seas. 

>      '  

(196)  Felonious.  This  word  alludes^  probably 
to  the  piratical  buccaneers  of  the  Ameriean,  or 
West  India  Islands,  who  derived  their  name  iroiA 
the  shelter  they  found  in  the  multitude  of  creeks 
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In  thy  dark  lantern  thus  close  up  the  stars. 
That  nature  hung  in  heaven^  and  BU'd  their  lamps 
With  everlasting  oil,  to  give  due  light 
To  the  misled  and  lonely  traveller  ?  200 

This  is  the  place,  as  well  as  I  may  guess, 
Whence  even  now  the  tumult  of  loud  mirth 
Was  rife  and  perfect  in  my  listening  ear. 
Yet  nought  but  single  darkness  do  I  find. 
What  might  this  be  ?     A  thousand  fantasies    soi 
B^in  to  throng  into  my  memory, 
Of  cabling  shapes  and.beck'^ning  shadows  dire, 
And  airy  tongues  that  syllable  men's  names 

or  mouths  of  rivers  there  (bocce).  There,  are 
many  like  allusions  hereafter. 

(197)  This  and  the  following  lines,  relate  to 
the  brothers  having  the  same  prototypes  as  the 
constellation  of  stars  called  Gemini. 

(308)  The  east  end  of  the  Isle  of  Cuba,  which 
therefore  first  meets  the  constant-blowing  trade- 
tvind  (oity)  has  the  shape  ofa  tongue,  the  tongue's 
end  being  at  Cape  Maisy ;  and  on  the  south  side 
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On  sands,  and  shores,  and  desert  wildernesses. 

These  thoughts  may  startle  well,  but  not  astound 

The  virtuous  mind,  that  ever  walks  attended   911 

By  a  strong-siding  champion,  Conscience. 

O,  welcome  pure-eyed  Faith,  white-handed  Hope 

Thou  hovering  angel,  girt  with  golden  wings. 

And  thou,  unblemished  form  of  Chastity  ;        215 

I  see  ye  visibly,  and  now  believe 

That  He,  the  Supreme  Good,  t'  whom  all  things 

ill 
Are  but  as  slavish  officers  of  vengeance, 
Would  send  a  glist'ring  guardian,  if  need  were, 
To  keep  my  life  and  honour  unassaird.  220 

Was  I  deceived,  or  did  a  sable  cloud 
Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night  ? 
I  did  not  err  ;  there  does  a  sable  cioud 
Turn  forth  her  silvei:  lining  on  the  night. 
And  cast  a  gleam  over  this  tufted  grove.  235 

I  cannot  hallow  to  my  brothers^  but 


'  I  ■  1  IP 


of  the  same  district  is  situate  the  famous  town  of 
St.  Jago,  a  common  christian  name. 
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Such  noise  as  I  can  make  to  be  heard  farthest 
rU  venture,  for  my  new-enliyeo'd  Spirits 
Prompt  me,  and  they  perhaps  are  Mt  far  off. 

Song. 
Sweet  Echo,  sweet^t  nymph,  that  liv'st  unseen 


Ma««>>P«iMaiAa*iM>*a»>^4>a>*M*a*i 


(230)  This  Song  of  the  Lady  I  apprehend  to  be 
addressed  to  the  Gulf  of  the  West  Indies.  If 
the  reader  will  observe  the  map  of  it  with  the 
north  east  side  uppermost,  he  will  perceive  it  tQ 
form  the  let teis  of  the  word  eoho  ;  the  «,  made  by 
the  Gulph  of  Mexico  ;  the  c,  in  part  by  the  Isle 
of  Cuba,  and  the  remainder  by  the  Bay  of  UcMidu- 
ras ;  the  A,  that  part  of  the  ^If  whi^h  lies 
aboye  the  Spanish  Main,  as  bounded  by  St, 
Domingo  and  the  neighbouring  islands  on  the 
north,  and  top  of  South  America  on  the  south ; 
and  the  6,  by  the  large  circular  Lake  of  Maracay 
bo,  immediately  adjoining  to  and  connected  with 
the  West  India  Gulf  itself.  Perhaps  also  the  reader, 
considering  the  subject  of  the  poem,  may  not  be 
disinclined  to  think  with  me  that  the  ague  (with 
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Within  thy  aery  shell,  S3J 

By  slow  meanders  maig^it  greeny  ■ 
And  itl  the  violet-etnbroiderM  vale. 
Where  the  lovelorn  nightingale 
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its  attendant  fever)  so  prevalent  in  thbse  regions^ 
is,  by  a  pun  upon  echo,  an  ulterior  subject  of  the 
song. 

(951)  Aefy;  this  epithet  alludes  to  the  West 
India  Gulf  lying  under  the  constant  action  of  the 
trade-winds  ;  and  the  shell  alludes  to  that  gulfs 
resemblam^e  to  a  shell  with  its  two  valves  laid 
open. 

(dS4)  The  nightifigale  is  referable  to  the  like* 
ness  of  a  bird  with  its  wings  outspread,  exhibited 
by  the  same  gulf  and  drawn  in 

Fig.  186. 


The  bird*s  beihg  a  nightingale  has  regard  to -tiie 
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Nightly  to  thee  her  sad  song  mouraeth  well ;  935 

Canst  thou  not  tell  me  of  a  gentler  pair 

That  likest  thy  Narcissus  are  ? 

O  if  thou  have 

Hid  them  in  some  flowery  cave^ 

Tell  me  hut  where  240 

Sweet. queen  of  Parley^  daughter  of  the  sphere, 

western  position  of  the  gulf,  as  implied  by  its  name, 
a  position  where .  the  sun  sets,  and  night  conse- 
quently  begins.  The  sad  song  regards  the  lament- 
able effects  of  the  ague  and  fever  prevalent  there. 
7%£  violets  may  allude  to  the  numerous  clusters 
of  islands  that  border  the  West  India  Gulph,  like 
flowers* 

(936)  The  first  part  of  this  line  contains  some 
proof  that  the  explanations  contained  in  the  three 
last  notes  are  not  without  foundation ;  and  the 
end  of  it  points  to  the  constellation  Gemini. 

(239)  Flotoery.  This  term  regards  the  Gulf  of 
Florida,  part  of  that  of  the  great  West  India  Gulf, 
in  the  former  of  which  one  of  the  Gemini  has  his 
prototype. 
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So  mayst  thou  be  translated  to  the  skies, 
And  give  resounding  grace  to  all  heaven's  harmo- 
nies. 
Com.  Can  any  mortal  mixture  of  earth's  mould 
Breathe  such  divine  enchanting  ravishment  ?   %^5 
Sure  something  holy  lodges  in  that  breast. 
And  with  these  raptures  moves  the  vocal  air 
To  testify  his  hidden  residence : 
How  sweetly  did  they  float  upon  the  wings 
Of  silence,  through  the  empty- vaulted  night,  350 


(d49)  The  West  India  Oulf  t>  trtmilated  imio 
the  skies  by  its  constituting  the  prototype  o£  the 
Sign  of  Gemini,  the  duplication  of  the  name  bf 

•  •    •  ^  • 

which  sign  may  be  referred  to  perhaps  by  the 
singular  epithet  of  resounding.  The  relation' 
between  the  sign  in  question  as  in  the  heavens, 
and  its  proper  prototype  wi  the  earth  is  further 
pointed  to  by  the  944th  and  945th  lines. 

(947)  ^i^  «id  wings  <949)  will  have  the  same 
explanations  as  are  contained  above  in  the  notes 
on  airy  and  the  nightingale. 
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At  every  fall  smoothing  the  raven  down 

Of  darkness  till  it  smilM  !  I  have  oft  heard 

My  mother  Circe,  with  the  sirens,  three, 

Amidst  the  flowery-klrtled  Naiades, 

Culling  their  potent  herbs,  and  baleful  drugs,  355 

Who,  as  they  sung,  would  take  the  prison'd  soul 

And  lap  it  in  Elysium  ;  Scylla  wept, 

And  chid  her  barking  waves  into  attention, 

And  fell  Charibdia  murmur'd  soft  applause  : 

Yet  they  in  pleasing,  slumbers  luU'd  the  sense,960 

And  in  sweet  madness  robb'd  it  of  itself ; 

But  such  a  sacred  and  home-felt  delight, 

Such  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss 

I  never  heard  till  now.     I'll  speak  to  her, 

(251)  Though  the  bird  before  pointed  out  and 

» 

drawn  in  flg.  186,  may  he  called  a  nightingale  for 
the  reasons  above  assigned,  yet  if  the  whole  of  the 
Bay  of  Honduras  (the  prototype  of  the  lady,)  be 
considered  together,  and  not  its  upper  part  alone 
(which  last  constitutes  the  head  of  the  nightin- 
gale), it  will  be  seen  strongly  to  resemble  the  head 
of  a  raven  with  it3  beak  to  the  west,  for  which  vide 
the  map. 
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And  she  shall  be  my  queen.  Hail,  foreign  won- 
der 265 
Whom  certain  these  rough  shades  did  never  breed, 
Unless  the  Goddess  that  in  rural  shrine 
Dweirst  here  with  Pan,  or  Sylvan,  by  blest  song^ 
Forbidding  every  bleak  unkindly  fog  269 
To  touch  the  prosperous  growth  of  this  tall  wood. 
Lady.  Nay,  gentle  shepherd,  ill  is  lost  that  praise 
That  is  addressed  to  unattending  ears. 

« 

Not  any  boast  of  skill,  but  extreme  shift 
How  to  regain  my  severed  company. 
Com  pel  rd  me  to  awake  the  courteous  echo      275 
To  give  me  answer  from  her  mossy  couch. 
Com.  What  chance,  good  Lady,  hath  bereft  you 

thus  ? 
Lady.  Dim  darkness  and  this  leafy  labyrinth. 
Com,  Could  that  divide  you  from  near-ushering 


(265)  This  line  contains  an  evident  allusion  to 
the  rivers  froni  the  Bay  of  Honduras  becoming 
stagnant  in  le  Jardin  de  la  Reine,  or  the'  Queen's 
garden,  at  Cuba. 
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Lady.  They  left  me  weary  on  a  grassy  turf,     280 
Com.  By  falsehood,  or  discourtesy,  or  why  ? 
Lady.  To   seek  i' th*  valley   some  cool  friendly 

spring. 
Com.  And  left  your  fair  side  all  unguarded,  Lady  ? 
Lady.  They  were  but  twain,  and  purpo^M  quick 

return. 
Com.  Perhaps  forestalling  night  prevented  them  ? 
Lady.  How  easy  my  jnisfortune  is  to  hit !  286 
Com.  Imports  their  loss  beside  the  present  need  ? 
Lady.  No  less  than  if  I  should  my  brothers  lose. 
Com.  Were  they  of  manly   prime   or  youthful 

.  bloom  ? 
Lady.  As  smooth  as  Hebe's  their  unrazored  lips. 

■  ir     •-  -       -  --      -     -    ■  ^^^— ^_^^^— — ^— ^^— ^■^—     I  II  p    _ 

(290)  The  terms,  fti?am  i^'the  284th  line  and 
guides  in  279  refer  to  the  Sign  Gemini  and  the 
guidance  furnished  by  its  stars  ;  and  Hebe  in  this 
Tine  conveys  en  oblique  hint  at  the  scene  of  the 
poem  lying  in  the  country  of  the  Carribbees, 
whose  lips  are  unrazored j  as  tbey  are  known  to 
have  little  or  po  bearxls. 
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Com.  Two  such  I  saw,  what  time  the  labour'd 

ox  291 

In  his  loose  traces  from  the  furrow  cam?, 
And  the  swinkt  hedger  at  his  supper  sat ; 
I  saw  them  under  a  green  mantling  vine 
That  crawls  along  the  side  of  yon  small  hill,    995 
Plucking  ripe  clusters  from  the  tender  shoots  : 
Their  port  was  more  than  human,  as  they  stood : ' 
I  took  it  for  a  feery  vision 
Of  some  gay  creatures  of  the  element, 
That  in  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  live,  SGd 

And  play  i*  th' plaited  clouds.  I  was  awe-struck, ' 
And  as  I  pass'd  I  worshiped:  if  these  you  seek. 
It  were  a  journey  like  the  path  to  hea:v'n 


(29-1)  r  apprehend  the  oar  to  be  referable  to  the 
sign  Tauru^t  whos«  prototype  has  been  shown  in 
the  fifth  volume  to  be  immediately  contiguous  to, 
and  formed'  in  part  by  that  of  the  Getnini. 

(297)  Tflis  line!andthe'6fe^enft>ll'oiwingit,  point 
in  a  particular  manner  io  the  celestial  nature  of 
the  sign  G«mini  and  the  «t«^  ^i  which  it  is  com*^ 
posed. 
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To  help  you  fiod  tbeoi;     Lady.  Gentle  villager^ 
What    readiest    way    would  bring  me    to  that 
place  ? .  305 

Com.  Due  west  it  rises  from  this  shrubby  point. 
Lady.  To  find  that  out^good  shepherd,  I  suppose^ 
In  such   a  scaat  allowance  of  star-light. 
Would  overtask  the  best  land«-pilot^s  art, 
Without  tlte  sure  guess  of  well*practis'd  feet.  310 
Com.  I  know  each  lane,  and  every  alley  green, 
Dingle,  or  bushy  dell  of  this  wild  wood, 
A  nd  every  bosky  bourn  from  side  to  side, 
My  daily  walks  and  ancient  neighbourhood. 
And*  if  your  stray  attendance  be  yet  lodg'd,      3 1  & 
Or  shroud  within  these  limits  I  shall  know 


•^■— ^i^F^*" 


4  (306)  The  prototype  of  the  Gemini  lie  in.  fact 
due  w^st  from  that  of  Comus,  as  representing 
Cuba. 

(308)  This  line  alludes^  not  only  to  the  darkness 
of  the  woods'ia  le  Jardio  de  la  Reino,  but  to  the 
lady's  sepi>?ation'  from  her  brothers,  above  6x- 
plftin^;  those  brothers  being  the  prototypes  of 
the  9igo  Gemini,  as  composed  of  stars. 
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Ere  morrow  wake,  or  the  low-roosted  lark 

* 

From  her  thatcht  pallet  rouse;  if  otherwise 
I  can  conduct  you,  Lady,  to  a  low 
But  loyal  cottage,  where  you  may  be  safe        3S0 
^TiU  further  quest.  La.  Shepherd,  I  take  thy  word 
And  trust  thy  honest  offered  courtesy, 
Which  oft  is  sooner  found  in  lowly  sheds 
With  smoky  rafters,  than  in  tap'stry  halls 
And  courts  of  princes,  where  it  first  was  nam'd, 
And  yet  is  most  pretended  :  In  a  place  SS6 

Less  warranted  than  this,  or  less  secure, 
I  cannot  be,  that  I  should  fear  to  change  it. 
Eye  me,  blest  Providence,  and  square  my  trial 

(394)  Smoky  rafters.  I  apprehend  this  expres- 
sion to  refer  to  the  practice  of  smoking  tobacco  so 
common  in  the  West  Indies  (and  particularly  in 
Cuba,)  as  an  antidote  against  the  ague. 

(329)  Though  a  part  ofthe  waters  from  the  Bay 
of  Honduras  may  be  considered  as  being  stopped 
and  becoming  stagnant  at  Cuba,*  yet  other  parts  of 
them  must  be  conceived  to  take  their  course  into 
the  Atlantic,  by  means  of  that  current  which  sets 
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To  my  propprtJQn'd  strength.     Shepherd  lead  on. 

The  two  Brothers. 
E14,  JBro,  UnmuBe  jre  faint  stars,  and  thou  fajr 

moQ^,  331 

That  woijt'st  to  Jove  jthe  traveller'^  benizon» 
Stpop  thy  pale  visage  thro'  aij  amber  cloud 


constantly  to  the  north-east  by  Cape  Florida  ;.  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  lies  the  Isle  of  Provii 
dence,  which  I  take  to  he  here  aJlud^d  to ;  as 
Alabaster  Island,  another  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood»  seems  to  be  referred  to  her^fter.in  the  66Sth 
line.  The  south  side  of  North  America  by  the 
mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  and  its  east  side  (by  the. 
United  States)  sesemble  the  joiner's  instrument 
called  a  square,  or  the  letter  L  ;  and  it  is  along 
the  latter  coast  that  the  current  just  now  spoken 
of  takes  its  course,  which  may  possibly  be  allpde^ 
to  by  the  exprc^ion  square  my  trial. 

(330)  Shepherd.  The  angular  district  at  the 
east  end  of  Cuba  maybe  assimilated  to  a  ^bep* 
herd's  crook  over  Comma's  head. 

VOL.  VI.  t 
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And  disinherit  Chaos,  that*  reigns  here 

In  double  night  of  darkness  and  of  shades  ;      3S5 

Or,  if  your  influence  be  quite  damm'd  up 

With  black  usurping  mists,  some  gentle  taper, 

Though  <a  rush-candle  from  the  wicker  hole 

Of  some  clay  habitation,  visit  us 

With  thy  long  levell'drule  of  streaming  light,  340 

And  thou  shalt  be  our  star  of  Arcardy 

Or  Tyrian  Cynosure.    9  Bro.  Or  if  our  eyes 

Be  barr'd  that  happiness,  might  we  but  hear 

The  folded  flocks  penn'd  in  their  wattled  cotes. 

Or  sound  of  pastoral  reed  with  oaten  stops,      345 

Or  whistle  from  the  lodge,  or  village  cock 


(337)  "  The  gentle  taper  from  clay  habitation 
may  allude  to   the   ignes  fatui,   which  are  not 
uncommon  in  low,  foggy,  damp  situations  where 
wickers  or  willows  grow  ;  and  the  same  imy  be 
alluded  to  in  1^4,  when  Comus  hurls 

'*  His  dazzling  spells  into  the  spungy  air,*' 

and  again  perhaps  by  the  torches  which  his  rout 
of  monsters  are  introduced  with  in  their  hands. 
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Count  the  night  watches  to  his  feathery  dames, 
T  would  be  some  solace  yet ;  some  little  cheering 
In  this  close  dungeon  of  innumerous  boughs. 
But  O,  that  hapless  virgin,  our  lost  sister  !       350 
Where  may  she  wander  now,  whither  betake  her 
From    the   chill   dew,   amongst    rude  burs   and 

bristles  ? 
Perhaps  some  cold  bank  is  her  bolster  now. — 
Or  -gainst  the  rugged  back  of  some  broad  elm. 
Leans  her  unpillow'd  head  fraught  with  sad  fears. 

-      •'-        '■         --■--.,. 

{353)  This  line  in  fact  describes  the  real  situa- 
tion of  the  lady  when  the  waters  which  she  re- 
presents are  in  th^ir  stagnant  state :  the  next  line 
points  to  the  resemblance  which  the  Isle  of  Cuba 
has  to  the  stock  of  a  large  elm,  its  root  at  the  west 
end  of  the  Island  ;  the  next  Vme  but  one,  in  the 
word  amazenienty  conveys  a  hint  of  Cape  Maisy 
in  that  Island  ;  and  the  savage  heat  of  the  358th 
alludes  not  merely  to  the  natural  temperature  of 
that  country  as  lying  within  the  tropics,  but  to 
certain  appearances  which  the  prototype  of  Comus 
too  plainly  brings  into  view. 

L  3 
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What  if  in  wild  amazement,  and  affright,         956 

Or,  while  we  speak,  within  the  direful  grasp 

Of  savage  hunger,  or  of  savage  heat  ? 

Eld,  Bro.  Peatce,  brother  !  be  not  over  exquisite 

To  cast  the  fashion  of  uncertain  evils.  360 

For  grant  they  be  so,  while  they  rest  unknown, 

What  need  a  man  forestall  his  date  of  grief, 

And  run  to  m^et  what  he  would  most  avoid  ? 

Or  if  they  be  but  false  alarms  of  fear. 

How  bitter  is  such  self  delusion  ?  365 

1  do  not  think  my  Sister  so  to  seek, 


i4M 


(359)  Of  the  two  brothers  I  take  the  elder  to 
be  the  one  on  the  left  hand  nearest  to  South  Ame- 
rica, as  well  because  he  is  nearer  to  the  Peer  and 
accordingly  described  as  the  shepherd's  master's 
heir  in  506,  (it  being  remembered  that  the  Peer's 

prototype  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  Riyer  Amazon) 

* 
as  because,  in  593,  he  uses  the  expression  this  I 

/io/cf^rfit,  alluding  to  the  district  of  Terra  Firma 

in  South  America,  on  which  his  prototype  borders; 

which  district  seems  to  be  again  alluded  to  in 

line  603. 
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Or  so  unprincipled  in  virtue's  book, 

And  the  sweet  peace  that  goodness  bosoms  ever, 

As  that  the  single  want  of  light  and  noise 

(Not  being  in  danger,  ^  I  ^rust  she  is  not)      370 

Could  stir  the  constant  mood  of  her  calm  thoughts. 

And  put  them  into  misbecoming  plight. 

Virtue  could  see  to  do  what  virtue  would 

By  her  own  radiant  light,  though  sun  and  moon 


(374.)  Having  now  explained  that  the  ague  and 
fever  is  the  subject  of  this  mask  qt  drama,  and  fur- 
ither  explained  the  principal  dramatis  personam,  it 
IS  now  fit  to  point.out  thejiceventives  or  remedies 
for  that  ague  and  fever,  which,  (disguisedly  indeed 
and  as  under  a  mask)  are  here  and  there  indicated 
in  it.  The  allusion  to  the  smoking  of  tobacco 
contained  in  the  334th  line,  has  already  been 
noticed.  Antecedently  to  4:hat,  .^oamely  in  the 
S15th  and  3 19th  lines,  I  think  there  was  an  allu- 
sion  to  camphor,  by  a  reference  to  its  whiteness 
{^unblemished  form  J  its  glistering  or  shining  (319) 
and  from  its  well  known  efficacy  in  subduing  the 
desires  of   love   and   promoting   chastity   (315). 


Of  dragda«tvatch,  with  uninchanted  eyt. 
To  fiave  her  blossoms  add  defend  her  fruit 
From  the  rash  hand  of  bold  incontinence. 
You  may  as  well  Spread  out  the  undunn'd  heapd 
Of  miser's  treasure  by  an  out-law'd  den,  400 

And  tell  me  it  is  safe,  as  bid  me  hope 
Danger  will  wink  bn  opportunity. 
And  let  a  single  hdplebs  maiden  pass 
Udinjur'd  iii  this  tviid  ^urtounding  wa£(te. 
Of  night,  or  loneliness  it  reiiks  me  not ;  405 

I  fear  the  dread  events  that  dog  them  both. 
Lest  some  ill  grectiilg  touch  attempt  the  person 
Of  our  unowned  sisten 
Eld.  Bro.  I  d6  noij  brothei*, 
Infer  as  if  I  thought  my  sister's  state  410 

Secufe  without  all  tloubt  or  controversy : 
.  Yet  where  an  equal  poise  of  hope  or  fear 
Does  arbitrate  th'  events  my  nature  is. 
That  I  incline  to  hope  rather  than  fear^ 
And  gladly  banish  squint  suspicion;  415 

My  sister  is  not  so  defenceless  left 

volves  a  puh  Upon  the  word  cub,   in  Cuba;  of 
which  confirmations  will  be  ofered  h^feafteh 


us 

Aa  you  imagine;  she  had  a  bidden  strength 

Which  you  remember  not. 

i  Bro.  What  hidden  strength 

Unless    the    strength  of  Heav'n,   if  you   mean 

that  ?  490 

Eld.  Bfo.  I  mean  that  too ;   but  yet  a  hidden 

strength^ 

(421)  In  this  speech  of  the  elder  brother  there 
seems  to  be  coupled  together  a  commendation  of 
the  excellent  effects  of  camphor  and  of  the  Peru- 
Vain  bark.  It  has  been  shown,  in  treating  of  the 
Signs  of  the  Zodiac,  that  the  Island  of  Ceylon 
tbgether  with  the  adjoining  peninsula  of  India 
(both  which  produce  the  camphor  tree  in  abun- 
dance) constitute  thesign  Virgo,  which  is  probably 
alluded  to  by  the  frequent  mention  of  virgin  and 
virginity  ;  while  the  no  less  frequent  mention  of 
chastity  and  the  marked  expression  in  447  of 
settifig  at  nought  the  frivolous  holt  of  Cupid^  can- 
not but  allude  to  the  power  that  camphor  has 
over  the  passion  that  lies  in  the  province  of  Cupid : 
in  regard  to  which  **  the  History  of  Drugs  by 
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Which,  if  Heav'n  gave  it,  may  be  term'd  her  own: 
*Tis  chastity,  my  brother,  chastity ; 

.1  ■■■■■■  -II  ■    ■     !■     ■       !■■    I     I       ■  ■  ■  I    ■■■  —   ■  I       Ml  I  ,1   aiB 

Messrs.  Pomet,  Lemery,  and  Tournefort*'  (after 
having  stated,  its  *'  use  in  continual  or  inter- 
mitting fevers,  putrid,  malign,  or  pestilential,  whe- 
ther given  inwardly  or  hung  externally  about  the 
neck  or  body;'*  being  in  feet  the  principal  use  for 
which  it  is  noticed  in  the  poem)  says  that  *^  its 
great  power  for  the  two  purposes  antecedently 
mentioned  is  apparent  from  its  overcoming  the 
force  of  the  Cantharides  inwardly  taken,  and  ren- 
dering them  so  far  from  being  dangerous  that  they 
become  the  most  efficacious  remedy  in  practice/' 
The  allusion  in  this  speech  to  the  Peruvian  bark 
seems  to  be  disguisedly  involved  in  an  oblique 
reference  to  its  name  of  quina,  or  quinquina,  as 
contained  in  the  word  queen^  445  (silver •shafted^ 
as  the  bark  is  found  by  the  mountains  of  Peru 
which  produce  silver  in  such  abundance)  the 
word  keen  in  4>95,  and  the  expression  queen  o'  the 
woods^  449.  This  bark  is  very  generally  known  in 
Europe  by  the  nameof  quinquina,  and  the  Spaniards 
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She  that  has  that  is  clad  in  complete  steel. 

And  like  a  quivered  nymph  with  arrows  keen,  i23 

May  trace  huge  forests  and  unharbonr'd  heaths. 

Infamous  hills,  and  sandy  perilous  wilds, 

Where,  through  the  sacred  rays  of  Chastity, 

No  savage  fierce,  bandite,  or  mountaineer. 

Will  dare  to  soil  her  virgin  purity  :  430 

Yea,  there,  where  very  desolation  dwells 

By  grots,  and  caverns  shagged  with  horrid  shades, 

She  may  pass  on  with  uablench'd  majesty. 

Be  it  not  done  in  pride  or  in  presumption. 

Some  say  no  evil  thing  that  walks  by  night      435 

In  fog  or  fire,  by  lake  or  moorish  fen, 

Blue  meager  hag,  or  stubborn  unlaid  ghost 

That  breaks  his  magic  chains  at  Curfew  time, 

No  goblin,  or  swart  faery  of  the  mine, 

k 

call  it  shortly  quina,  as  appears  by  the  fol- 
lowing title  of  a  book  that  treats  of  it,  quoted  in 
Fisher's  Travels  in  Spain,  vol  2,  p.  58.  "  Quino- 
logia,  6  Tratado  del  Arbol  de  la  Quina,  6  Casca-. 
rilla/'  The  mention  of  this  most  efficacious 
remedy  will  be  recurred  to  again  in  a  future  note. 
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tiath  hurtful  power  o'er  true  virginity.  4^49 

Do  ye  believe  me  yet,  or  ^haU  I  call 
Antiquity  from  the  old  schools  of  Greece 
To  testify  the  arms  of  chastity  ? 
Hence  had  the  huntress  Dlan  her  dread  bow, 
t'air  silver-shafted  .queen,  for  ever  cha^e^         .44^ 
Wherewith  she  tam'd  the  brinded  lioiie^s 
And  spotted  mountain  pard^  and  set  at  nought 
The  frivolous  bolt  of  Cupid  ;  Gods  and  men 
Fear'd  her  stern  frown,,  and  she  was  queen  o^ 

th*  woods. 
What  was  that  snaky-headed  Gorgon  shield,    450 


(450)  In  this  line,  and  before,  in  the  guard  q/* 
dragon  watch'*  of  395,  th(?re  seem  to  me  to  be 
allusions  either  to  the  contrayerva  root,  or  to  the 
9  Virginia  snake^root ;  the  last-mentioned  name  be- 
ing especially  alluded  to  by  the  expref^ion  V  up- 
conquered  virgin**  451.  The  first  of  these  sub- 
stances is  thus  spoken  of  in  the  History  of  Drugs 
before  cited.  "  It  is  the  root  of  a  plant  which  has 
green   creeping  leaves  full  of  little  fibres  round 
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That  wise  Minerva  wore,  unconquer'd  virgin. 
Wherewith  she  freez'd  her  foes  to  congeal'd  stone, 


about  them,  of  the  figure  of  a  heart,  in  the  middle  of 
which  arises  a  stalk  wholly  naked,  about  a  finger's 
thickness:  it  comes  to  us  firom  New  Spain.  It 
is  an  alexipharmic,  very  powerful  for  resisting  se- 
veral sorts  of  poisons,  and  is  therefore  called  by 
the  Spaniards  contrayerva^  which  signifies  in  their 
language  a  counter-poison :  and  there  grows  in 
Peru,  a  root  very  like  it,  called  radix  drakena* 
They  mix  the  former  with  double  the  quantity  of 
Jesuits'  powder  or  the  bark,  to  turn  ofi*  the  fits  Qf 
the  ague  or  intermitting  fever;  and  it  is  good 
against  calentures,  measles,  small-pox,  spotted 
fever,  plague,  or  any  malignant  or  pestilential 
disease/'  Of  the  second  substance,  the  Virginia 
Ynake-root,  the  sapi^  book  says  (p.  S6),  ^'  It  is 
used  successfully  by  the  English  against  all  sorts 
of  poisons^>^It  is  a  known  and  approved  remedy 
against  the  malignity  of  the  measles,  small-poX| 
spotted  fever,  ^nd  the  v^ry  plague  itself,  and  also 
i^aii^st  ^11  manner   of  byrpiqg  and  pestilential 
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But  rigid  looks  of  chaste  austerity. 

And  noble  grace,  diat  dashM  brute  violence 

With  sudden  adoration,  and  blank  awe  ?  455 

So  dear  to  heaven  is  saintly  chastity. 

That  when  a  soul  is  found  sincerely  so, 

A  thousand  liveried  angels  lacky  her, 

— — — ^— — — — — ^— ^'■^•^~— ^— ^— ^— "'^^— —  — -  ■  —  ■    ■  - .  -  _  -  -    ^ 

fevers,  not  only  preventing  the  infection  before  it 
has  spread  itself,  but  curing  the  disease  after  the 
infection  has  seized,  for  which  purpose  there  is 
no  vegetable,  or  any  other  remedy  that  I  know  of, 
equal  to  it,  in  the  whole  course  of  medicine." 
With  these  praises  the  language  of  the  poem  con- 
curs. 

(458)  The  very  singular,  most  quaint,  and  un- 
couth phrase  oi  angels  lackying^  used  in  a  com- 
position that  abounds  so  much  as  Comus  does  in 
the  beauties  of  poetry,  is  sufficient  to  excite  a 
suspicion  that  something  mysterious  is  concealed 
beneath  it.  This  I  take  to  be  another  remedy, 
namely,  the  angelica  root,  thus  oddly  pointed  to; 
This  remedy  is  spoken  of  as  follows  in  the  book 
cited  in  the  last  note,  p.  39.     **  It  is  cordial, 
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Driving  far  off  each  thing  of  sin  and  gtiilt, 
And  in  clear  dream,  and  solemn  vision,  460 

Tell  her  of  things  that  no  gross  ear  can  hear, 
Till  oft  converse  with  heav'nly  habitants 
Begin  to  cast  a  beam  on  th'  outward  shape, 
The  unpolluted  temple  of  the  mind. 
And  turns  it  by  degrees  to  the  souKs  essence    465 
Till  all  be  made  immortal ;  but  when  lust, 
By  unchaste  looks,  loose  gestures  and  foul  talk. 
But  most  by  lewd  and  lavish  act  of  sin, 

stomatic,  cephalic,  aperient,  sudorific,  vulnerary, 
resists  poison,  and  is  used  in  the  plague  and  malig- 
nant fevers/' 

(468)  I  should  be  less  inclined  to  think  that 
this  line  and  its  context  allude  to  the  intercourse 
between  the  sexes  as  promoting  the  fevers  in 
question,  (unless  it  may  be  supposed  to  be  the 
poet's  intention  to  point  to  another  particular 
disease,  as  having,  as  well  as  the  fevers  mainly  in 
question,  its  birth-place  in  America),  than  that 
they  have  a  reference  to  certain  appearances  ex- 
hibited by  the  outline  of  the  Island  of  Cuba ;  and 
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Lets  in  defilement  to  the  inward  parts, 

The  soul  grows  clotted  by  contagion,  470 

Imbodies,  and  imbrutes,  till  she  quite  lose 

The  divine  property  of  her  first  being, 

Such  are  those  thick  and  gloomy  shadowy  d^ipp 

Oft  seen  in  charnel  vaults,  and  sepulchres. 

Lingering  and  sitting  by  a  new^n^ade^^ve,      474 

As  loath  to  leave  the  body  that  it  lov'd 

And  link'd  itself  by  carnal  sensuality 

To  a  d^enerate  and  degraded  state, 

9  Bro,  How  charming  is  divine  philosophy  1 

•mmmmrmmmmmm-       ■         ■      n ■■  >  ■■        —■■■>■■ — »— —   i  «i«     ■  ■  ■  i  .  i  ,  ,  ,       , 

that  so,  that  island  is  pointed  tp  as  the  principal 
region  of  those  fevers,  of  the  dreadful  malignity  of 
which,  the  lines  that  conclude  this  speech  con- 
tain a  marked  description. 

(479)  In  the  term  divine  I  think  there  is  ap 
oblique  hint  at  the  Isle  of  Ceylon,  otherwise  called 
Selendiva,  where  an  excellent  species  of  camphor 
grows,  though  the  beatis  found  in  ttie  Isle  Born£^o« 
This  allusion  to  Ceylon  is  the  more  probable, 
from  the  likeness  which  the  outlines  of  th?it 
island  bpar  to  a  lute^  (481). 
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Not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppose,  4S0 

But  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute, 

And  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectar'd  sweets, 

Where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns.     Eld.  Bro.  List, 

list,  I  bear 
Some  far-off  hallow  break  the  silent  air. 
9  Bro.  I  thought  so  too :  what  should  it  be?  485 
Eld.  Bra.  For  certain 

Either  some  one  like  us  night-founder'd  here. 
Or  else  some  neighbour  wood-man,  or,  at  Avorst-, 
Some  roving  robber,  calling  to  his  fellows. 
2  Bro.  Heav'n   keep   my  sister.     Again,  again, 

and  near ;  490 

Best  draw,  and  stand  upon  our  guard. 
Eld.  Bro.  V\\  hallow  ; 
If  he  be  friendly,  he  comes  well;  if  not. 
Defence  is  a  good  cause,  and  Heay'n  be  for  us. 
That   hallow    I    should   know;    what   are  you? 

speak ;  .       495 

Come  not  too  near,  you  fall  on  iron  stakes  else.    . 


(488)  There  is  here  another  allusion  to  the  pirati- 
cal Buccaneers  of  the  countries  mainly  in  question. 
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The  Attendant  Spirit^  habited  like  a  Shepherd. 

Spir.  What  voice  is  that  ?  my  young  lord  }  speak 

again. 
2  Bro.  O  brother,  *tis  my  father's  shepherd,  sure. 
Eld.  Bro.  Tbyrsis  ?  whose  artful  strain^  have  oft 

delay' d 

The  huddling  brook  to  hear  bis  madrigal,         SOO 

And  sweeten' d  every  musk -rose  of  the  dale. 

How  cam'st  thou  here,  good  swain?  hath  any 
ram 

Slipt  from  the  fold,  or  young  kid  lost  his  dam  ? 

Or  straggling  wether  the  pent  flock  forsook  ? 

How   could'st  thou  find   this   dark  sequestered 

nook  ?  505 


■l^pdtOirffcfciil^— II     ■■      ■  — .^*— i— ^i>—> ■! 


(500)  In  the  word  rhadtigal^  there  may  be  a 
bint  at  the  name  of  Madeira,  or  Mateira,  one  of 
the  names  by  which  the  river,  which  the  Attend- 
ant Spirit  represents,  is  known;  and  the  musk 
rose  may  be  intended  to  convey  a  like  hint  at  the 
country  of  South  America,  where  that  river  flows, 
which  country  has  the  shape  of  a  rose-bud. 
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Spir.  O  my  lov'd  master's  heir,  and  his  next  joy, 

I  came  not  here  on  such  a  trivial  toy 

As  a  stray'd  ewe,  or  to  pursue  the  stealth 

Of  pilfering  wolf,  not  all  the  fleecy  wealth 

That  doth  enrich  these  downs,  is  worth  a  thought 

To  this  my  errand,  and  the  care  it  brought.      511 

But,  O  my  virgin  Lady,  where  is  she  ? 

How  chance  she  is  not  in  your  company  ? 

Eld.  Bro.  To  tell  thee  sadly,  shepherd,   without 

blame, 
Or  our  neglect,  we  lost  as  we  came.  515 

Spir.  Ay  me  unhappy  I  theii  my  fears  are  true. 
Eld.  Bro.    What  fears,  good  Thyrsis  ?    Prithee 

briefly  shew. 
Spir.  ril  tell  ye  ;  'tis  not  vain  or  fabulous, 
(Though  so  esteemed  by  shallow  ignorance,) 
What  the  sage   poets,   taught  by   th'    heav'nly 

Muse,  520 


(509)  In  the  term  wolf  here,  and  again  in  539, 
there  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  groupe  of  West 
India  Islands  commonly  called  Lucayes  {hVKOq) 
of  which  Cuba  is  the  chief. 

M  2 
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Story'd  of oldin  high  iiilmortal  verse. 

Of  dire  chimeraVand  inchanted  isles, 

And  rifted  rocks  whose  entrance  leads  to  hell ; 

For  such  there  be,  but  unbelief  is  blind. 

Within  the  navel  of  this  hideous  wood,  525 

Injinur'd  in  cypress  shades  a  sorcerer  dwells, 

Of  Bacchus  and  of  Circe  born,  great  Comus, 

Deep  skiird  in  all  his  mother's  witcheries, 

And  h^re  to  every  thirsty  wanderer,    - 

By  sly  enticement  gives  his  baneful  cup,         530 

With  many  murmurs  mix'd,  whose  pleasing  poison 

The  visage  quite  transforms  of  him  that  drinks,  \ 

And  the  inglorious  likeness  of  a  beast 

Fixes  instead,  unmoulding  reason's  mintage 

{526)  Comus  is  a  sorcerer,  as  Cuba  his  proto- 
type  borders  upon  the  tropical  circle;  andsorcer^ 
ers,  magicians,  wizards,  and  the  Irke,  are  in  the 

(531)  Munhurs  and  immured  in  526  contain 
puns  upon  the  moors  or  stagnant  marshes,  by  a 
mixture  vpith  which  the  waters  of  the  springs  of 
the  country  become  poisoned. 
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Character'd  in  the  face  ;  this  have  I  lem-ft'd    .535 
Tending  my  flocks  hard  by  i'  th'  hilly  crofts. 
That  brow   this  bottom  glade,  whence,  night  by 

night,  ';■'.. 
He  and  his  moDstrous  root  are  heard  to  h6wl 
Like  sta,bled  wolves,  or  tygera  at  their  prey. 
Doing  abhorred  rites  to  Hecate  540 

In  their  obscured  haunts  of  inmost  bowers.* 
Yet  have  they  many  baits  and  guileful  spells 
To  inveigle  and  invite  th'  unwary  sense 
Of  them  that  pass  unweeting  by  the  way. 
This  evening  late,  by  then  tfie  chewing  flocks. 
Had  ta'en  their  supper  on  the  savory  herb       546 
Of  knot-grass  dew-besprent,  and  were  in  fold, 
I  sat  me  down  to  watch  ^ipon  a  bank 
With  ivy  canopied,  and  interwove 
With -flaunting  honey-suckle,  and  began,         550 
Wrapt  in  a  pleasing  fit  of  melancholy. 
To  meditate  my  rural  minstrelsy, 


"PMVwaWM 


{536)  This  line  alludes,  disguisedly,  to  the 
Andes  mountains,  in  which  the  river  Mamore, 
represented  by  the  Attendant  Spirit)  or  shepherd, 
has  its  source^ 
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Till  fancy  had  her  fill,  but  are  a  close, 
The  wonted  roar  was  up  amidst  the  woods, 
And  fiH'd  the  stir  with  barbarous  dissonance  ;  655 
At  which  I  ceas'd,  and  listenM  them  a  while. 
Till  an  unusual  stop  of  sudden  silence 
Gave  respite  to  the  drowsy -iflighted  steeds 
That  draw  the  litter  of  close-rcurtain'd  sleep  ; 
At  last  a  soft  aild  solemn  breathing  sound        ^60 
Rose  like  a  steam  of  rich  distilled  perfumes. 
And  stole  upon  the  air,  that  even  silence 
Was  took  ece  she  was  ware,  and  wished  she  might 
Deny  her  nature,  and  be  never  more 
SiiH  to  be  so  displaced.     I  was  all  ear,  565 

And  took  in  straiiis  that  might  create  ^  soul 
Under  the  ribs,  of  death ;  But  O  ^re  long 
Too  well  1  did  perceive  it  was  the  voice 

(^57)  This  line  would  seem  to  allude  to  the 
particular  moment  at  which  the  waters' in  the 
Qticen*s  Garden  cease  to  i)e  agitated  by  the  waves 
of  the 'sea,  and  therefore  to  make  a  dashing  noise 
i n ' tUe  narrow  channels  there;  and  be^in  to  be 
sepiarate- and' ^rtagnanf . 
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« 

Of  my  most  hoiiour'd  lady,  yom*  dear  sister. 
AmazM  I  stood,  harrow'd  with  grief  and  fear,  570 
And,  O  poor  hapless  nightingale,  thought  I, 
How  sweet  thou  sing'st,  how  near  the  deadly 

snare ! 
Then  down  the  lawns  I  ran  with  headlong  haste 
Through  paths  and  turnings  often  trod  by  day. 
Till,  glided  by  mine^ear,  I  found  the  place,     575 

u  ■  .    - -  -    ■  ■■  -  ... 

(570)  In  the  word  amazed  there  is  a  fresh  allu- 
sion .  to  Cape  Maisy,  one  .of  the  principal  promon- 
tories of  the  Isle  of  Cuba.  ' 

{575)  In  conformity  to  what  is  said  in  a  former 
note,  I  apprehend  that  at  the  time  of  the  winter 
tropic,  the  Mamore  (or  Shepherd-river,  as  it  may 
be  called  from  its  strong  resemblance  in  shape  to  a 
shepherd's  crook,)  finds  its  way  to  the  sea  down  the 
river  Amazon ;  butat  the  time  of  the  summer  tropic, 
or  rainy  season,  the  same  river,  by  the  libration  of 
the  earth,  spreads  itself  in  inundation  all  around, 
and  perhaps  all  over  that  space  at  the  top  of 
South  America,  which  in  the  third  Chapter  on 
Homer  was  assimilated  to  an  ^g,  (the  eg^  of 
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Where  that  daron'd  wizard  hid  in  sly  disguise,' 
(For  so  by  certain  signs  I  knew)  had  met 
Already,  ere  my  best  speed  coiild  prevent, 
The  aidless  innocent  Lady, his  wish'd  prey. 
Who  gently  ask'd  if  he  had  seen  such  two,      480 
Supposing  him  some  neighbour,  villager. 


Chaos)  and    which    very   nSruch-  resembles  the^ 
human  ear  also,  the  hole  or  opening  of  the  ear 
being  formed  by  the  Lake  Parime.    This  I  takfe  to 
be   particularly    alluded   to  by    the    expression 
"  guided  by  mine  ear,^'  and  again  in  566  "  I  was  aU 
ear,"  and  pepfaaps  before  by  the  lady  in  lines  170 
and  203.    The  district  ia  ijuestion  is  composed  of. 
vast  plains,  (th^  lawns  of  .473)  and  tiie  474th  line 
seems  to  shew,,  from,  the  use  .of  the  term  day, 
as  contrasted  with  the  tfrai  mght,  by  which  the 
time  of  the  winter  tropic  had  been  before  desig- 
nated that,  it  was  only  in  the  summer  season  that 
the  rivtjr  took  to  tbe?ejt?«/A«  a»d  vmiiings;  the 
district  in  question  being. described  by  D'AnvJJle 
in  his  map  of  South  America,  ^  plain  land  over- 
flowed ill.  t^e.  ra/ny  (or  ,sMm»er)..s«i8Qft. .- 
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Longer  I  durst  not  stay,  but  soon  I'  guess'd 
Ye  were  the  two  she  itteaht ;  with  that'  I  sprung, 
Into  swift  flight,  till  i  had  found  you  here, 
But  further  know  I  not.     2   Bro.  O  night  and 
shades,  585 

How  are  ye  join'd  with  hell  in  triple'  knot, 
Against  th*  unarmed  weakness  of  one  virgin 

Alone  and  helpless !     2  Bro.  Is   this  the  con- 

»-. 

fidence 
You  gave  me  brother.    JEld.  JSro.  Yes,  and  keep 

it  still : 
LeaiTon  it  safely;  not  a  period  590 

Shall  be^ unsaid  foe  me.     Against  the  threats 
Of  malice  or  of  soaroery,  or  that  power 
WJiich  erriiig  aojen  call  chance,  this  I  hold  fir m, 
Virtue  may  be  assail'd  but  never  hurt. 
Surprised  ty  ijinjust, force,  but  not  inthralKd  ;  595 
Yea,  even  tbat  whiek  m^ischi^  m^nt  most  harm 
Shall  in  the  happy  trial  prove  most  gldry.      * 
But  evil  on  itself  shall  back  recoil, 
And  mix.no  more  with  goodness,  when  at  last 


"•i»»»»»»— i^>^»^"^"^" 


(599)  These  lin€§  feeem  to  refer  to  the  natural 
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GatherM  like  scum,  and  settled  to  itself,  660 

It  shall  be  in  eternal  restless  change 

Self-fed  add  self-consum'd :  if  this  fail 

The  pillar'd  firmanent  is  rottenness, 

And  earth's  base  built  on  stubble.  But  come,  let's 

on : 
Against  th'  opposing  will  and  arm  of  Heaven  605 
May  never  this  just  sword  be  lifted  up : 
But  for'that  damn'd  magician,  let  him  be  girt 


-»-fc- 


means  by  which,  in  the  end,  the  malignant  quaH- 
ties  of  the  waters  are  corrected  ;  namely  by  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  stagnancy  of  the  waters  in  le 
Jardin  de  la  Reine,  and  carrying  away,  by  the 
returning  influx  of  the  waves  of  the  sea,  the  scum 
and  sediment  and  viscous  matter  like  bird-lime 
(called  lime  twigs  in  65i)  which  had  settled  [699) 
and  collected  there  during  that  stagnancy. 

(600)  It  should  seem  from  the  term  steam,  in 
561,  that  the  fogs  over  the  Jardin  de  lar  Reine, 
when  the  waters  are  stagnant  there,  are  unusually 
dense ;  and  from  the  term  scum  used  here,  that 
they  Subside  i4ito  something  Qi  a  viscous  and 
glutinous  mass. 
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With  all  the  grisly  legions  that  troop 

Under  the  sooty  flag  of  Acheron, 

Harpyes  and  Hydras,  with  all  the  monstrous  forms 

'Twixt  Africa  and  Ind,  Til  find  him  out,         61 1 

And  force  him  to  restore  his  purchase  back 

Or  drag  him  by  the  curls,  to  a  foul  death, 

CursM  as  his  life. 

Spir.  Alas  !  good  vent'rous  youth,  615 

I  love  thy  courage  yet,  and  bold  em  prize  ; 

But  here  thy  sword  can  do  thee  little  stead  ; 

Far  other  arms  and  other  weapons  must 

Be  those  that  quell  the  n^ight  of  hellish  charms : 

He  with  his  bare  wand  can  unthread  thy  joints. 

And  crumble  all  thy  sinews.  631 
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(620)  I  apprehend  Comus's  wand  to  represent 
the  same  space  as  the  drinking^glass  in  fig  183; 
that  is  to  say,  the  Jardin  de  la  Reine,  which  on 
inspecting  that  figure  (No.  183,)  will  be  seen  to 
have  the  shape  of  a  wand ;  its  power  to  unthread 
the  joints  has  relation  to  the  weakening  effects 
of  the  fevers  which  arise  firom  the  stagnancy  of 
the  waters  in  le  Jardla  de  la  Reine.*     * 
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Eld.  Bro.  Wbj'prithee,  sUepherdj     '  ": 

S 

How  durst  thou  -then  thyself  approach  so  hear, 

As  to  itiakie  this  relatioil  ? 

•  •  • 

Spir.  Care  and  utmost  ^shifts      .    .  '        '    *    '625 


(625)  This  speech  of  the  Attendant  Spirit 
brings  again  into  view  (under  an  enigma,)  the 
substance  of  alum,  both  as  a  preventive  (secure 
from  Murprizal,  626,)  and  as  a  remedy,  fm^iii^ 
cinali  644,)  for  the  ague  and  its  concotttitant 
fevers.  The  book  before  quoted,  "^  The  History 
of  Drugs,"  in  p.  380,  among  many  other  things, 
m{ikes  this  mention  of  it :  "  Alumen  or  aluni  is 
an  acid  mineral  salt,  (boldly  a^sr^au/^  the  Necro- 
mancer's Hall,  Comus,  657,)  made  from  a  kind 
of  stones  found  in  the  quarries  of  Franfce,  Italy, 
and  England.  Among  various'  other  sorts  there 
is  the  alumen  plutne^utti,  or  feathered  alum^  (Par- 
ticularly alluded  to  in  the  378th  line  of  Comus). 
From  the^  English  ahim  is  distilled  a  water, 
called  alum  water,  which  is  good  against  ulcers 
lised  externally^  add  is  useful  in  fevers  continual 
.or  intermitting:    Therfe  \^^\s6  the  buriii  alumi 
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Ho^  to  secure  the.  Lady  from,  djiipprisal,  ' 

Brought  to  my  mind  a.  cer^niB  shepherd  lad, 
Of  small  regard  to  seeto,  yet  well  skilPd     ' 
In  ver  y virtuous  jplunt  and  healing  herb  629 

(and  hence  perhaps  the  expression  in  line  669  of 
Comus,  ,  with  Mrg^dis/rd  blade  rush  on  him). 
This  last,  persons  of  condition  commonly  wear  in 
little  bags  under  their  arm  pits  and  their  feet  to 
prevent  sweating;  (and  hence  parhaps  the  remark- 
able phrase  of  line.GiO  in  Comi,rs,  I  pursed  it  up.  J 
The  plumous  alum  is  almost  always  in  small 
fibres  or  threads  ;  (hence^  perhaps,  the  mention  of 
its  prickles  in  line  639).  Some  say  its  name  is 
derived  from  lumen,  light,  because  it  gives  a  lustre 
to  dyed  colours,  &c.  Scc.V  In  respect  of  this  last 
statement,  it  seems  to  me  very  probable  that  its 
««EA,c  is  in  fact  derived  from,  a  lumine,  since. the 
chemical  books  mention,  "  that  it  chrystallizes  ia 
greatest  quantity  on  the  side  of  a  vessel  opposite 
the  light,'*  a  lumine:  it  is  from  thetjce^  p^rh^s, 
S9id  to  be  unsightly y  in  Comus  636 ;,  but  its 
being  called  a  roo<  there^  is  merely  for  Jth^  ^urpos^. 
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That  spreads  her  verdant  leaf  to  th*  morning  ray, 
He  lov'd  me  well,  and  oft  would  beg  me  sing, 
Which  when  I  did,  he  on  the  tender  grass 
Would  sit,  and  hearken  even  to^  ecstacy, 


of  disguise,  as  calomel,  for  the  same  reason,  was 
by  Homer  called  fi^^f,  a  root,,  likewise.     **  The 
History  of  Drugs"  mentions  another  **  mineral 
salt  called  borace,  found  in  Persia,  which  is  some- 
times green  and  sometimes  t/ellow,  and  often  mixed 
with  English  alum,  which  is  difficult  to  discover/' 
This  I  take  to  be  referred  to  by  the  golden  Jlotcer 
borne  by  it  in  another  country  as  mentioned  in  641. 
The  alum  mainly  in  question  being  daiiy  trod 
upon^  alludes  to  its  being  found  among  commoa 
stones,  as  above  stated  ;  add  (finally)  its  namte  k 
only  in  a  small  degree  disguised  in  al  {in  the  word 
culled)  and    hmmony  just  following. i^tjat  wuiu, 
that  is  to  say,  al  haemony;  or  alumine.    The  be- 
ginning of  the  speech  intimataft  tiiat  the  use  of  it 
^as  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians  or  Arabians, 
(whose  principal  employ  is  that  of  shepherds,  627> 
and  who  are  generally  well  skiUediinthe  hmtw* 
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And  in  requital  ope  his  leathern  scrip, 

'Gainst  all  enchantments,  mildew,  blast,  and  damp, 

Or  ghastly  furies*  apparition  :  636 

I  purs'd  it  up,  but  little  reckoning  made. 

Till  now  that  this  extremity  compelled  : 

But  now  I  find  it  true ;  for  bv  this  means 

I  knew  the  foul  enchanter,  though  disguis'd,  640 

Entered  the  very  lime-twigs  of  his  spells, 

And  yet  came  off:  if  you  have  this  about  you, 

As  I  will  give  you  when  we  go,  you  may 

Boldly  assault  the  necromancer's  hall ; 

And  shew  me  simples  of  a  thousand  names,     643 

ledge  of  herbs  and  drugs ;  and  Cairo  (other- 
wise called  Cahira)  the  capital  of  Egypt,  seems 
to  be  obliquely  pointed  to  by  the  two  first 
words  of  the  speech :  for  it  is  a  common  prac- 
tice'  Tit  this  day  *  with  the  people  of  Cairo 
to  mix  alum  with  the  water  of  the  Nile,  in  order  to 
correct  its  unwholesomeness.  The  liability  of  the 
Egyptians  to  blindness  is  noticed  in  the  expression 
**  of  small  regard  to  see  to,"  628,  and  the  •«  History 
of  Drugs'^  mentions  that  alum- water  is  used  in 
ophthalmic  complaints.     The  63 1st  and  two  fol- 
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Telling  their  strange  and  vigorous  faculties  ; 
Amongst  the  rest  a  small  unsightly  root, 
But  of  divine  effect,  he  cuU'd  me  out ; 
The  leaf  was  darkish,  and  had  prickles  on  it, 
But  in  another  country,  as  he  said,  6M 

Bore  a  bright  golden  flow'r  but  not  in  this  soil : 
Unknown,  and  like  esteemM,  and  the  dull  swain 
Treads  on  it  daily  with  his  clouted  shoon  ; 
And  yet  more  med'cinal  is  it  than  that  Moly 
That  Hermes  once  to  wise  Ulysses  gave :         655 
He  call'd  it  Haemony,  and  gave  it  me. 
And  bad  me  keep  it  as  of  sovereign  use 

—    — ^  * 

lowing  lines  seem  to  have  relation  to  the  circum- 
stance that  the  inundation  of  the  river  which  is 
represented  by  the  Attendant  Spirit,  and  that  of  the 
Nile,  take  place  at  the  same  time  of  the  year; 
that  of  the  latter  is  always  a  subject  of  joy  in 
Egypt,  as  being  the  cause  of  its  fertility ;  and  its 
commencement  is  evidenced  by  a  more^bundant 
fall  from  the  cataracts  there,  the  noise  of  which  is 
considerable,  and  by  some  described  as  deafening. 
"The  good  angel*'  of  666,  seems  to  allude  particur 
larly  to  the  English  alum. 
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Where  if  he  be,  with  dauntless  hardihood 
And  brandished  blade  rush  on  him,  break  his  glass, 
x\nd  shed  the  luscious  liquor  on  the  ground  :  660 
But  seize  bis  wand :  though  he  and  his  curst  crew 
Fierce  sign  of  battle  make,  and  menace  high, 
Or,  like  the  sons  of  Vulcan,  vomit  smoke. 
Yet  will  they  soon  retire,  if  he  but  shrink. 
Eld.  Bro.  Thyrsis,  lead  on  apace.      Til  follow 
thee,  665 

^nd  some  good  angel  bear  a  shield  before  us. 

*   The  Scene  changes  to  a  stately  Palace^  set  out 

*  By  the  stately  palace  we  are  to  conceive  the 
wh6le  of  America:  the  deliciou^ness  of  that 
coCintry  in  general,  may  relate  to  its  abundance, 
not  in  corn  only,  but  \h  vast  varieties  of  fruits  ; 
by  the  soft  music,  ah  allusion  may  be  intended  to 
Soath  America  alone,  which' has  the  shape  of  a 
lyre  or  lute,  and  is  perpetually  uttering  sounds 
from  its  volcanoes ;  on  which  account  it  was  that 
Circe  (who  also  represents  South  America)  was 
so  often  described  as  singing ;  by  the  tables  and 
dishes,  the  various  grbupes  of  islands  m  the  West 
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with  all  manner  of  deliciousness ;  soft  Music^ 
Tables   spread  with  all   dainties.      Comus 
appears  with  his  Rabble^  and  the  Lady  set  in 
an  enchanted  Chair^  to  whom  he  offers  his 
Glass^  which  she  puts  by^  and  goes  about  to 
rise. 
Com.  Nay,  Lady,  sit;  if  H)ut  wave  this  wand, 
Your  nerves  are  all  chained  up  in  alabasteF, 
And  you  a  statue,  or  as  Daphne  was, 
Root-bound,  that  fled  Apollo.  670 


India  Gulf  may  be  referred  to,  from  their  resem- 
blance to  such  objects,  as  viewed  in  the  map ;  and 
if  we  conceive  Cuba,  the  prototype  of  Comus 
himself  (184,)  to  constitute  the  enchanted  chair, 
its  feet  at  the  east  end  of  the  island,  and  then  invert 
or  turn  upside  down  the  prototype  of  the  drinking- 
glass  of  fig.   183,  it  will  be  seen  to  resemble  a 
female,  with  her  face  situate  at  the  foot  of  the  glass, 
and  with  the  curved  top  of  such  an  ornamental 
chair  over  her  head :  the  identity   of  this  lady 
with  that  formed  by  the  outline  of  the  Bay  of 
Honduras  has  been  already  explained. 
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Lady.  Fool,  do  not  boast, 
Thou  canst  not  touch  the  freedom  of  my  mind 
With  all  thy  charms,  although  this  corporal  rind 
Thou  hast  imman^cled,  while  Heaven  sees  good. 
Com.  Why  are  you  v^x*d,  Lady  ?  why  do  you 

frown  ?  675 

Here  dwells  no  frowns,  nor  anger;  from  the^e 

gates 
Sorrow  flies  far.     Sea  here  be  all  the  pleasures 


■■         HI         ^     I  »l 


(677)  Enough  has  already  been  said  to  show  how 
aptly  the  prototype  of  Conaus  may  be  considered 
as  the  scat  of  pleasure.  In  the  teinpting  liquors 
he  offers,  we  have,  in  the  first  place,  rum,  the  par- 
ticular produce  of  the  West  Indies  ;  and  the  mul-f 
titude  of  small  islands  which  constitute  the  district 
called  le  Jardin  dc  la  Reine  (when  this  last  is  con-' 
sidered  as  forming  a  drinking-glass  as  in  fig.  18^,) 
resemble  the  sparkles  made  by  that  liquor  wheij 
mixed  with  water,  for  which  vide  that  figure :  we 
have  in  the  next  place>  I  think,  (in  the  expression 
of  689,  syrups  mixed)  an  allusion  to  shrub,  which 
last  word,  indeed,  I  take  to  be  only  a  corruptioa 
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That  fancy  can  beget  on  youthful  thoughts. 
When  the  fresh  blood  grows  lively,  and  returns 
Brisk  as  the  April  buds  in  primrose  season.      6S0 
And  first  behold  this  cordial  julep  here, 
That  flames,  and  dances  in  his  crystal  bounds. 
With  spirits  of  balm,  and  fragrant  syrups  mix'd. 
Not  that  Nepenthes,  which  the  wife  of  Thone 
In  Egypt  gave  to  Jove-born  Helena,  685 

Is  of  such  power  to  stir  up  joy  as  this. 
To  life  so  friendly,  or  so  cool  to  thirst. 
Why  should  you  be  »o  cruel  to  yourself. 
And  to  those  dainty  limbs  which  Nature  lent 
For  gentle  usage,  and  soft  delicacy  ?  690 

But  you  invert  the  covenants  of  her  trust. 
And  harshly  deal  like  an  ill  borrower 
With  that  which  you  received  on  other  terms, 
Scorning  the  unexempt  condition 
By  which  all  mortal  frailty  must  subsist,         695 
Refreshment  after  toil,  ease  after  pain, 
That  have  been  tir'd  all  day  without  repast, 


of  syrup.    This  liquor  is  further  alluded  to  by  the 
expression,  brewed  enchantments  of  line  706. 
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And  timely  rest  have  wanted  ;  but,  fair  virgin, 

This  will  restore  all  soon. 

Lady.  Twill  not,  false  traitor,  700 

^Twill  not  restore  the  truth  and  honesty 

That  thou  hast  banishM  from  thy  tongue  with 

lies. 
Was  this  the  cottage  and  the  safe  abode 
Thou  told'st  me  of?  What  grim  aspects  are  these. 
These    ugly-headed    monsters  ?       Mercy    guard 
me!  70^ 

Hence  with  thy  brew'd  inchantments,  foul  de- 
ceiver ; 
Hast  thou  betrayM  my  credulous  innocence 
With  visorM  falshood,  and  base  forgery  ? 
And  would'st  thou  seek  again  to  trap  xne  here 
With  liquorish  baits  fit  to  insnare  a  brute  ?      710 
Were  it  a  draught  for  Juno  when  she  banquets, 


(705)  Vide  the  various  shapes  of  heads,  formed 
as  well  by  the  outlines  of  the  Island  of  Cuba  as  of 
those  of  Jamaica,  St.  Domingo,  &c.  which  well 
justify  the  expression  here  used. 
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i  would  Hot  taste  thy  treasonous  ofier ;  ndife 
But  such  as  are  good  men^  can  give  good  thingii, 
And  that  which  ii^  not  good^  is  not  delicious 
To  a  well -governed  and  wise  appetite.  715 

Com.  O  foolishness  of  men  !  that  lend  their  ears 
To  those  budge  doctors  of  the  stoic  fur. 
And  fetch  their  precepts  from  the  Cynic  tub^ 
Praising  the  lean  and  sallow  abstinence. 
Wherefore  did  Nature  i>our  her  bounties  forth^  720 
With  such  a  full  and  lin withdrawing  hand, 
Covering  the  earth  with  odors,  fruits,  and  flocks^ 
Thronging  the  seas  with  spawn  innumerable. 
But  all  to  please,  and  sate  the  curious  taste  ? 
And  set  to  work  millions  of  spinning  worms,   72^ 
That  in  their  green  shops  weave  the  smoo^h'-hairM 

silk, 
To  deck  her  sons  ;  and  that  no  cornei*  might 
Be  vacant  of  her  plenty,  in  her  own  loins 
She  hutch*d  th*  all-worshipt  ore,  and  precious 

gems 

«    ■    i  I       'I  -  '         "III  I  >■     II— «^^^  ■        I «     II     II  Hi    i«         '   I      ■   I        I  ■  I    !■     Ii    !»■  >■    I    I        »!■■■■«    Ml  i»     11     I  I  " 

(729)  This  concluding  of  the  instances  of  plenty, 
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To  store  her  children  with  :  if  all  the  world    730 
Should  in  a  pet  of  temperance  feed  on  pulse, 
Drink  the  clear  stream,  and   nothing   wear  but 

frieze, 
Th'  AU-giver  would  be  unthank'd,  would  be  un- 

prais'd, 
Not  half  his  riches  known,  and  yet  despisM, 
And  we  should  serve  him  as  a  grudging  master, 
As  a  penurious  niggard  of  his  wealth,  736 

And  live  like  Nature's  bastards,  not  her  sons. 
Who  would  be  quite  surcharg'd  with  her  own 

weight 
And  strangled  with  her  waste  fertility, 

■  ■'  ..■■■,.  .1  •    I      I  I     ■     II    I ■,!        I  ..      ■  ■    I  ■*  ■  I 

by  a  mention  of  the  riches  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  points  to  the  abundance  of  gold,  silver,  and 
gems  produced  in  the  xieighbouring  country  of 
South  America. 

(738)  The  lines  from  this  to  the  746th  will 
appear  less  bombastic,  if  we  refer  them  duly  to  the 
objects  of  great  magnitude  which  they  really 
regard ;  the  first,  to  the  libration  of  the  earth  upon 
her  axis ;    the  739th  to  the  wings  formed  of  the 
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Th*  earth  cumber'd,  and  the  wing'd  air  darkt  with 
plumes,  740 

The  herds  would  over-multitude  their  lords. 
The  sea  o'er-fraught  would  swell,  and  th'  unsought 

'         diamonds 
Would  so  imblaze  the  forehead  of  the  deep, 
And  so  bestud  with  stars,  that  they  below 
Would  grow  inurM  to  light,  and  come  at  last  745 
To  gaze  upon  the  sun  with  shameless  brows. 
List,  lady,  be  not  coy,  and  be  not  cozenM 
With  that  same  vaunted  name,  Virginity. 
Beauty  is  nature's  coin,  inust  not  be  hoarded, 
But  must  be  current,  and  the  good  thereof,       750 


prototype  of  the  nightingale,  drawn  in  fig.  186, 
extending  over  the  West  India  Gulf ;  the  740th 
to  the  sign  or  constellation  Taurus,  which,  as 
shewn  io  treating  of  the  Zodiac,  has  a  main  part 
of  its  prototype  in  this  same  gulf;  the  beginning 
of  the741$»t  line,  to  those  inundations  of  these  seas, 
which,  in  former  notes, have  been  spoken  of  more 
at  large  ;  the  743rd  to  the  West  India  Gulf  again, 
j)s, being  the  prototype  of  the  Sign  Gemini  and  its 
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Consists  of  mutual  and  partaken  bliss, 
Unsavory  in  the  enjoyment  of  itself; 
If  you  let  slip  time,  like  a  neglected  rose 
It  withers  on  the  stalk  with  languished  head. 
Beauty  is  nature's  brag,  and  must  be  shown      755 
In  courts,  in  feasts,  and  high  solemnities. 
Where  most  may  wonder  at  the  workmanship  ; 
It  is  for  homely  features  to  keep  home, 
They  had  their  name  thence;  coarse  complexions 
And  cheeks  of  sorry  grain  will  serve  to  ply      76Q 
The  sampler,  and  to  tease  the  huswife's  wool. 
What  need  a  vermeil-tinctur'd  lip  for  that, 
Love  darting  eyes,  or  tresses  like  the  morn  ? 
There  was  another  meaning  in  these  gifts,    . 
Think  what  and  be  advis'd,  you  are  but  young 
yet.  765 

Lady.  I  had  not  thought  to  have  unlocked  my  lips 
In  this  unhallowed  air;  but  that  this  jugler 
Would  think  to  charm  my  judgment,  as  mine  eyes, 

constellation  of  stars  ;  and  the  746th  to  the  con- 
stant action  of  a  blazing  sun,  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  year  vertical  to  those  districts. 
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Obtruding  false  rules,  prankt  in  reason's  garb. 
I  hate  when  vice  can  bolt  her  arguments,         770 
And  virtue  has  no  tongue  to  check  her  pride. 
Impostor,  do  not  charge  most  innocent  nature, 
As  if  she  would  her  children  should  be  riotous 
With  her  abundance;  she,  good  cateress, 
Means  her  provision  only  to  the  good,  775 

That  live  according  to  her  sober  laws, 
And  holy  dictate  of  spare  temperance : 


l«H 


(774)  Good  cateress.  This  very  strange  expres- 
sion seems  to  me  to  point  to  another  remedy  as 
useful  against  the  fevers  in  question,  namely, 
caterache  or  Scolopendrium,  one  of  the  species  of 
plants  called  maiden-hair,  which  have  the  property 
of  sweetening  the  blood.  The  History  of  Drugs, 
iu  treating  of  the  caterache,  says  this  particular  sort 
of  maiden-hair  *'  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Languedoc,  Goldy-locks^  because  of  its  near  ap- 
proach to  hair  and  its  golden  colour.  It  is  pectoral, 
and  particularly  appropriated  to  diseases  of  the 
spleen/'  It  had  been  before  alluded  to,  among 
other  remedies  in  763,  tresses  like  the  mom. 
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If  every  just  mail^  that  now  pines  with  want^ 

Mad  but  a  moderate  and  beseeming  share 

Of  that  which  lewdly  pampered  luxury  78d 

Now  heaps  Upon  some  few  with  vast  excess, 

Nature's  full  blessings  would  be  well  dispensed 

In  even  unsuperfluous  proportion, 

And  she  no  whit  incumberM  with  her  store. 

And  then  the  giver  would  be  better  thankM,    785 

His  praise  due  paid ;  for  swinish  gluttony 

Ne'er  looks  to  heaven  amidst  his  gorgeous  feast, 

W  ■  ■-..■-,-■■■    --:»■-  -       le  :  ..  .  .  fin 

(787)  Whether  thid  expression,  the  swinish  glut* 
tony  that  crams  and  blasphemes  its  feeder,  may  not 
involve  some  further  evidence,  in  addition  to  that 
offered  in  the  3rd  chapter  on  Homer,  that  le  mal 
d'  Amerique,  as  De  Pauw  calls  it,  is  derived  from 
eating  the  flesh   of  the  peccary  or  Mexican  hog, 
is  for  the  reader  to  judge.     The  expressions  sen^ 
9ual  sty  (77)  and  sensual  folly  (984)  may  have  the 
same  subject  possibly  in  view  ;  and  as  these  evi- 
dences on  that  topic  are  very  modern  when  com- 
pared with  those  which  are  stated  in  the  beginning 
of  this  volunae  to  have  originally  led  to  that  con- 
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But  with  besotted  base  ingratitude 
Crams  and  blasphemes  his  feeder.     Shall  I  go  on  ? 
Or  have  I  said  enough  ?    To  him  that  dares    790 
Arm    his    profane    tongue    with    contemptuous 
words 


jecture ;  so  I  think  another  strong  modern  confir- 
mation of  that  conjecture  arises  from  the  following 
statement.     It  is  well-known  that  the  balsam  of 
copyba  (or  capivy  as  it  is  more  commonly  called) 
is  of  very  great  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  one  species 
of  the  Mai  d'  Amerique,    "  The  History  of  Drugs" 
after  stating  the  medicinal  qualities  of  it,  adds  the 
following  traditionary  fable,  which,  duly  explained, 
seems  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  for  which  I  con- 
tend.    "  The  natives  (of  South  America)  found 
out  the  virtues  of  this  balsam  by  means  of  certain 
hogs  in  those  parts,  who  presently,  when  they 
were  wounded,  would  strike  their  teeth  against 
the  trunks  of  these  trees,  from  whence  the  balsam 
would   flow   into   their    wound  ;    and   this   they 
would   continue   to  do  till  they  were  perfectly 
well." 
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Agaiqst  the  sun -clad  power  of  chastity ; 

Fain  would  I  something  say,  yet  to  what  end  ? 

Thou  hast  nor  ear,  nor  soul  to  apprehend 

The  sublime  notion^  and  high  mystery,  79^ 

That  must  be  utter'd  to  unfold  the  sage 

And  serious  doctrine  of  virginity, 

(792)  From  what  was  said  in  the  note  on  line 
421,  it  has  appeared  that  the  Peruvian  bark  has 
already  been  in  the  contemplation  of  the  poet; 
and  it  has  been  since  particularly  alluded  to  by 
the  expression  of  corporal  rind  of  673,  and  perhaps 
by  the  vermeil-tinctured  lip  of  7ti2 :    it  is  here 

again  most  specially  alluded  to,  and  in  the  79^th 

« 

and  following  lines,  but  with  so  very  marked  a 
reverence,  that  I  think  it  fit  to  imitate  the  example 
of  the  poet  and  leave  the  veil  over  it  as  I  find  it» 
In  the  conclusion  of  the  speech,  however,  by  the 
mention  of  the^amc  and  the  hrute  earth  shaking, 
the  allusion  is  distinct  enough  to  the  fires  and 
earthquakes  of  the  volcanoes  of  the  Andes  moun- 
tains of  Peru,  where  this  superlatively  useful 
remedy  is  found. 
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And  thou  art  worthy  that  thou  should'st  not  know 
More  happiness  than  this  thy  present  lot. 
Enjoy  your  dear  wit  and  gay  rhetoric,  800 

That  hath  so  well  been  taught  her  dazzling  fence. 
Thou  art  not  fit  to  hear  thyself  convincM  ; 
Yet,  should  I  try,  the  uncontrolled  worth 
Of  this  pure  cause  would  kindle  my  rapt  spirits 
To  such  a  flame  of  sacred  vehemence,  805 

That  dumb  things  would  be  mov'd  to  sympathize, 
And  the  brute  earth  would  lend  her  nerves  and 

shake. 
Till  all  thy  magic  structures  rear'd  so  high, 
Were  shattered  into  heaps  o*er  thy  false  head. 
Com.  She  fables  not ;  I  feel  that  I  do  fear         810 
Her  words  set  off  by  some  superior  power ; 
And  though  not  mortal,  yet  a  cold  shuddVing  dew 


•*Ba«i^ 


(812)  The  frequent  allusions  which  have  been 
made  passim  to  the  torpid  numbness,  which  is  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  ague,  cannot 
have  escaped  the  reader's  attention,  as  in  the 
nerves  being  all  chained  up  like  those  of  a  statue 
in  the  667th  line ;  in  the  mention  off  dumb  things 
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Dips  me  all  o^er,  as  when  the  wrath  of  Jove 

Speaks  thunder,  and  the  chains  of  Erebus 

To  some  of  Saturn's  crew.  I  must  dissemble,  815 

And  try  her  yet  more  strongly.     Come,  no  more, 

This  is  mere  moral  babble,  and  direct 

Against  the  canon  laws  of  our  foundation  ; 

I  must  not  suffer  this,  yet  'tis  but  the  lees 

And  settlings  of  a  melancholy  blood :  820 

But  this  will  cure  all  strait,  one  sip  of  this 

Will  bathe  the  drooping  spirits  in  delight 

Beyond  the  bliss  of  dreams.     Be  wise  and  taste. 

The  Brothers  rush  in  with  swords  drawUj  wrest  his 
Glass  out  of  his  hand,  and  break  it  against  the 
ground ;  his  Rout  make  sign  of  resistance,  but 
are  all  driven  in.-^The  Attendant  Spirit  comes 
in. 

Spir.  What  have  you  let  the  false  enchanter 
'scape  ? 
O,  ye  mistook  ;  ye  should  have  snatchM  his  wand 


pa«M«aw««^MM«WW^i««M>««Ma~'v'^>*^^"'***"*'^ 


in  8Q6  ;  in  a  most  particular  manner  in  this  8lSth 
line,  and  again  in  the  839th,  post. 
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And  bound  him  fast ;  without  his  rod  revers*d826 

And  backward  mutters  of  dissevering  power, 

We  cannot  free  the  lady  that  sits  here 

In  stony  fetters  fixM  and  motionless. 

Yet  stay,  be  not  disturbed  ;  now  I  bethink  me,830 

■       i  ■.■....■        !■  ■  I  I  I  I  I      '  .11  I  I  ■  ■  — • 

(830)  Now  I  bethink  me.  '  It  will  beseeu  from 
the  quotations  from  Virgil  set  out  hereafter,  that 
frequent  allusions  to  the  bark  are  made  therein  by 
the  word  inemor  alone;  that  is,  by  a  pun  upon  the 
name  of  the  Mamore,  the  river  in  South  America, 
on  which  the  bark- tree  grows ;  this  expression 
here  alludes  to  the  same  circumstance  ;  and  as  it 
has  been  above  stated,  that  the  Attendant  Spirit  or 
Shepherd,  who  is  now  speaking,  represents  that 
very  river,  it  seems  to  imply,  that  at  the  same 
time  the  bark  is  administered,  another  remedy, 
which  is  now  about  to  be  disclosed,  is  to  be  ad- 
ministered likewise.  It  has  been  shewn  in  the 
third  chapter  on  Homer,  that  theexcellent  qualities 
•  of  calomel  or  mercury  are  disguised  in  the  Odyssey 
under  an  enigma  of  the  herb  moly  ;  those  of  alum, 
in  this  mask,  under  the  enigma  upon  haemony ; 
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Some  other  means  I  have  which  may  be  us*d, 
Which  once  of  Meliboeus  old  I  learn 'd, 


those  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  under  a  disguise 
almost  amounting  to  enigma,  as  stated  in  the  note 
on  line  792.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  there- 
fore, that  a  remedy,  which  as  being  the  last  fneu- 
tioned  (and  from  what  isotherwise  said  of  it,)  should 
seem  to  be  the  most  eflPective  of  the  cures  for  the 
ague  and  its  concomitant  or  consequent  fevers 
mainly  in  question,  should  be  brought  forward 
under  the  veil  of  an  enigma  likewise.  This  re- 
medy, as  far  as  I  can  learn,  has  becomif  entirely 
obsolete  in  modern  practice,  and. confined  to  the 
use  of  painters  and  other  artists  ;  in  one  word,  it 
is  the  gum  lac.  But  though  it  forms  no  iteni  at 
present  in  the  materia  medica,  accounts  of  some 

4 

of  its  medical  qualities  still  exist  upon  record. 
The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  under  the  article 
lacca,  says  of  it,  that  *'  it  is  likewise  used  for 
medicinal  purposes :  the  stick-lac  is  the  sort  used. 
It  is  of  great  esteem  in  Germany  and  other  coun- 
tries, for  laxity  and  sponginess  of  the  guius,  pro- 

VOL.    VI.  o 
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The  soothest  shepherd  that  e'er  pip*d  on  plains, 
There  is  a  gentle  nymph  not  far  from  hence, 


ceeding  ftom  cold  or  a  scorbutic  habit ;  for  this 
use  the  lac  is  boiled  in  water,  with  the  addition  of 
a  little  alum,  which  promotes  its  solution  ;  or  a 
tincture  is  made  from  it  with  rectified  spirit :  this 
tincture  is  recommended  also  internally  in  the 
fluor  albus,  and  in  rheumatic  and  scorbutic  disor- 
ders :  it  has  a  grateful  smell,  and  not  unpleasant, 
bitterishj  astringent  taste."  The  History  of  Drugs 
so  ofiien  before  cited,  speaks  of  it  in  a  more  parti* 
cular  manner,  as  follows  :  "  The  natural  gum  lac, 
or  that  in  the  stick,  is  a  reddish  gum,  that  is  hard, 
clear,  and  transparent,  which  is  brought  us,  ad- 
hering to  little  sticks  or  reeds,  of  the  thickness  and 
length  of  one's  finger  from  the  kingdom  of  Pegu, 
whence  it  is  brought  in  quantities.  This  gum, 
according  to  the  relation  of  the  Sieur  Rousseau, 
who  was  a  long  time  in  the  Indies,  especially  in 
Persia  and  Pegu,  where  they  gather  this  gum 
lac,  says,  that  in  those  parts  there  is  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  insects,  like  our  common  flies,  that  gather 
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That  with  moist  curb  sways  the  smooth  Severn 
stream,  835 

together  the  dew  which  is  found  on  several  trees, 
after  the  same  manner  as  we  observe  our  bees  ; 
and  when  they  are  full  of  this  dew,  they  discharge 
it  upon  whatever  they  meet  with :  so  that  the  in- 
habitants of  those  places  stick  a  great  many 
branches  of  trees,  sticks  or  reeds,  as  we  do  here  in 
the  ground  for  peas  or  the  like,  to  run  upon ;  so 
that  the  flies  may  discharge  their  loads  of  dew 
upon  those  sticks,  and  the  sun  dries  them  to  a  gum 
that  is  hard,  as  we  see  it ;  which  is  not  unreason* 
able  to  suppose,  since  all  the  lac  we  have  brought 
over,  sticks  upon  different  pieces  of  wood,  and 
likewise  upon  little  reeds.  Besides,  it  is  easy  to 
see,  that  this  gum  does  not  flow  from  these  little  ^ 
pieces  of  wood,  on  which  it  is  found  sticking; 
because  there  are  no  footsteps  or  appearances  from 
whence  such  a  matter  should  proceed.  That 
which  makes  the  beauty  of  this  gum,  is  the  quan- 
-tity  of  flies  that  are  in  it ;  for  the  said  Sieur 
Rowsseau     has     assured    me,     that     the     head 

o  2 
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Sabrina  is  her  name,  a  virgin  pure  ; 
Whilom  she  was  the  daughter  of  Locrine, 


of  these  flies,  put  into  spirit  of  wine,  makes 
the  most  beautiful  red  imaginable ;  and  that 
it  was  the  tip  or  some  part  of  these  flies,  that 

« 

made     them     be     called,     with     just      reason, 
the  animal  cochineal,  and  not  the  meslic  cochineal. 
When  this  gum  is  in  perfection,  they  gather  these 
small  sticks  loaded  with  lac  which  they  keep  to 
make  a  tincture  of,   and   to  trade   with   several 
nations,  especially  with  the  Dutch  and  English, 
which  is  what  we  call  stick-lac,  or  lac  in  the  cane. 
— The  English  have  brought  into  trance  for  many 
years,  a  large  quantity  of  the  finest  gum  lac,  made 
in  the  shape  of  ears,  whence  it  has  received  the 
*  name  of  ear  gum.^*     The  same  account,  after 
repeating  that  "  the  gum  lac  comes  from  Pegu, 
adhering  to  sticks  of  the  size  of  one's  finger,  and 
thence  called  stick  lac,  and  that  it  is  the  produce 
of  certain  winged  ants  or  flies,  observes  as  to  its 
qualities,  that  it  yields  abundance  of  oil  with  some 
salt,  that  it  is  penetrating,  detersive,  promotes  per- 
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That  had  the  sceptre  from  his  father  Bruti^. 
She,  guiltless  damsel,  flying  the  mad  pursuit 


spiration,  strengthens  the  gurns^  and  resists  the 
malignity  of  humours  ;  and  in  speaking  of  its  uses 
in  the  arts,  says  that  the  fine  Venetian  lac  is  made 
with  mestic  cochineal,  which  remains  after  draw- 
ing off  the  first  carmine ;  which  substance  called 
carmine  is  in  another  part  of  the  same  history 
stated  to  be  made  from  the  mestic  cochineal/* 
This  long  quotation  being  premised,  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  go  into  very  great  length  in  ex- 
planation of  the  enigma,  which  is  contained  in 
the  passage  extending  from  the  831st  line  to  the 
947th  ;  the  answer  to  which,  as  I  apprehend,  is 
gum  lac.  Melibaeus,  (mille  bees,)  points  with 
sufficient  plainness  to  the  thousands  of  flies  like 
bees,  which  produce  that  substance.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  understand  the  story  of  Locrine,  Brute, 
and  Guendolen,  and  have  not  been  able  to  borrow 
any  lights  upon  it  from  the  wretched  composition 
'  of  the  tragedy  of  Locrine,  which  is  so  very  much 
out  of  its  place  among  the  volumes  of  Shakspeare: 
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Of  her  enraged  stepdame  Guendolen,  840 

Commended  her  fair  innocence  to  the  flood 


perhaps   the  original    legend  upon   which  it   is 
founded   might   give   more   satisfactory  informa- 
tion.    But  the  heads  of  all  the  rivers  of  Gamboge, 
Siamj  Pegu,  and  Ava,  (in  which  countries  the  lac 
is  found,)  are  near  to  each  other,  and  in  the  rainy 
season  at  the  time  of  the  summer  tropic,  (when, 
as  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Barrow  in  his  account 
of  Cochin-China,  the  coast  of  that  whole  coxmtry 
is  flooded  by  the  sea  for  a  great  distance  inlaiid^) 
those  rivers  may  flow  into  each  other,  and   that 
of  Ava  or   Pegu,  instead  of  falling  in  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  may,  by  a  cross-flowing  course,  fall  into 
the  Gulf  of  Siam ;  but,   however  that  may  be,  as 
the  little  insect  in   question,  whether  a  bee  or  a 
fly,  derives  its  name  of  cochineal,  (more  properly 
spelt  cochinille,)    from  the  country  of  Cochin- 
China,  which  produces  it ;  so,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  circumstances  regarding  the  adjoining 
country  of  Malacca  or  Malay,  being  that  the  in- 
habitants wear  a  peculiar  sort   of  little  curved 
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That  stay'd    her    flight    with    his   crossrflowing 
course. 

dagger,  called  a  creese,  I  from  thence  derive  the 
name  of  Sabrina,  quasi  a  little  sabre,  or  sabre-ina, 
with  reference  to  the  country  she  represents. 
Some  other  means,  (831,)  involves  a  pun  upon 
the  kingdom  of  Mien,  and  the  river  Menam 
which  flows  through  it,  arid  lies  directly  between 
the  rivers  of  Ava  and  Siam.  The  word  piteous 
(846,)  contains  a  pun  also  upon  the  town  of  Ptei, 
which  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  considerable 
towns  upon  the  Ava  ;  and  I  strongly  incline  to 

■ 

think  that  the  lady's  calling  for  pity  in  her  ex- 
pression of  *'  Mercy  guard  me,'*    (705,)  and  the 

m 

frequent  mention  of  supplications  being  ordained, 
(as  in  the  quotations  from  Livy  hereafter  given,) 
involve  a  like  pun  upon  the  name  of  this  town  of 
Ptei.  Oft  at  eve,  (853,)  contains  a  pun  likewise 
upon  the  name  of  Ava  itself.  The  ambrosial  or 
everlasting  oils,  (850,)  allude  to  the  circumstance 
that  three  out  of  the  four  rivers  above  named, 
have  their  first  sources  abqut  the  region  of  the 
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The  water-nymphs  that  in  the  bottom  playM, 
Held  up  their  pearled  wrists  and  took  her  in, 


tropic  of  Cancer,  the  position  of  which  is  immor- 
tal  in  its  nature.  Lack,  (855,)  unlock^  (862,) 
lake,  (875,)  look,  (881,  and  990,)  locks,  (892,) 
are  all  enigmatical  allusions  to  the  name  of  lac  ; 
while  carol  and  rustic  lays,  (859,)  warbled  song, 
(864,)  adjuring  verse,  (868,)  are  expressions 
which  enigmatically  point  to  the  two  principal 
towns  of  Toud-song  and  Tarem-song,  bordering 
upon    the   large   district  of  Brahm-Song,   all* of 

which  lie  contiguous  to  the  head  of  the  river  Ava, 

* 

(one  of  the  branches  of  which  river  towards  its 
head  is  called  Zac-tora)  and  are  situate  imme- 
diately between  the  country  of  Ava  and  India 
Prciper,  to  which  latter  Brahm-Song  is  a  sort  of 
dependency  ;  and,  if  it  be  recollected  that  India  is 
the  prototype  of  the  Sign  Virgo,  that  circumstance 
will  explain  the  remarkable  expressions  contained 
in  the  S65th  and  866th  lines.  Finally,  by  the 
frequpntly-repeated  mention  of  listen,  (871,  876, 
S77z  899)  there  seems  to  be  a  special  allusion  to 


Bearing  her  strait  to  aged  Nereus'  hall,  843 

Who,  piteous  of  her  woes,  rear'd  her  lank  head, 

ear-lac  in  particular. — To  go  back  for  a  moment 
to  the  beginning  of  this  speech,  though  1  should 
ipcline  to  think,  from  the  word  mutters  of  the 
897th  line,  that  it  is  intended  to  intimate  that 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  release  of  the  lady,  (or 
putting  an  end  to  the  stagnancy  of  the  waters  in 
le  Jardin  de  la  Reine,)  might  be  the  river  Mamore, 
(known  also  by  the  name  of  Mateira,)  taking  a 
backward  course  over  the  plains  about  the  Lake 
Parime,  (rather  than  directly  down  the  Amazon,) 
and  so  giving  a  new  impulse  to  tlie  waters  in  the 
West  India  Gulf ;, yet  by  the  reversal  of  Comus's 
rod  mentioned  in  the  preceding  line,  I  apprehend 
that  by  the  expression  **  backward  mutters/' 
there  is  another  special  allusion  to  the  country 
producing  the  gum  lac,  and  thereby  to  that 
substance  itself;  for  the  countries  of  Ava,  Pegu, 
and  Cochin-China  that*  produce  the  lac,  lie  nearly 
in  the  antimeridian  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  at  the 
other  side  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer  (considered  as  a 
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And  gave  her  to  his  daughters  to  imbathe 
In  nectarM  la  vers  strewed  with  asphodil. 
And  through  the  porch  and  inlet  of  each  sense 
Dropped  in  ambrosialoils  till  she  revived,  850 
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line  and  not  a  circle,)  the  line  of  which  tropic  has 
been  stated  to  constitute  Comus's  rod.    His  wand, 
mentioned  in   the    line    next    before,   has   been 
before  said  to  have  its  prototype  in  that  same 
Jardin  de  la  Reine  so  often  before  nientioned, 
'  which  has  in  fact  the  shape  of  a  wand ;  and  by 
the   broihers   snatching   it  is   to   be   understood 
the  waves  of  the  sea  in  the  West  India  Gulf, 
again  rushing  in  among  the  islands  of  that  Jardin 
de  la  Reine,  and  putting  an  end  to  the  stagnancy 
of  the  waters  there. 

(834)  This  expression  of  the  Attendant  Spirit, 
in  speaking  of  Sabrina,  she  is  '^not  far  from 
hence**  is  geographically  correct;  for  she  lies 
nearly  under  the  same  line  of  longitude,  but  in  the 
antimeridian  of  Cuba,  and  in  the  same  line  of 
latitude,  adjoining  like  Cuba  to  the  tropic  of 
Cancer,  as  stated  in  a  former  note. 
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And  underwent  a  quick  immortal  change, 
Made  goddess  of  the  river.     Still  she  retains 
Her  maidep  gentleness,  and  oft  at  eve 
Visits  the  herds  along  the- twilight  meadows, 
Helping  all  urchin  blasts  and  ill-luck  signs      855^ 
That  the  shrewd  meddling  elf  delights  to  make. 
Which  she  with  precious  viaFd  liquofs  heals. 
For  which  the  shepherds  at  their  festivals 
Carol  her  goodness  loud  in  rustic  lays, 
And  throw  sweet  garland  wreaths  into  her  stream, 
Of  pansies,  pinks,  and  gaudy  daffodils.  861 

And,  as  the  old  swain  said,  she  can  unlock 
The  clasping  charm,  and  thaw  the  numbing  spell, 
If  she  be  right  invokM  with  warbled  song  ; 
For  maidenhood  she  loves,  and  will  be  swift    S65 
To  aid  a  virgin,  such  as  was  herself, 
In  hard-besetting  need  :  this  will  I  try, 
And  add  the  pow'r  of  some  adjuring  verse. 

Song. 
Sabrina  fair, 

Listen  where  thou  art  sitting  870 

Under  the  glassy;  cool,  translucent  wave. 


'\ 
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In  twisted  braids  of  lilies  knitting 

The  loose  train  of  thy  amber- dropping  hair  ; 

Listen  for  dear  honor's  sake, 

Goddess  of  the  silver  lake.  676 

,  Listen  and  save. 
Listen  and  appear  to  us 
In  name  of  great  Oceanus, 


(872)  Under.  This  expression  relates  I  appre- 
hend to  Sabrina's  being  situate  at  the  antimeridiian 
of  the  Attendant  Spirit,  i.  e.  in  the  eastern 
hemisphere  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe. 

(877)  The. numerous  invocations  to  sea  gods 
and  goddesses  contained  in  this  and  the  following 
lines,  may  have  a  reference  to  the  circumstance 
above  noticed,  that  the  countries  of  Cocbin- 
China,  Pegu,  and  Malacca  represented  by  Sabrina, 
are  inundated  by  the  sea  for  a  part  of  the  year  as 
mentioned  in  a  former  note.  That  Cochin-China 
is  particularly  alluded  to  appears  from  Sabrina's 
mention  of  her  chariot  or  coach,  (902)  to  which 
there  had  been  before  an  oblique  allusion  by  the 
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By  th*  earth  shaking  Neptune's  mace, 

And  Tetbys'  grave  majestic  pace,  880 

By  hoary  Nereus"  wrinkled  look, 

And  the  Carpathian  wizard's  hook, 

By  scaly  Triton's  winding  shell, 

And  old  sooth-saying  Glaucus'  spell, 

By  Leucothea's  lovely  hands,  885 

And  her  son  that  rules  the  strands. 

By  Thetis'  tinsel-slipper'd  feet. 

And  the  songs  of  Sirens  sweet, 

By  Parthenope's  dear  tomb. 

And  fair  Ligaea's  golden  comb,  890 

Wherewith  she  sits  on  diamond  rocks, 

Sleeking  her  soft  aljiuring  locks, 

By  all  the  nymphs  that  nightly  dance 

Upon  thy  streams  with  wily  glance, 

Rise,  rise,  and  heave  tljy  rosy  head  895 

From  thy  coral-paven  bed, 

- —  ■  i_  -  ■        — — ~ 

term  cosmd  in  line 747.  The  term  /ay*  in  859,  and 
its  synonymes  verse^  song^  and  carols  allude  to  the 
kingdom  of  Laos,  which  fojtms  a  part  of  Cochin- 
China. 
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And  bridle  in  thy  headlong  wave, 
Till  thou  our  summons  answered  have* 

Listen  and  save 

Sabrina  rises,  attended  hy    Water-nymphs,    and 

sings. 
By  the  rushy  fringed  bank,  900 

Where  grows  the  willow  and  the  ozierdank, 

My  sliding  chariot  stays, 
Thick  set  with  agat,  and  the  azure  sheen 
Of  turkis  blue  and  em'rald  green 

That  in  the  channel  strays ;  90^ 

Whilst  from  off  the  waters  fleet 
Thus  I  set  my  printless  feet 
O'er  the  cowslip's  velvet  head, 
That  bends  not  as  I  tread  ; 

Gentle  swain  at  thy  request  910 

Tarn  here. 
Spir.  Goddess  dear, 
We  implore  thy  powerful  hand 
To  undo  the  charmed  band 

Of  true  virgin  here  distrest,  915 

Through  4he  force  and  through  the  wile, 
Of  unblest  enchanter  vile. 
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Sahr.  Shepherd,  'tis  my  office  best 

To  help  ensnared  chastity  : 

Brightest  Lady,  look  on  me  920 

Thus  I  sprinkle  on  thy  breast 

Drops  that  from  my  fountain  pure, 

I  have  kept  of  precious  cure, 

Thrice  upon  thy  finger's  tip, 

Thrice  upon^  thy  rubied  lip  ;  925 

Next  this  marble  venom'd  seat 

SmearM  with  gums  of  glutinous  heat, 

I  touch  with  chaste  palms  moist  and  cold ; 

Now  the  spell  hath  lost  its  hold ; 

(924)  There  may  be  here,  perhaps,  an  allusion 
to  the  stick-lac  in  particular,  from  its  having  the 
shape  of  fingers  :  in  the  terms,  rubied  Hp^  to  its 
red  colour;  in  927?  an  allusion  to  it,  nominatim,  as  a 
gum  ;  ami  lastly,  in  the  expressions  lost  Us  hold^ 
929  ;  never  miss^  9S5  ;  and  in  the  repeated  depre- 
cation of  mischiefs  in  the  twelve  following  lines, 
there  seems  by  their  negations,  to  be  a  reference 
to  the  lacking  or  wanting  things,  and  thereby  to 
th%  nam^  of  the  substance  in  question. 
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And  I  must  haste  ere  morning  hour  930 

To  wait  in  Amphitrite's  bow*r, 

Sabrina  descends^  and  the  Lady  rises  out  of  her  seat. 

Spir.  Virgin,  daughter  of  Locrine, 

Sprung  of  old  Anchises'  line, 

May  thy  brimmed  waves  for  this 

Their  full  tribute  never  miss  935 

From  a  thousand  petty  rills, 

That  tumble  down  the  snowy  hills  : 

Summer  drought  or  singed  air      . 

Never  scorch  thy  tresses  fair. 

Nor  wet  October's  torrent  flood  940 

Thy  molten  crystal  fill  with  mud ; 

May  thy  billows  roll  ashore 

The  beryl  and  the  golden  ore ; 

May  thy  lofty  head  be  crownM 

With  many  a  tow'r  and  terras  round, .  945 

(936)  It  may  be  seen,  on-inspecting  the  map, 
that  there  are  multitudes  of  small  streams  that  fall 
into  the  rivers  of  Ava,  Pegu,  and  Siam  about  the 
heads  of  their  course. 

(945)  There  is  in  this  line  an  aliusion  to  Mount 
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And  here  and  there,  thy  banks  upon, 

With  groves  of  myrrh  and  cinnamon. 

Come,  Lady,  while  Heaven  lends  us  grace, 

Let  us  fly  this  cursed  place, 

Lest  the  sorcerer  us  entice  950 

With  some  other  new  device : 

Not  a  waste  or  needless  sound. 

Till  we  come  to  holier  ground ; 

I  shall  be  your  faithful  guide 

Through  this  gloomy  covert  wide,  955 

And  not  many  furlongs  thence 

Is  your  father's  residence, 

Where  this  night  are  met  in  state. 

Many  a  friend  to  gratulate 

Taurus  upon  a  branch  of  which,  as  extending 
throughout  Asia,  the  kingdoms  of  Ava,  Pegu, 
Siam,  and  Laos,  where  the  lac  is  found,  are 
situate. 

(958)  It  might  appear  at  firstsightthattheexpres- 
sion  o{ this  night  (whichimpliesthe  sun  being  in  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn,)  involves  a  contradiction  to 
the  explanations  offered  in  the  preceding  notes ;  but, 

VOL.  VI.  P 
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His  wished  presence,  and  beside  960 

All  the  swains  that  near  abide, 

With  jigs,  and  rural  dance  resort ; 

We  shall  catch  them  at  their  sport, 

And  our  sudden  coming  there 

Will  double  all  their  mirth  and  chear ;  965 

Come  let  us  haste,  the  stars  grow  high, 

But  night  sits  monarch  yet  in  the  mid-sky. 


on  the  contrary  (it  being  recollected  where  the 
prototype  of  the  Peer  is  situate,  i.  e.  on  the  Ama- 
zon), the  meeting  him  in  state  would  rather  seem 
to  imply  a  stagnancy,  as  supposed  during  the 
winter  months ;  for  it  is  not  till  the  coiQing  of 

# 

the  brothers,  (or  the  union  of  the  West  India  Gulf 
>vith  the  inundations  at  the  top  of  South  Ame- 
rica,) that  the  summer  takes  place,  and  that  is 
evidenced  by  their  sudden  coming  having  the 
effect  of  doubling  all  the  mirth  and  chear  by  the 
great  brilliancy  of  the  sun  at  that  time :  and  that 
has  not  yet  taken  place,  as  is  proved  by  the  967th 
line. 


^11 

*  The  Scene  changes^  presenting  Ludlow 
Town  and  the  President's  Castle ;,  then  come 
in  Country '  dancers^  after  them  the  At- 
tendant Spirit^  with  the  two  Brothers  and  the 
Lady, 


*  As  the  prototype  of  the  Peer  has  been  fixed 
about  the  middle  of  the  course  of  the  Amazon, 
looking  north  (vide  fig.  181),  we  are  there  to  look 
for  Ludlow  town  (or  the  low  plains)  where  the 
waters  stagnate  .in  the  season  which  is  free  frbm 
the  inundation :  the  country -dancers  would  seem 
to  point  to  the  multitude  of  rivers  in  the  interior 
of  South  America  when  swelled  by  the  melting  of 
the  ice  from  the  Andes,  the  first  cause  of  the 
inundations,  which  inundations, however,  are  after- 
wards extended  immeasurably  by  the  particular 
junction  of  the  river  Mamore  (the  Attendant  Spirit) 
and  the  waters  of  the  West  India  Gulf,  (the  Two 
Brothers  and  the  Lady),  probably  through  the 
medium  of  the  several  mouths  of  the  river  Oroo- 
noko. 

p  2 
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Song, 

Spir.  Back,  shepherds,  back,  enough  your  play. 

Till  next  sunshine  holiday ; 

— 

(96S)  This  and  the  following  lines  of  the  second 
song  allude  to  the  recoil  that  takes  place  (further 
alluded  to  by  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  name  of  the 
God  Mercury,  spfM^g^  as  derived  from  spfJUl  a  stop) 
when  the  WestlndiaGulf  will  hold  nomore,  (which 
may  be  one  cause,  perhaps,  of  the  hurricanes  te 
which  that  gulf  is  so  remarkably  subject)  by  which 
recoil^  the  union  of  the  father  and  mother  would 
take  place  with  their  children  ;  the  prototypes  of 
all  of  them  are  assigned  above,  except  that  of  the 
Peer's  lady ;  ^he  has  hers,  as  drawn  in 

Fig.  187, 
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Herelje  without  duck  or  nod  970 

Other  trippings  to  be  trod 

Of  lighter  toes,  and  such  court  guise 

As  Mercury  did  first  devise 

With  the  mincing  Dryades 

On  the  lawns,  and  on  the  leas.  97 £^ 

This  second  Song  presents  them  to  their  Father 

and  Mother. 

Noble  Lord  and  Lady  bright, 

I  have  brought  ye  new  delight ; 

Here  behold,  so  goodly  grown, 

Three  fair  branches  of  your  own ; 

Heaven  hath  timely  tried  their  youth,  980 

on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Amazon,  looking  south, 
and  situate  a  little  above  the  prototype  of  the  Peer 
himself,  as  drawn  in  fig.  ISl. 

(976)  From  the  brightness  mentioned  here,  and 
the  new  delight  of  the  next  line,  we  are  to  under- 
stand that  summer,  with  all  its  brilliancy,  is  now 
come. 

(980)  This  line  implies  that  the  brothers  form  a 
sign  in  the  heavens,  the  Gemini. 
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Their  faith,  their  patience,  and  their  truth,  * 
And  sent  them  here  through  hard  assays 
With  a  crown  of  deathless  praise. 
To  triumph  in  victorious  dance 
O'er  sensual  folly  and  intemperance. 


98j 


••■^ 


(98^)  The  crown  alluded  to  here  is  drawn  in 

Fig.  188, 


Cr 

6  " 


/t3 


O    A 


and  comprizes  (according  to  its  prototype)  the 
whole  gulf  of  the  West  Indies  ;  the  children  are 
sent  with  it,  because  their  prototypes  are  consti- 
tuted by  the  same  identical  space. 


£15 


The  Dances  ended^  the  Spirit  epiloguizes, 

Spir.  To  the  ocean  now  I  fly, 
And  those  happy  climes  that  lie 


(986)  As  the  fables  mentioned  in  this  epilogue 
of  the  Attendant  Spirit  have  no  absolute  connec- 
tion with  that  part  of  the  subject  of  the  poem, 
which  has  been  mainly  considered  above,  all  that 
is  necessary  to  observe  upon  the  epilogue  is,  that 
besides  the  general  reference  which  it  undoubtedly 
has  to  South  America,  it  seems  also  by  the  men- 
tion of  gardens  (as  alluding  obliquely  to  le  Jardin 
de  la  Reine ;)  golden^  (to  the  gold-producing 
country  of  Mexico  ;)  flowers^  (to  the  neighbouring 
country  of  Florida;)  ears^  (to  the  ear-laq;)  queen 
(to  the  quina,  or  quinquina;)  and  by  the  mention 
of  twins  (as  alluding  to  the  sign  of  Gemini ;)  to 
involve  an  artful  and  disguised  recapitulation  of 
all  the  principal  subjects  of  the  poem. 

To  all  the  editions  of  this  poem  there  is  prefixed 
a  letter  of  dedication  (printed  below)*  as  to  which 
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Where  day  never  shuts  his  eye, 
Up  in  the  broad  fields  of  the  sky : 


I  consider  the  name  of  the  party  to  whom  it  is 
addressed,  ^t he  Lord  Brackly,  heir  of  Lord  Bridg* 
water,  to  contain    an   oblique    intimation,    that 


*  To  the  Right  Honourable  John  Lord  Viscount  Brackly, 
Son  and  Heir  Jpparent  to  the  Earl  of  Bridgwater,  Sfc. 

My  Lobp, 

This  poem,  which  received  its  firal  occasion  of 
birth  from  yourself  and  others  of  your  noble  family,  and 
much  honour  from  your  own  person  in  the  performance, 
*now  returns  again  to  make  a  final  dedication  of  itself  to 
you.  Although  not  openly  acknowledged  by  the  author, 
yet  it  is  a  legitimate  offspring,  so  lovely  and  so  much  de- 
sired, that/ the  oftfsn  copying  it  hath  lired  my  pen,  to  give 
my  several  friends  satisfaction,  and  brought  me  to  a  ne- 
cessity of  producing  it  to  the  public  view ;  and  now  to 
offer  it  up  in  all  rightful  devotion  to  those  fair  hupe^  and 
rare  endowments  of  your  much  promising  youth,  which 
give  a  full  assurance,  to  all  that  know  you,  of  a  future 
excellence.     Live,  sweet  Lord,  to  be  the  honour  of  your 
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There  I  suck  the  liquid  air  990 

All  amidst  the  gardens  fair 

brackish  water,  or  bilgewater,  (as  brackish  water 
is  often  called)  is  the  basis  of  all  the  enigmas  of 
the  poem,  being  the  legitimate  cause  of  the  dis- 
eases in  question  there  ;  though  (as  insinuated  in 

the  second  passage  of  the  dedication)  not  com- 

^^        « 
monly  imagined  to  be  so.      The  names  of  the 

other  chief  persons  who  presented  the  mask,  the 
E^ertons,  if  supposed  to  be  derived  from  aigre, 
may  suggest  the  ssmie  idea  as  that  of  Brackly ; 
and  the  name  of  Lawes  subscribed  to  the  dedica- 
tion, involves  a  sort  of  pun  upon  Lues,  the  gene- 
ral name  for  any  infectious  fever.     The  Mask's 

IWl-r  I  _        •* L ^_^LJi_^ ^^^ -    -^ 

name;  and  receive  this  as  your  own^  from  the  hands  of 
him,  who  hath,  by  many  favours^  been  long  obliged  to 
your  most  honoured  parents^  and  as  in  this  representation 
jour  Attendant  Thyrsis^  so  now  in  all  real  expression. 

Your  faithful  and  most  obedient  Servant, 

H.  LAWES. 
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Of  Hesperus,  and  his  daughters  three 
That  sing  about  the  golden  tree: 

having  been  presented  on  Michaelmas  night,  has 
relation  to  the  circumstance  that  the  most  import- 
ant incidents  recorded  in  it,  occur  at  that  season 
of  the  year;  as  the  waters,  before  stagnant  and 
corrupt,  then  begin  to  produce  their  ill  effects 
upon  the  countries  on  which,  by  the  summer 
floods,  they  may  have  been  scattered.  Thus  have 
1  endeavoured  to  shew,  that  at  the  time  when 
this  poem  was  written,  a  substance  was  well  known 
in  the  Materia  Medica,  and  commonly  and  uni- 
versally applied  for  the  cure  of  the  most  fatal 
and  most  horrible  diseases  with  which-suffering 
humanity  is  afflicted,  though  in  modern  times 
(to  repeat  what  is  before  observed,)  so  far  as  I 
can  learn,  it  is  fallen  into  utter  disuse.  It  will 
be  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  remaining 
pages  of  this  volume  to  shew,  that  it  was  used 
likewise  for  the  same  purposes  in  the  most  ancient 
times  known.  Whether  in  the  east,  from  whence 
this    substance  comes,    and  where   its    virtues, 
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Along  the  crisped  shades  and  bowers 
Revels  the  spruce  and  jocund  spring,  995 

The  graces  and  the  rosy-bosom'd  hours, 
Thither  all  their  bounties  bring  : 


one  would  suppose,  would  last  cease  to  be 
remembered,  it  may  still  be  used  medicinally,  it  is 
not  in  my  power  to  state.  It  is  certain  that  they 
have  vs^rious  remedies  for  particular  complaints 
in  common  use  in  different  parts  of  Asia,  which 
are  either  unknown  in  Europe,  or  having  been 
known  there,  are  abandoned.  The  note  below 
gives  an  instance  or  two.* 

^  Sir  Everard  Home>  in  his  Treatise  on  Ulcers  in  the 
Legs,  vol.  i.,  p.  260;  expresses  himself  as  follows  :  ^^  In 
the  East  Indies  the  application  in  this  stage  of  the  ring- 
worm^  is  vinegar  saturated  with  borax.  The  natives 
employ  the  juice  of  some  plants  which  is  sold  as  a  secret 
medicine.  It  is  made  by  an  Hindoo  doctor  at  Vizagapa- 
tarn,  and  sold  at  the  different  presidencies  in  India.  This 
medicine  is  of  a  very  acrid  nature,  giving  the  patient  ex- 
cruciating pain^  but  removes  the  disease  in  a  very  short 
time." 
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That  there  eternal  summer  dwells 

And  west-winds  with  musky  wing 

About  the  cedarn  alleys  fling  1000 

Nard  and  Cassia's  balmy  smelk. 


ADOther  instance  may  be  given  in  tlie  gin-sem,  gin- 
seng, or  ging-sing  planr^  which,  ihough  in  universal 
medical  use  in  China,  is  with  us  abandoned,  if  not 
despised.  Of  this  plant  I  find  the  following  accounts  in  a 
Letter  from  PSre  Jartoux  (one  gf  Les  Lettres  Edifiantes) 
to  the  Procurator-general  of  the  Missions  of  India  and 
China  at  Paris.     Dated  Peking,  12th  April,  1711.     "  The 

0 

map  of  Tartary,  which  we  are  now  drawing  by  the  Empe- 
ror's order,  procured  us  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  famous 
plant  ginseng,  so  highly  valued  in  China,  and  so  little 
known  in  Europe.  [Here  is  inserted  the  following  note  of 
Mr.  Lockman  the  translator,  viz. :  '  We  are  told  that 
among  the  presents  which  the  embassadors  of  Siam  pre- 
sented to  the  King  of  France,  there  was  a  considerable 
quantity  of  gin-seng.  At  that  time  the  gin-seng  was  little 
known  in  Europe :  it  is  mentioned  by  Father  Martinius  in 
bis  Atlas^  and  by  Father  Kircher  in  his  China  Illustrata. 
According  to  the  former,  the  Japoneze  call  the  gin-seng 
nisi,  in  their  language.  Father  Tochard  also  speaks  of  it 
in  his  first  voyage.     He  declares  that  gin  implies  man,  and 
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Iris  there  with  humid  bow, 

Waters  the  odorous  banks,  that  blow 

Flowers  of  more  mingled  hue 

Than  her  purfled  scarf  can  shew,  1005 


seng  signifies  either  to  kill  or  care^  according  as  it  is  pro- 
nounced ;  that  it  is  so  called^  because  this  root  is  sometimes 
shaped  like  a  man^  and  causes  good  or  bad  effects  accord- 
ing as  it  is  administered.  In  the  embassy  of  the  Dutch  to 
China,  where  mention  is  made  of  the  gin*seng,  it  is  also 
observed  that  the  Japoneze  call  it  nisi ;  that  it  was  named 
gin-seng,  from  its  being  shaped  like  a  man  who  straddles 
out  bis  legs,  termed  by  the  Chinese  gin,  &c.  Lastly, 
Father  Le  Compte,  in  his  Memoirs  of  China^  writes  it* 
gin-sem ;  gin,  says  he,  signifies  man,  and  sem  a  plant  or 
simple :  as  though  we  should  say,  the  human  simple,  or 
the  simple  which  resembles  man.  Travellers  who  interpret 
these  words  differently  should  be  excused,  as  they  were 
not  acquainted  with  the  force  and  power  of  the  Chinese 
characters,  which  alone  denote  the  true  signification  of 
words.*]  About  the  end  of  July  1709,  we  arrived  at  a 
village  distant  but  four  short  leagues^ frQm  the  kingdoqi  of 
Corea,  and  inhabited  by  Tartars  called  Calca-tatze ;  one  of 
those  Tartars  went  and  fetched  from  the  neighbouring 
mountains  four  plants  of  gin-seng,  and  brought  them  to  us, 


/ 
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That  there  eternal  summer  ^     ' 
And  west-winds  with  m'      ^  true) 
About  the  cedarn  all''    -^es, 
Nard  and  Cassia'?  '^pis  oft  reposes, 


Another  in       A^A'^f-    I  took  one  ©f  them  ,at  random, 
seng,   or   -  ^'"^  /^t/re  of  it  in  its  whole  dimensions  as  well  as 

medic«»'  J'^  co0  whereof  I  now  send  you,  which  will  be 

i//  ^ 
das'-     r'lsi  i^^  close  of  this  letter. 

I        f^P^  0iost  skilful  physicians  in  China  have  writ  whole 
^  concerning  the  properties  of  this  plant;  it  is  in- 
^^tjed  into  most  of  the  medicines    administered  by 
.^^  to  persons  of  distinction,  it  being  of  too  high  a 
p^/ce  for  the  common  people.    The  Chinese  declare  it  \o 
be  a  sovereign  remedy  where  persons  are  brought  very  low 
by  excessive  fatigue  cither  of  mind  or  body:  they  add, 
that  it  dissolves   phlegm ;    cures   the  pleurisy,  and  any 
weakness  upon  the  lungs;  stops  vomitings;   strengthens 
the  orifice  of  the  stomach,  and  creates  an  appetite ;  it 
likewise  dispels  the  spleen  and  vapours ;  relieves  in  short- 
ness of  breath,  by  strengthening  the  stomach ;  gives  vigour 
to  the  animal  spirits,  and  produces  lympha  in  the  blood: 
lastly,  it  is  of  use  in  vertigos  and  dizziness  of  sight,  and 
prolongs  the  life  ot*  old  men, 

*'  We  may  natuvally  siipp .  e  that  the  Chinese  and  Tar- 
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well  of  his  deep  wound  loio 

^  soft,  and  on  the  ground 
I  Assyrian  queen ; 
above  in  spangled  sheen 


tars  would  not  esteem  this  root  so  prodigiously^  if  it  did 
not  constantly  produce  the  happiest  effects :  eyeo  persons 
in  good  health  often  take  it  to  invigorate  their  strength. 
I  am  persuaded  that  this  plant,  in  the  bands  of  Europeans 
well  skilled  in  pharmacy,  would  be  an  excellent  medicine, 
if  they  had  but  enough  of  it  to  make  the  proper  experi- 
ments ;  to  examine  its  nature  chemically ;  and  to  admi- 
nister the  due  quantities,  agreeably  to  the  species  of  dis^ 
order  or  disease  it  might  help  to  cure." 

[P^re  Jartoux  then  proceeds  to  state  several  cases  in 
which  the  benefrcial  effects  of  the  gin-seng  root  were  proved 
by  himself,  and  that  within  an  hour  after  eating  it,  raw 
Hnd  unprepared;  and  then,  shortly  noticing  how  it  is 
usually  prepared  and  administered,  he  adds :]  ^'  The 
places  where  the  gin-seng  grows  are  totally  separated  from 
the  province  of  Quan-tong,  called  Leatong  in  our  ancient 
maps,  by  a  barrier  of  wooden  stakes  encompassing  all  that 
province,  and  round  which  soldiers  are  patrolling  perpetu* 
,  ally,  to  keep  the  Chinese  from  going  out  and  gathering 
this  root.    Nevertberless^  thoi^h  the  utmost  vigilance  is 
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Celestial  Cupid  her  fam'd  son,  advanced, 
Holds  his  dear  Psyche  sweet  intranc'd,  1015 

After  her  wand'ring  labors  long, 
Till  free  consent  the  gods  among, 

used  on  this  occasion,  yet  a  thirst  of  gain  prompts  the 
Chinese  (sometimes  to  the  number  of  two  or  three  thou* 
sand)  to  enter  these  deserts  secretly,  though  they  run  the 
hazard  of  beingenslaved,  and  consequently  of  losing  the  fruit 
of  their  labour,  in  case  they  happen  to  be  discovered  ekher 
coming  out  of  that  province  or  going  into  it.  The  Emperor 
desiring  that  the  Tartars  should  reap  the  profit,  preferably 
to  the  Chinese,  had  ordered  (in  1 709)  ten  thousand  of  the 
former  to  go  and  gather  all  the  gin-seng  they  could  find, 
upon  condition  that  each  of  them  should  give  his  Majesty 
two  ounces  of  the  best." 

[P^re  Jartoux  then  states  the  order  which  is  observed 
by  this  army  of  botanists,  in  the  course  of  which  the  trans- 
lator, Mr.  Lockman,  gives  a  note  of  his  own,  viz. :  ^'A 
very  particular  account  is  given  of  the  nature  and  qualities 
of  this  plant,  and  the  several  distempers  it  cures,  in  Father 
'  Du  Haiders  large  Account  of  Chioa.^  It  is  there  observed, 
that  this  root  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  human  figure, 
.  and  is  of  a  spirituous  nature ;  and  another  author^  quoted 
in  Father  Du  Halde*s  Description,  says,  that  this  root  has 
the  hands,  feet^^  face,  and  eyes  of  a  man,  and  abounds  veiy 
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Make  her  his  eternal  bride, 

And  from  her  fair  unspotted  side 

Two  blissful  twins  are  to  be  born,  1 020 

Youth  and  Joy ;  so  Jove  hath  sworn. 

much  in  spirits/'    Abfiong  the  diseases  enumerated  by  the 
translator  io  which  the  gin-seng  is  beneficial^  he  observes 
that  it  is  of  great  service  against  melancholy  and  sinking  of 
the  spirits;  palpitation  of  the  hearty  attended  with  sweating; 
fevers  caused  by  adecay  of  thespirits ;  consumptionsattended 
with  spitting  of  blood ;  and|  finally^  in  malignant  fevers.  The 
gin-seng^  according  to  the  Chinese  botanists^  seems  to  be 
the  ipuch-sought-for  panacea:  it  pays  a  high  duty  to  the 
Emperor^  and  the  defrauding  him  of  any  part  of  it  is  made 
death :  it  comes  to  Pekin  from  several  places^  as  Leotong, 
Corea,  Northern  Tartary,  and  Japan].    Pfere  Jartoux  after 
describing  some  varieties  of  the  plant,  further  says,  I  do  not 
know  why  the  Chinese  call  it  gio  seng,  i.  e.  the  resemblance 
of  a  man ;  not  having  seen  any  one  resembling  ever  so  little 
the  human  figure ;  and  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  search  for 
it,  assured  me  that  they  never  met  with  any  more  (among 
the  plants  in  question)  of  such  as  resemble  the  human 
shape,  than  among  the  olher  roots,  which  chance  some- 
times throws  into  fantastical  forms.    The  Tartars  call  it 
ixiore  justly  Orhota,  i.  e.  the  first  of  plants. 
VOL.    VI.  Q 
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But  now  my  task  is  smoothly  done, 

I  can  fly,  or  I  can  run 

Quickly  to  the  green  earth's  end, 

Where  the  bowM  welkin  slow  doth  bend,       1025 


There  is  a  favourable  account  of  this  plant  in  the  history 
of  Siaai,  vol.  2  of  Harris's  Voyages,  p,  187  ;  and  P^re  le 
Comte,  who  like  P^re  Jartoux  was  a  tnissionaiy  to  China, 
speaks  most  highly  of  its  virtues*    Mr.  Bell,  however,  (of 
Antermony)  in  his  Travels,  p.  353,  does  not  speak  of  it  in 
such  exalted  terms.    His  words  are  these :  **  I  cannot  but 
take  notice,  on  this  occasion,  of  a  famous  plant  called  ging- 
ling,  which  grows  in  the  province  of  Leotong.    The  root 
of  it  is  so  much  esteecbed  for  its  physical  virtues,  "tfiat  ijb  in 
gathered  by  people  appointed  by  the  Emperor  (of  China) 
for  this  purpose  only,  and  is  valued  at  the  rate  of  about 
twenty-five  pounds  sterling  the  pound  weight. .  It  is  so 
rare,  that  the  emperor  sent  two  pounds  of  it  only,  in  a 
present  to  his  Czarish  majesty.    I  could  never  learn  from 
their  physicians  what  specific  qualities  this  plant  possessed, 
only  that  it  was  of  universaT  use.    I  have  heard  many  stories 
of  strange  cores  performed  by  it ;  that  persons  seemingly 
dead  have  by  its  means  been  restored  to  health.     I  believe 
indeed  it  may  be  a  good  restorative  plant;  but  if  it  really 
has  any  extraordinary  virtues^  I  could  never  discover  them, 
though  I  made  many  experiments  on  it  at  different  times." 
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And  from  thence  can  soar  as  soon 
To  the  corners  of  the  moon. 


■•ta 


I  have  another  account  of  this  plant  from  a  private  friend, 
of  the  soundest  judgment  on  all  subjects,  and  of  particular 
experience  in  this,  from  having,  before  he  retired  from  his 
situation  as  captain  of  an  East  India  ship,  cai'ried  much  of 
it  to  the  Chinese  market:  his  account  states  that  the 
growth  of  it  is  not  confined  to  the  province  of  Leotong  in 
China,  but  that  it  is  found  in  North  America,  from  whence^ 
{>efore  the  present  war,  it  was  consigned  to  one  or  two 
houses  m  London,  which  houses  furnished  the  traders  to 
China  with  it,  and  tliaH  it  was  so  much  in  request  there, 
that  it  yielded  a  profit  of  40  or  50  per  cent ;  that  since* the 
war,  however,  the  Americans  have  carried  it  to  China 
themselves.    This  gentleman  understands  that  the  plant  is 
hi  general  of  a  restorative  nature,  and  that  it  is  sought 
with  so  much  avidity  as  it  is  by  the  Chinese,  for  the  same 
reason  as  makes  them  so  fond  of  eating  their  famous  bird* 
vests,  that  is,  as  an  aphrodisiac  tending  to  .increase  plea- 
sure or  restore  the  powers  of  those  who  have  become  debi- 
litated by  excess. 

My  motives  for  going  into  so  much  length  on  the 
subject  of  this  plant  are  these;  first,  to  express  my  regret, 
tis  l^^re  Jartoux  has  done,  that  its  properties  should  not  be 
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Mortals,  that  would  follow  me, 
Love  Virtue,  she  alone  is  free, 


more  fully  examioed  by  Europeans,  and  secondly,  because, 
when  this  treatise  was  first  printed  in  the  year  1805, 1  thought 
that  this  plant  answered  one  of  the  enigmas  stated  in  the 
Mask  of  Comus,  a  conclusion  to  which  I  had  been  led  by 
the  following  circumstance.  In  speaking  of  the  cure 
of  complaints  arising  from  drinking  bad  water,  the  same 
learned  physician  (Dr.  Mead,  who  is  cited  in  the  former 
note)  seemed  to  have  given  into  a  belief  of  those  wonderful 
powers  of  music  on  which  the  ancient  classical  writers 
dwell  so  much,  but  which,  if  taken  literally,  appear  to  me 
to  be  absolute  nonsense.  In  page  73  he  expresses  himself 
thus  :  ''  We  have  a  famous  testimony  in  Galen,  who  tells 
us  that  iEsculapius  used  to  recover  those  in  whom  violent 
emotion»  of  the  mind  had  induced  a  hot  temperament  of 
l>ody,  by  melody  and  songs.  Pindar  mentions  the  same 
thing  (be  says);  and  a^ain,  in  p.  16,  he  cites  the  following 
passage  from  Plutarch  de  Musica.  *'  Thales  of  Crete, 
when  sent  fot  by  the  Lacedaemonians  to  remove  them  from 
the  pestilence,  did  it  by  the  help  of  music ;"  and  Dr.  Mead 
then  offers  hir  own  statements  on' the  bite  of  the  taran- 
tula spider,  ''which,"  be  says, ''  is  cured  by  causing  the  pa- 
tient tp  dance  lojmu«ic,  and  by  playing  upon  the  part  bitten. 
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She  can  teach  ye  how  to  climb  1030 

Higher  than  the  sphery  chime ; 


&c.  &c/'  Not  hieing  able  to  concur  with  this  very  learnei 
physician^  either  in  respect  to  what  he  says  of  the  tarantula 
spider,  or  in  taking  the  ancient  authors  whom  he  quotes, 
according  to  their  literal  statements;  and  being  weH 
satisfied  that  those  ancient  authors  were'  in  the  constant 
habit  of  disguising  the  subjects  they  treated,  under  the  veil 
of  enigma,  I  fancied  that  the  gin-sing  plant,  from  its  name, 
as   referable  to  songs  or    singing,   from  the    botanical 

appearances  of  its  stalk  or  leaves,  (of  which  an  engraving 

'  .  .  .  ' 

was  added  to  the  treatise,)  and  from  its  medical  qualities 

as  described  by  the  Chinese  travellers,  was  the  substance 
really  intended  by  the  writers  quoted  by  Dr.  Mead,  and 
disguisedly  alluded  to  in  this  Mask  of  Comus.  I  am  now, 
however,  disposed  to  think,  that  instead  of  theging-sing 
plant,the  gum  lac,  at  the  same  time  that  it  answers  the  other 
points  of  the  enigma  under  which  Milton  has  concealed  the 
notice  of  it,  answers  likewise  what  he  says  of  it  in  regard  to 
''  'singing  and  songs,  (and  two  songs  are  inserted  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  poem,)  and.lays  and  carols,  and  abjuring  verse," 
by  a  reference  to  Toud-sofig,  Tarem-song,  and  Brahm-sowg 
at  the  head  of  the  River  Ava,  and  by  a  further  reference  to 
the  country  of  Laos  or  Malay  perhapt,  by  the  frequent 
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Or  if  virtue  feeble  were, 
Heaven  itself  wonld  stoop  to  her. 


mention  of  layn^  and  a  »till  further  reference  possibly  tq 
Syrian"^  (quasi  syren)  an  island  s^t  the  mouth  of  the  river 
of  Pegu,  all  which  countries  above  named  produce  the 
gum  lac. 

It  may  be  added  here,  also,  that  when  this  treatise  was 
first  printed,  I  thought  the  scene  of  the  poem  lay  in  Aq- 
dalusia  in  Spain,  an  idea  to  which  I  bad  been  led  by 
many  remarkable  coincidences,  the  principal  of  which 
was,  that  that  and  the  neighbouring  province  of  La 
Mancba  have  waters  of  a  very  bad  quality,  and  are  pecu- 
liarly subject  to  fever  and  pestilence  ;  agreeably  to  which 
it  is  stated  in  Fisher's  Travels  in  Spain,  vol.  ii.,  p.  £25, 
that  in  the  plains  of  La  Mancha,  '^  la  bonne  eau  est  plu^ 
ch^re  que  le  vin  mSme ;"  and  be  speaks  of  Audui^ar 
(upon  the  Guadalquivir,)  as  "  le  sii^ge  6ternel  de  fi^vres 
putrides.*'  The  spene  of  the  poem,  however,  is  now,  I 
believe,  more  correctly  assigned* 


EVIDENCES 


FEOM 


VIRGlii  AND  HOMER. 


I  NOW  proceed  to  observe,  as  concisely  as  pos- 
sible, such  other  notices  as  I  have  met  with  in 
ancient  aathors,  of  remedies  for  the  fevers  upon 
which  so  much  has  alraady  been  said,  it  being  re- 
collected  that  the  principal  of  those  remedies  are 
alum,  the  con trayerva  root,  the  Peruvian  bark, cam- 
phor, and  the  gum  lac.  Inthe  first  place  as  it  has  been 
stated  before,  that  Sichaeus,  the  husband  of  Dido, 
represents  the  pestilential  fever  of  America ;  so  it 
is  very  remarkable,  that  when  in  the  fourth  iEneid 
the  story  of  Dido  and  iEneas  is  resumed,  there  is 
a  special  mention  nominatim  of  the  third  of  those 
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substances  under  the  character  of  Barce,  (the  bark) 
as  the  nurse,  or  doctor,  or  curer  of  Sichaeus, 

6  Mn.  632.  Turn  breviter  Barcem  nutricem  adfata 
Sichaei 

Namque  suam  patri^  antiquSt  cinis  ater  habebat ; 

«  • 

and  though  from  the  second  of  those  lines  there 
is  reason  to  think  that  Dido's  own  particular  com- 
plaint, as  needing  the  black  powder  of  calomel,  was 
a  fever  of  another  sort,  still  more  peculiarly  a  native 
of  America,  yet  the  line  that  comes  next  but  one 

Die  corpus  properet  fluviali  spargere  lympbSi 

points  very  plainly  to  the  bark,  as  the  proper  cure 
for  the  first  fever  mentioned,  by  a  reference  to  the 
well-known  story,  of  which  the  tradition  is  not 
yet  extinct,  namely,  that  the  virtues  of  the  bark- 
tree  were  first  discovered,  from  the  good  effects 
produced  to  a  person  affected  with  the  fever,  from 
accidentally  bathing  in  a  river  in  which*  some  of 
those  trees  had  been  blown  by  the  wind  ;  a  story 
of  which  other  ancient  notices  will  be  adduced 
hereafter.  I  am  further  inclined  to  think  that  in 
the  63 1st  line  of  this  fourth  Mneid 
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Invisam  quaerens  quamprimum-  abrumpere  lucem^ 

and  in  the  692d, 

Quaes! vit  cceIo  lucem, 

there  is  an  allusion  to  alum  or  alumine,  by  a  play 
upon  the  word  lumen  ;  and  by  ore  legam  (685) 
and  rursus  deficit  (689)  an  allusion  likewise  to  the 
gum  lac  or  lack  ;  and  by  finem  and  flammaa  (640) 
to  camphor,  or  camphire  (as  it  is  often  spelt)  the 
best  of  which  conjes  from  Borneo  (a  borne,  or  finis.) 
In  the  like  manner,  and  under  a  like  supposi- 
tion, that  the  notice  of  the  remedies  in  question 
is  concealed  under  the  veil  of  enigma,  the  follow- 
ing lines  from  the  third  ^peid  may  be  set  in  a 
more  interesting  point  of  view. 


sparsasque  per  sequor 

Cycladas,  et  crebris  legimus  freta  consita  terris. 

■        ■    ■        I  I      ■— ■— — i— fc— — I       ■         I      ^      ■^i.w— .— I—— ■^»^— .1»^^— .^— »— ^■*.^»^— ~i^fc— .«^»i— »«— ^»*— «— 

The  Cycladas  I  take  to  be  the  West  India 
islands,  as  lying  between  the  tropical  and  equato- 
rial circles,  XOxT^g  :  the  surgens  a  puppi  ventus 
alludes  obviously  to  the  trade-wind,  so  fuw^.i- 
able,  on  arriving  at  a  certain  latitude,  to  those  who 
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Nauticus  exoritur  vario  certamine  clamor. 
Hortantur  socii,  Cretam  proavosque  petamus. 
Prosequitur  surgens  a  puppi  ventus  euntes  :     130 


make  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies.     Curetum  I 
refer  to  the  great  island  of  St.  Domingo  there 
(quasi  statio  Dominicorum,  or  des  Cur^)  of  which 
island  indeed  we  have  one  of  the  principal  capes, 
the  Mole,  noticed  under  the  word  molior  (139) 
as  jamque  (135)  may  contain,  in  like  manner,  an 
oblique  allusion  to  the  island  of  Jamaica ;  it  being 
observable,  that  where  this  same  country  was  in 
question  in  the  first  iEneid,  there  is  under  the 
word  molior  (421)  and  in  jamque  ascendebant 
collem   (419),  allusions  to  the  Mole  and  to  Ja- 
maica, of  an  exactly  similar  kind.      The  128th 
line  (here)  seems  to  point  to  the  various  languages 
spoken  by  the  different  colonists  of  those  coun- 
tries from  Europe.     The  vast  extent  of  the  sands 
bordering  the  West  India  islands  all  around,  seems 
to  be  referred  to  by  the  words  ferfe  si  ceo  littore, 
and  Uc^ix  t^elation  to  the  continent  of  America,  by 
the  word  "  amare." 


* 
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£t  tahdem  antiquis  Curetum  allabimur  oris. 
Ergo  avidus  muros  optatae  molior  urbis 
Pergameamque  voco ;  et  laetam  co.q^nomine  gentem 
Hortor  amare  focos,  arcemque  attoUere  tectis. 
Jamque  ferh  sicco  subductae  littore  puppes,     135 
Connubiis  arvisque  novis  operata  juventus  ; 
Jura  domosque  dabam  ;  subit6  cum  tabida  mem- 

bris 
Corrupto  coeli  tractu,  miserandaque  venit 
Arboribusque  satisque  lues  et  letbifer  annus. 
Linquebant  dulces  animas,  aut  aegra  trabebant  140 
Corpora ;  turn  steriles  exurere  Sirius  agros. 
Arebant  herbae,  et  victum  sages  aegra  negabat. 

(137)  The  tabida  lues,  affecting  both  animate 
and  inanimate  nature,  is  one  of  those  horrible 
West  Indian  or  American  fevers,  of  which  so 
much  has  already  been  said,  and  which  are  de- 
scribed by  the  poet  in  a  very  forcible  manner.  It 
will  be  seen  hereafter,  that  the  constellation  Sirius 
has  for  its  prototype  the  Isle  of  Cuba,  and  the 
mention  of  that  constellation,  in  the  141st  line,  is 
therefore  most  aptly  introduced  here. 


s 
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Rursus  ad  oraclum  Ortygiae  Phoebumque  reroenso 
Hortatur  pater  ire  mari,  veniamque  precari : 
Quern  fessis  finem  rebus  ferat :  undo  laborum  143 
Tentare  auxilium  jubeat ;  quo  vertere  cursus. 
Nox  erat,  et  terris  animalia  somnus  habebat. 

f 

(145)  I  incline  to  think  that  the  word  finem 
here,  as  the  same  word  in  the  former  quotation, 
from  the  fourth  iEneid,  alludes  to  the  island  of 
Borneo  (in  suggestingarecollectionofaborne,  a  limit 
or  end)  in  which  island  the  best  camphor  is  found. 

(147)  Nox  and  somnus  intimate,  that  the  country 
whence  the  remedies  are  sought,  lies  in  fact  in  the 
other  or  eastern  hemisphere,  where  it  is  night,  and 
the  inhabitants  are  asleep  while  it  is  day  in  the 
western,  and  vice  vers&  ;  and  the  149th  line,  mediis 
ex   ignibus  urbis,   that  those  remedies  come  firom 
betwixt  the  tropics,  or  the  middle  of  the  world, 
where  the  sun's  heat  is  vertical :  all  which  is  true 
of  camphor,  the  bark  and  gum  lac,  the  efficacy  of 
which  (for  they  may  be  deemed  the  effigies  sacrae 
divum    considering  their  efficacious  benefits),  is 
strengthened  and  promoted  by  the  collateral  use 
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Efl5gies  sacrae  DiviHim,  Phrygiique  Penates 
Quos  meciim  a  TrojSi  mediisque  ex  ignibus  urbis 
Extuleram,  visi  ante  oculos  astare  jacentis 


of  alum  or  alumine  (multa  manifesli  lumine) ;  the 
gum  lac,  I  'apprehend  to  be  alluded  to  by  a  refer- 
nece  to  a  song,  and  thereby  to  Tarem-song,  Brahm- 
song,  Laos,  and  Syrian,  whence  it  comes,  involved  in 
the  words  hie  canit,  155,and  vocedeorum,  172;  and 
the  Peruvian  bark,  by  similar  enigmatical  references 
to  the  river  Mamore,  on  the  banks  of  which  it  is 
found,  as  involved  in  the  remembrances  (Mamore, 
Memore)  suggested  by  haud  dubitanda  refer  (170) 
by  nunc  repeto  (184),  by  moniti  (188),  and  above 
all  by  tum  memorat  (182).  Finally,  that  the  ague 
and  fever  is  the  complaint  specially  in  the  poet's 
view,  is  manifest  from  its  double  or  ambiguous 
nature  (inclining  at  one  moment  to  cold  and  at 
another  to  heat),  as  stated  in  the  180th  line  ;  and 
that  the  ague,  in  particular,  i»  roused  or  otherwise 
medically  affected  by  the  use  of  these  remedies, 
is  evident  from  the  simple  expression,  surge,  age,  in 
the  l69th  line ;  and  the  general  contents  of  the 
a57thline. 
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In  somnis,  multo  manifesti  lumine :  qu£t  se 
Plena  per  insertas  fundebat  Luna  fenestras. 
Turn  sic  affari,  et  curas  his  demere  dictis : 
'^  Quod  tibi  delato  Ortygiam  dicturus  Apollo  est, 
Htc  canit — —'  155 

— "  Surge,  age,  et  haec  leetus  longaevo  dicta  parenti 

Haud  dubitanda  refer 

Talibus  attonitus  visis  ac  voce  Deorum, 
(Nee  sopor  illud  erat ;  sed  coram  dgnoscere  ,y ultus, 
Velatasque  comas,  praesentiaque  ora  videbar : 
Turn  gelidus  toto  manabat  corpore  sudor)         175 
Corripio  h  stratis  Corpus,  tendoque  supinas 
Ad  coelum  cum  voce  manus,  et  munera  libo 
Intemerata  focis :  perfecto  lastus  honore 
Anchisen  facio  certum,  remque  ordine  pando. 


(176)  I  incline  to  think  that  the  expression  ten* 
doque  supinas  ad  coelum  manus  alludes  to  swim- 
ming (by  which,  as  above  stated,  the  virtues  of 
the  bark-tree  were  first  discovered)  and  so  ob- 
liquely recommend  the  bark,  while  cum  voce,  in  a 
tike  disguised  manner,  alludes  to  the  gum  lac,  by 
reference  to  a  song. 
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Agnovit  prolem  ambiguam    geminosque   paren- 
tes,  1 80 

Seque  novo  veterum  deceptum  errore  Jocorum. 
Turn  memorat :  Nate,  Uiacis  exercite  fatis, 
"  Sola  mihi  tales  casus  Cassandra  canebat. 
Nunc  repeto  haec  generi  portendere  debita  nostro, 
Et  saepe  Hesperiam,  saepfe  Itala  regna,  vocare.  185 
Sed  quis  ad  Hesperiae  venturos  littora  Teucros 
Crederet  ?  aut  quern  turn  vates  Cassandra  move- 
ret  ? 
Cedamus  Phoebo,  et  moniti  meliora  sequamur/' 

To  the  quotation  above  given  from  theSdiEneid, 
I  shall  subjoin  another  short  one  from  the  twelfth, 
as  containing  evidences  of  a  like  kind  upon  the 
same  subjects.  Their  context,  for  a  considerable 
number  of  lines  before  and  after  them,  lays  down 

(182)  Whether  there  may  not  be  in  the  word 
Iliacis  an  allusion  involved  to  the  name  of  the  lac 
gum;  and  by  Cassandra  in  the  next  line  to  India 
from  whence  it  corner,  and  where  all  the  men  ail^ 
divided  inW  caHs^  is  for  the  reader  to  dtsternctliae. 
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the  history  and  mode  of  treatitientofthesmall  pox 
from  whch  I  shall  only  cite  the  two  following 
lines,  because  they  appear  to  me,  concurrently  with 
many  others  of  them,  to  shew  not  merely  the 
disgusting  nature  of  that  disease  from  the  foul 
ulcers  it  inflicts  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  but 
further  to  shew  that  the  practice  of  inoculation 
was  then  in  use  for  it.     The  lines  are  these, 

nunc  lata  retectum,  37* 


Lancea  consequitur,  rumpitque  infixa  bilicem 
Loricam,  et  summum  degustat  volnere  corpus. 

But  as  my  present  object  is  merely  to  shew  that 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  Ancients,  the 
disease  of  the  small-pox  was  ultimately  cleansed 
from  the  body,  or  the  strength,  after  weakness, 
restored,  by  administering  the  Peruvian  bark,  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  the  short  extract  that 
follows : 

Jamque  aderat  Phoebo  ante  alios  dilectus  lapis  391 
lasides  ;  acri  quondam  cui  captus  amore 
Ipse  suas  artes,  sua  munera,  lastus  Apollo 
Augurium  citharamquedabat,  celeresque  sagittas. 
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llle,  ut  deposit!  proferret  fata  parentis,  395 

Scire  potestates  herbarum  usumque  medendi 
Maluit,  et  mutas  agitare  inglorius  artes. 

Hie  retorto  400 

PoBonium  in  morem  senior  succinctus  amictu, 
Multa  manu  medicSi  Phoebique  potentibus  herbis 
Nequicquam  trepidat,  nequicquam  spicula  dextr& 

SoUicitat.- 

-^Hic  Venus,  indigno  nati  concussa  dolore,     411 
Dictamnum  genetrix  Cretaek  carpit  ab  Id&, 

(412)  That  the  Peruvian  bark  is  really  meant 
in  this  and  the  following  lines  is  manifest;  first, 
from  the  use  of  the  term  ambrosiie,  {oLfJiS^OTO^) 
as  implying  a  thing  everlasting  in  its  nature,  and 
thereby  alluding  to  the  latitude  IQ*"  South,  (the 
number  19  having  been  before  explained  to 
be  the  prototype  of  the  toth  or  symbol  of 
immortality  0  where  the  bark -tree  grows  in  greatest 
abundance  and  perfection  on  the  river  Mamore ; 
Sndly,  from  the  remembrance  suggested  by  sis 
memor  and  animo  fepetentem  in  the  439th   line, 

VOL*   VI*  R 
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Puberibus  caulem*foliis  et  flore  comantem 
Purpureo — — spargitque  salubres 


and   the  similitude   of  name  between   the    river 
Mamore  or  Memor;  thirdly,  inasmuch  as  the  413th 
line  gives  an  exact  description  of  the  leaves  and 
flowpr  of  the  bark-tree  itself,  as  they  are  described 
in  botanical  books  ;  the  hairy  filaments  of  those 
leaves  and  flowers  being  denoted  by  puberibus 
foliis  and  flore  comantem  ;  its  clustered  fruit,  by 
caulem ;  afld  its  red  flowers  by  flore  purpureo. 
Fourthly,  because  the  poet  in  the  412th  line  calls 
the  plant  by  the  enigmatical  name  of  dictamnum, 
that  is,  as  having  its  name  from  a  river  (amnis)  the 
viz.     Mamore ;    fifthly,    because   in    the    43Sth 
line  and  the  beginning  of  the  439th,   the  word 
"  mox''    points  to   the   country  of  the   Moxos, 
situate  about  the  head  of  the  river  Madeira  (vid. 
Plate  V  annexed,  and  an  account  of  that  country  in 
the  Jesuits'  Letters);  the  word  *'matura*'  there 
approximates  to  the  name  which  the  dame  river 
bears  in  its  lower  part;  and  sis  memor  denotes  the 
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Ambrosiae  saccos  et  odoriferara  panaoeam* —  419 
Tu  facito,  mox  cum  matura  adoleverit  aetas,    438 
Sis   memor,    et   te    ahimo  repetentem   exempla, 
&c.  &c. 

I  now  offer  a  few  notes  upon  a  part  of  the 
fourth  Georgic  of  Virgil^  in  which  the  Peruvian 
bark  and  its  effects  are  specially  noticed,  and  the 
country  that  produces  it  described.  That 
Georgic,  under  the  similitude  of  bees,  treats  of 
human  beings,  as  intimated  in  line  S20, 

Esse  apibus  pattern  divinsa  mentis  et  haustu^ 
jEtheriod, 

and  in  this  part  of  it  it  treats  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  West  Indies  in  particular,  as  exercising  their 
industry  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar 
which  resembles  the  honey  of  bees. 

Si  vero  (quoniam  casus  apibus  quoquenostros  151 
Vita  tulit)  tristi  languebunt  corpora  morbo, 

Mamore,  by  which  najne  it  is  called  higher  up 
towards  its  source ;  and  lastly,  from  the  use  of  the 
strong  term  of  panacea  in  the  419th  line. 

R  2 
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Quod  jam  non  dubiis  poteris  cognosceresignis; 
Continu6  est  aegris  alius  color  :  horrida  vultum 
Deformat  macies:  turn  corpora  luce  carentum 
Exportant  tectis,  et  tristia  funera  ducunt. — 
— Sed  si  quem  proles  subit6  defecerit  ooinis,  981 


(281)  In  the  lines  preceding  this  the  poet  had 
described  the  milder  symptoms  of  the  fevers  to 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  io  question 
are  subject,  as  the  yellow  colour  of  the  patients, 
&c.,  &c.,  and  points  to  the  burning  of  incense 
and  smoking  tobacco  as   useful  preventives,  and 
then  goes  on  to  state  that  if  the  mortality  should 
be  great,    and   death  ensue    speedily   upon   the 
attack  of  the  disorder,  subit6 ;  and  if  it  should 
be  violently  contagious,  as  implied  by  insincerus 
cruor;    that  then  an   almost  total  depopulation 
sometimes  takes  place;  in  which  case  he  insinu- 
ates that  the  best  antidote  against  so  destructive 
a  contagion  is  the   Peruvian  bark,  alluding  to  it 
in  the  outset  by  a  reference  to  the  river  Mamore 
in  South  America,  on  which  the  bark-tree  grows, 
memoranda  inventa  magistri^  283.     In  respect  to 
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Nee  genus  unde  novae  stirpis  rcvocetur,  habebit ; 
Tempus  et  Arcadii  memoranda  inventa  magistri 
Pandere,  qiioque  modo  caesis  jam  saepe  juvencis 
Insincerus  apes  tulerit  cruor.  Altius  omnem   285 


what  is  said  above  concerning  the  smoking  to- 
bacco there  is  reason  to  think  that  many  of  the 
fables  of  antiquity  are  to  be  interpreted  as  regard- 
ing that  practice.  The  statements  which  Dr. 
Mead,  on  Poisons,  p.  73,  cites  from  ancient 
authors,  namely,  that,  "  according  to  Theophras- 
tus,  ischiatic  pains  were  cured  by  the  Phrygian 
harmony,  which  sort  of  music  was  upon  a  pipe  ;" 
that  "  the  way  of  using  this  remedy  was  to  play 
upon  the  part  affected,  decantare  loca  dolentia  \^ 
and  that,  "  according  to  Aulus  Gellius  and  Theo- 
phrastus,  the  music  of  a  pipe  rightly  managed 
healed  the  bites  of  vipers,'*  (for  whrch  reasons  the 
doctor  thought  the  same  good  effects  might  be 
produced  upon  the  bite  of  a  tarantula,)  would  be 
more  correctly  understood,  perhaps,  with  a 
reference  to  the  simple  practice  of  inhaling,  or 
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Expediam,  primk  repetens  ab  origine,  famam. 
Nam  quJi  Pelloei  gens  fortunata  Canopi. 
Accolit  effuso  stagnantem  flumine  Nilum 
£t  circum  pictis  vehitur  sua  rura  phaselis  ; 
Qu^ue  pharetratoe  vicinia  Persidis  urget,        990 
Et  viridem  ^gyptum  nigra  foecundat  arenJl, 
Et  diversa  ruens  septem  discurrit  in  ora 
Usque  coloratis  ampis  devexus  ab  Indis  : 
Omnis  in  h^c  eertam  regio  jacit  arte  salutem-^ 
— Pastor  Aristaeus,  fugiens  Peneia  Tempc,      317 


"•« 


otherwise  applying  the  smoke  pf  tobacco  with* 
pipes. 

(317)  The  Pastor  Arietaeus  (like  the  Attendant 
Spirit  in  the  Mask  of  Comus,)  I  take  to  represent 
the  river  Mamore,  otherwise  Mateira,  in  South 
America,  which  river  has  the  shape  of  a  shep* 
herd's  crook,  and  (when  coupled  with  the  valu- 
?ible  qualities  of  the  bark  tree  which  grows  on  its 
banks,)  gives  origin  to  the  name  of  Santa  Crux, 
cornmon  to  many  places  in  its  neighbourhood. 
Peneia  Tempe,  may  allude  to  the  vales  or  vast 
plains    of  South   America    through   which    the 
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Amissis,  ut  fama,  apibus  morboque  fameque, 
Tristis  ad  extremi  sacrum  caput  astiti't  amnis, 


Mamore  has  its  course.  The  countries  through 
which  this  river  flows  have  been  from  time  im- 
memorial subject  to  Spain  ;  and  (by  way  of  inti- 
mation of  it)  the  word  Hispania,  or  Spania,  is 
formed  by  throwing  off  the  s  final  of  fugiens  to 
the  following  word  Peneia;  as  again  in  355,  by 
the  s  final  of  Aristsieus  being  thrown  to  Penei. 
Mater  Cyrene  I  refer  to  the  great  lake  Xaraye; 
and  her  name  is  hinted  at  in  like  manner,  per- 
haps, by  the  word  querens  in  the  line  next 
before. 

At  the  time  of  our  (winter)  tropic  (summer  on 
that  side  of  the  line,)  it  is  possible  that,  owing  to 
the  melting  of  the  snow  and  ice  on  the  Andes,  a 
communication  may  take  place  between  the 
Mamore  and  the  Plate  rivers ;  that  tropic,  as  I 
take  it,  being  referred  to  by  the  expression  ''  fas 
illi  limina  DivAm  tangere,'*  358,  and  the  commu- 
nication  itself,  by  the  expression  '*  due,  due  ad 
nos,'*  and  al?o  by  "  simul  alta  jubet  discedere," 
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Multa  querens  ;  atque  b&c  affatus  voce  paren- 
tera :  320 

&c.  I  further  apprehend,  that,  at  the  time  of 
our  summer  tropic,  the  contrary  effect  ensues^ 
owing  also  tq  the  melting  of  the  ice ;  and  that 
then  the  Mamore,  and  other  rivers  parallel  to  the 
Mamore)  flow  into  the  Amazon,  or  across  the 
Amazon,  through  the  Oroonoko  and  other  rivers, 
that  take  their  course  towards  the  gulf  of  the 
West  Indies :  all  which  is  treated  of  somewhat 
in  detail  in  the  notes  on  the  Poem  of  Comus,  and 
may  be  inferred  from  what  Cyrene  says,  Ipsa  ego 
— cum  sitiunt  herbae — in  secreta  senis  ducam. 

I  may  here  perhaps  be  permitted  to  observe  (by 
way  of  verifying  a  general  remark  made  in  a  for- 
mer volume,  on  the  triple  method  of  the  ancient 
poetical '  composition),  that  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  overlook  in  this  part  of  the  Georgic,  thatj  be- 
sides a  very  beautiful  story  (as  each  of  those  of 
Proteus  and  Aristoeus,  or  Orpheus  and  Eurydice, 
may  be  considered  in  itself),  there  are  also  two 
other  subjects  kept   in  view  by  the  poet  at  the 
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Mater  Cyrene,  mater,  quae  gurgitis  hujus 

Ima  tenes. 

-^Quin  age,  et  ipsa  manu  felices  erne  sylvas :  329 


same  time,  the  one  medical,  the  other  geographi- 
cal, of  which  those  stories  are  but  -the  vehicles. 
And  the  poem  of  Comus,  is  open  to  the  same  ob- 
servation. 

(399)  In  the  two  first  words  of  this  line  we  have 
an  allusion,  as  well  to  the  ague  itself,  as  to  the 
remedy  for  its  cure,  the  quina,  or  bark ;  and  in 
the  two  last  words  of  the  line,  I  incline  to  think 
there  is  a  like  allusion  to  the  beneficial  eiSects  of 
the  salvia  vitae,  or  wall-rue,  or  sage:  of  which 
the  history  of  drugs  before  cited,  speaks  as  fol- 
lows ;  "  we  have  not  a  plant  which  is  endowed 
with  more  virtues  than  sage,  especially  that  sort, 
which,  for  its  singular  goodness,  is  called  sage  of 
virtue :  it  is  certain  that  if  it  grew  in  India,  it 
would  be  much  more  valued;  but  because  it  is 
common,  we  make  no  account  of  it,  notwith- 
standing the  latin  proverb : 

Cur  morietur  homo,  cum  crescit  salvia  in  horto  ?** 
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Ferstabulis  inimicum  ignem,  atque  interfice  mes- 
ses : 
Ure  sata,  et  validam  in  vites  molire  bipennem : 
Tanta  mesB  si  te  ceperunt  taedia  laud  is. 

At  mater  sonitum  thalamo  sub  fluminis  alti 
Sensit:  earn  circum  Milesia  vellera  Nymphae 

Carpebant vitreisque  sedilibus  omnes         335 

Obstupuere:  sed  ante  alias  Arethusa  sorores   351 
Prospiciens,  8umm&  flavum  caput  extulit  unda; 
Et  procul:  "  O,  gemitu  nonfrustrk  exterrita  tanto, 
Cyr^ie  soror  ;  ipse  tibi,  tua  maxima  cura, 
Tristis  Aristaeus,  Penei  genitoris  ad  undam      355 
Stat  lacrymans,  et  te  crudelem  nomine  dicit/' 

Huic  perculsa  novk  mentem  formidine  mater, 
*^  Due  age,  due  ad  nos  :  fas  illi  limina  Divikm 

\ 

(334)  The  nymphs  mentioned  in  this  line,  are 
the  multitude  of  rivers  that  have  their  sources  in 
South  America,  from  the  vitreis  sedilibus,  the  ice 
of  the  Andes,  of  which  Arethusa  seems  to  be  the 
Amazon. 

(358)  This  and  the  four  following  lines  seem  to 
pie  to  coi^tain  a  very  marked  description  of  the  acci- 
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Tangere/*  ait:  simulalta  jubet  discedere  hth 
Flumina,  qua  juvenis  gressus  inferret :  at  ilium  360 
Curvata  in  montis  faciem  circumstetit  unda 
Accepitque  sinu  vasto,  misitque  sub  amnem.  ^ 
«— Postquam  est  in  thalami  pendentia  pumice  tecta 
Perventum,  et  nati  fletus  cognovit  inanes         375 
Cyrene  :  manibus  liquidos  dant  ordine  fontes 
Germanae,  tonsisque  ferunt  mantilia  villis  : 
Pars  epulis  onerant  mensas,  et  plena  reponunt 

dent  of  swimming  in  some  river  on  which  the 
bark-tree  grew,  as  the  original  cause  of  the  disco- 
very of  its  virtues :  swimming  seems  to  be  further 
pointed  to,  by  the  allusion  in  378  to  the  wiping 
with  towels,  as  naturally  consequent  upon  it. 

{374i)  The  mention  of  pumice-stone,  which  is 
of  a  volcanic  origin,  points  to  the  numerous  vol- 
canoes  of  the  neighbouring  Andes  mountains ;  the 
earthquakes  attendant  upon  the  eruptions  of  which 
had  been  before  alluded  to  by  the  word  formidine 
in  the  357th.  line.  The  fires  of  these  volcanoes  are 
again  referred  to  in  the  379th  line;  and  their 
craters  {KP0LT9l^6g)  by  pocula. 
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Pocula:  Panchaeis  adolescunt  ignibus  aroe, 
Et  mater :  "  Cape  Maeonii  carchesia  Bacchi :  380 
Oceano  libemus/'  ait.     Simul  ipsa  precatur 
Oceanumque  patrem  rerum,  Nymphasque  sorores, 
Centum  quae  sylvas,  centum  quae  flumina  servant. 
Ter  liquido  ardentem  perfudit  nectare  Vestam : 
Ter  flamma  ad  summum  tecti  subjecta  reluxit.  383 

Omine  quo  firmans  animum,  sic  incipit  ipsa : 
"  Est  in  Carpathio  Neptuni  gurgite  vates, 
Caeruleus  Proteus,  magnum  qui  piscibus  aequor 


{3S5)  By  this  line  I  understand  an  allusion  to 
the  tropic  of  Capricorn  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which,  viz.,  on  the  Mamore  river,  the  bark-tree 
grows,  and  which  tropic  (if  we  consider  that  of 
Cancer  to  be  the  first,  and  the  equator  as  the 
second)  will  be  the  third  chief  station  of  the  sun. 

(388)  Proteus  (from  TF^Cfyrog)  represents  the 
equator,  or  first  parallel,  firom  which  the  north 
and  south  latitudes  are  reckoned :  the  universal 
knowledge  assigned  to  Proteus  may  be  referable  to 
the  great  extent  of  the  equatorial  line,  and  that  it 
encompasses  all  parts  of  the  earth,  sea,  See,     The 
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Et  juncto  bipednm  curru  metitur  equorum. 

Hie  nunc  Eroathiae  portus,  patriamque  revisit  390 


\ 


particular  mention  of  sleep»  made  presently,  may 
allude  to  the  disposition  to  sleep,  which,  if  I  re- 
member right,  the  Spanish  travellers  Don  George 
Juan  and  Don  A.  d'Ulloa,  remark  to  be  strongly 
prevalent  with  those  who  navigate  the  river  Ama- 
zon. 

Medius,  435,  denotes  the  central  position  of  the 
equator,  as  numerum  recenset  of  the  same  line 
does  the  number  of  degrees  marked  on  it;  vesper, 
the  western  position  of  America ;  montibus  the 
mountains  of  the  Andes ;  custos  alludes  to  the  pas- 
toral crook,  exhibited  by  the  shape  of  the  Mamore, 
or  Madeira  river ;  and  amarum,  431,  to  the  name  of 
America  itself.  The  expressions  prius  vinclis 
capiendus,  non  sine  vi,  396,  vim  duram  et  vincula, 

« 

S99i  tenacia  vincia,  419,  and  manicisque,  439» 
seem  to  have  a  special  relation  to  the  Cordilleras, 
or  chains  of  the  Andes  of  Peru,  from  whence  the 
bark  is  brought  and  derives  its  name  :  and  as 
among  the  resemblances  to  human  heads  before 
spoken  of,  as  exhibited  by  the  outlines  of  South 
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Pallenen :  banc  et  Nymphae  veneramur,  et  ipse 
Grandaevus  Nereus  :  novit  namque  omnia  vates, 
Quae  sint,  quae  faerint,  quae  mox  ventura  tra- 

hantiir. 
Quippe  ita  Neptuno  visum  est:  immania  cujus 
Armenta  et  turpes  pascit  sub  gurgite  phocas.  395 
Hie  tibi,  nate,  prius  vinclis  eapiendus,  ut  omnen^ 
Expediat  morbi  causam,  eventusque  secundet. 
Nam  sine  vi  non  uUa  dabit  praeeepta,  neque  ilium 
Orando  flectes  :  vim  duram  et  vincula  cap  to 
Tende  :  doli  circum  haec  demum  fragentur  inanes. 
Ipsa  ego  te,  medios  cum  sol  accenderit  aestus,  401 


America,  there  was  one  on  its  north  side  (the 
north  being  uppermost)  looking  north  east,  the 
mouth  of  which  is  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Amazon,  that  circumstance  may  explain  the 
expression  of  hominis  tandem  ore  locutus,  443: 
finally,  the  bark  seems  to  be  again  noticed  in  the 
;[nanner  of  which  we  have  already  seen  so  many 
instances,  as  implied  by  memor  (by  an  allusion  to 
the  river  Mamore),  in  "  suae  non  immemor  artis,'* 
440, 


2o5 

% 

Cum  sitiunt  herbae,  et  pecori  jam  gratior  umbra 

est, 
In  secreta  senis  ducam,  quo  fessus  ab  undis 
Se  recipit ;  facile  ut  somno  aggrediare  jacentem. 
Verum  ubi  correptum  manibus,   vinclisque  tene- 

bis ;  405 

*  Turn  variae  illudent  species,  atque  ora  ferarum. 
Fiet.enim  subito  sus  horridus  atraque  tigris, 
Squaimosusque  draco,  et  fuivk  cervice  ieaena: 
Aut  acrem    flammae    sonitum    dabit,   atque    ita 

vinciis 
Excidet,  aut  in  aquas  tenues  dilapsus  abibit.    410 
Sed  quanto  ille  magis  formas  se  vertet  in  omnes ; 
Tant6,  nate,  magis  contende  tenacia  vincla  : 
Donee  talis  erit,  mutato  corpore,  qualem 
Videris,  incepto  tegeret  cum  lumina  somno/' 

/ 

(406)  This  and  the  ensuing  lines  point  to  the 
various  resemblances  of  different  animals  or  other 
objects,  (among  which  the  fire  of  the  volcanoes 
of  Peru,  sonitum  flammae,  will  be  one)  through 
which  the  equatorial  line  in  the  whole  of  its 
dimensions  pfisse9. 
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Haec  ait,  et  liquidum  ambrosias  diffudit  odorem, 
Quo  totum  nati  corpus  perduxit;  at  illi  416 

Dulcis  compositis  spiravit  crinibus  aura, 
Atque  habilis  membris  venit  vigor.     Est  specus 

ingens 
Exesi  latere  in  montis  ;  quo  plurima  vento 
Cogitur,  inque  sinus  scindit  sese  unda  reductos  ; 
Deprensis  olim  statio  tutissima  nautis,  4^21 

Intus  se  vasti  Proteus  tegit  objice  saxi. 

(415)  This  and  the  three  next  lines  again  point 
to  swimming,  as  the  accident  by  which  the  vir- 
tues of  the  bark  were  first  discovered. 

(421)  This  line  denotes  the  particular  benefit 
derived  by  mariners  fi-om  their  measuring  their 
latitudes  from  the  equatorial  line,  which  seems 
to  be  pointed  to  again  by  hue  quaesitum  dracula 
in  the  449th  line. 

(492)  The  equator  is  nearly  parallel  to  the 
course  of  the  Amazon,  at  the  mouth  of  which 
river  is  the  Island  of  Joanna,  alluded  to  perhaps 
by  objice  saxi.  Whether  there  be  not  a  strong 
allusion  to  alum,  or  alumine  in  the  423rd  line, 
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Hie    juvenem    in    latebris    aversum    k   liimine, 

Nyihpha  • 

Collocat,  ipsa  procul  nebulis  obscura  resistit. 
Jam  rapidus  torrens  sitientes  Sirius  Indos      •  425 
Ardebat  coelo,  et  medium  sol  igneus  orbem 
Hauserat :  arebant  hsrbae,.et  cava  flumina  siccis 
Faucibus  ad  limum  radii  tepefacta  coquebant ; 
Cum  Proteus  consueta  petens^  flactibus  antra 
Ibat :  eum  vaati  circum  gens  humida  ponti      439 

*  • 

Exultans,  rorem  lat^  dispergit  amarum. 
Sternunt  se  somno  diversse  in  littore  phdcae. 

Ipse  (velut  stabuli  custos  in  montibus  olim, 

»i     I  ...         ^,  ■  ■■■-.■■■  —  ■- 

particularly  as  coupled  with  the  word  aversum, 
and  again  perhaps  in  450  ;  and  a  slight  one  to 
lac,  in  collocat,  is  for  the  reader  to  judge.  It  is  ob- 
servable also  that  we  have  here  again  as  in  a  former 
extract  from  Virgil  a  mention  of  the  constellation 
Sirius  ;'  Sind  if  the  prototype  of  that  constellation 
is  the  Island  of  Cuba,  which  will  be  noticed  here- 
after, to  say  that  the  sun  is  in  Sirius  is  the  same 
thing  as  to  say  he  is  ip  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  the 
line  of  which  tropic  touches  Cuba. 

YOL.  VI.  s 
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Vesper  ubi  fe  pasta  vitulos  ad  tecta  reducit, 
Auditique  lupos  acuunt  balatibus  agni)  435 

Considit  scopulo  medius,  numerumque  recenset. 

Cujus  Aristaeo  quoniam  est  oblata  potestas ; 
Vix  defessa-senem  passus  componere  membra, 
Cum  clamore  ruit  magno,  manicisque  jacentem 
Occupat.  lite  suae  contra  non  immemor  artis,  440 
Omnia  transfofmat  sese  in  miracula  rerum, 
ignemque   horribilemque  feram,   fluviumque  li« 

quentem. 
Yerum  ubi  nulla  fugam  reperit  fallacia,  victus 
in  s€se  redit,  atque  hominis  tandem  ore  locut;us : 
Nam  quis  te,  juvenuin  confidentissime,  nostras  445 
Jussit  adire  domos?   quidv^  hinc  petis  ?  inquit. 

At  ille, 

m 

Sci»,  Proteu,  scis  ipse  ;  neque  est  te  fallere  cui- 

quam. 
Sed  tu  desine  velle:  Peikm  preecepta  sec'uti 
Venimus  hue,  lapsis  qusesitum  pracula  rebus.    . 
Tantum   effatus:    Ad   haec   vates    vi   denique. 
multk  450 

Ardentes  oculos  intorsit  lumine  glauco^ 
Et  graviter  frendens,  sic  fatis  bra  resolvit : 


25^ 

Nou  te  nullius  exerceat  numinis  irae  ; 
Magna  luis  commissa:  tibi  has  miserabilis  Orpheus 

^'— —  -   -  ^  -^ — ^^ — . — ^  .-_-__■  .^_ ^ —  __^^_    ^  _  _  _  ^ 

(454)  By  the  word  lui«  in  this  line  there  may 
be  an  oblique  hint  at  lues,  a  term  for  any  infec- 
tious fever  ;  and  by  poenas  in  the  next  line,  to 
the  Isle  de  Pinos  adjoining  to  Cuba,  which,  in 
treating  of  Comus,  was  noticed  as  a  peculiarly 
pestilential  spot.  The  beautiful  feble  of  Orpheus 
and  Eurydice  which  commences  at  thi^  line,  I 
consider  as  so  nearly  resembling  that,  which  rs 
detailed  in  the  Mask  of  Comus,  that  witliout 
setting  it  out  here,  I  heg  to  r^fer  the  reader  to  the 
original  in  Virgil,  and  particulariy  to  the  allusion 
to  the  country  of  Cuquitos,  (Cocytus)  and  L^ke 
Titicaca    in  the  47Sth    line.      I    take  Orpheus 

4 

to  represf»iat  the  Andes  mountains  ;  his  songs, 
to  be  the  noises  made  by  their  volcanoes, 
like  the  songs  of  Cixce  in  Homer ;  "his  lyre, 
to  be^  South  America  itself,  which  has  the 
shape  of  a  lyre:  Eurydice  his  wife  I  apprehend  to  ; 
represent  the  great  accumulation  of  fresh  water  in 
South  America,  (which  Don  UUoa,  after  Mr.  De 

s  2  • 


•    • 
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liaud  quaquam  ob  meritum  poenas  (ni  fata  resist- 
ant) 455 
Suscitat,  et  rapt^  graviter  pro  conjuge  saevil. 
Ilia  quidem,  dum  te  fugeret  per  flumina  praeceps 
Immanem  ante  pedes  hydrum  moritura  puella 
Servantem  ripas  alt^  non  vidit  inherbJi. — 

Maupertuis  calls  seas  of  fresh  water,)  and  it  fs  the 

alternate    stagnation    and    inundation    of   these 

*  

'waters,  (in  the  latter  of  which  cases  Eurydice  is 

separated  from  her  husband;)  which  constitute 
the  foundation  of  this  fable,  just  as  we  saw  in  the 
Mask  of  Comus,  the  same  causes  first  excite  and 
theii  l-emove  the  pestilences  which  ravage  the 
bordering  Gulf  of  the  West  Indies. . 

But  as  enough  has  already  been  said  in  treating 
of  the  fable  of  Aristaeus  the  first  part  of  this 
episode  from  the  Geo.rgic,  to  shew  that  the  Peru- 
vian bark  was  there  in  the  contemplation  of  the  poet, 
I  shall  here  confine  myself  to  the  concluding  lines 
of  the  story  of  Orpheus,  as  containing  what  I 
conceive  to  be  a  no  less  clear  indication  that  the 
gum  lac  is  another  specific  remedy  for  the  same 
fevers. 
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« 

— Solus  Hyperboreas  glacies,  Tanaitnque  nivalem, 
Arvaqiie  Riphaeis  iiunquam  viduata  pruinis    51 S 

Lustrabat :  raptam  Eurydicen,  atque  irrita  Ditis 

* 

Dona  querens  :  spreto  Ciconum  quo  munere  ma- 
tfes,  ^20. 

Inter  sacra  Deum,  nocturnique  orgia  Bacchi, 
Dlscerptum  latos  juvenem  spars^re  per  agros. 
Turn  quoque  marmorek  caput  a  cervice  revulsuai, 
Gurgite  cum  medio  portans  CEagrius  Hebrus 


(517)  With  the  Hyperboreae  glacies  which  are 
carried  into  the  beds  of  the  rivers  from  the  Andes, 
the  lin^bs  of  Orpheus  or,  in  other  words,  the  fer- 
ruginous sands  from  the  volcanoes  are  scattered 
over  the  face  of  the  country,  discerptum  per  agros  ; 
and  his  head  (the  sands  from  the  tops  of  the 
mountains)  torn  from  his  icy  (marmorea)  neck,  is 
still  calling  upon  the  name  of  Eurydice,  inasmuch 
as  the  descent  of  those  sands  from  the  tops  of 
the  mountains  is  accompanied  by  the  bellowings* 
from  the  mouths  of  their  volcanoes. 

{534')  This  line  alludes  to.  the  egg-like  shape 
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Yolveret,  Eurydicen  vox  ipsa  et  frigklali«gua,595 
Ah  miseram  "Eurydicen,  anima  fugiente,  vocabat: 
Eurydicen  toto  referebant  flumine  rip«e. 

Haec  Proteus:  et  se  jactu  dedit  aequor  in  altum; 
Qufique   dedit,    spumantem  .undam  sub   vertice 
torsit. 

*At  non  Cyrene  :  namque  ultro  affata  tiiaentem ; 
."  Nate,  licet  tristes  antmo  depooere  curag.       531 
Haec omnis  morbi  causa:  hinc mieerabile  Nympbae» 
Cum  quibus  ilia  cKoros  lucis  agitabat  in  altis, 
Exitium  mis^re  apibus.     Tu  munera  supplex  534? 

■  I  ^•'•"^^   ■        '   '  "        "I        '      '  ■  »      «    11  im  I  »  III  ■  III  I     I    I  I       ■  i«ii  II  p   I  »    I  I        III  I  ■'  ■  ■— >^— p»^— 

•  of  the  country  encircled  by  the  Hver  Oronooko, 
particularly  pointed  at  in  a  former  note. 

-  (528)    Proteus    accompanying  bis  instructions 

.*  -   .  * 

with  the  action  of  throwing  himself  into  the  water 

« 

is  one  more  indication  of  tl>e  utility  of  bathing  in 
the  streams  on  which  the  bark  tree  grows. 

-  (534)  Though  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in 
the  former  part  of  this  episode,  the  poet,  under 
the  image  of  bees,  has  treated  of  the  bumao  race, 
yet  there  seems  to,  be  as  little  reason  to  douht 
that  henceforth  he  i^  to  he  considered  as  having 
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Tende  petens  paceni,  at  faciles  venerare  Niipoeas. 
Namque  dabunt  v^niam  votis,  jrascfue  remittent. 


in  view  those  little  bees  or  flies  which  produce 
the  gum-lac,  and  .which  were  particularly  men- 
tioned in  the  note  on  Melibaeus,  in  the  mask  of 
Comus.     Under  a  supposition  of  this  last  sort  of 
bees  becoming  extinct,  he  in  a  poetical  or  enig* 
matical  manner,  describes  the  country  where  they 
are  found,  and  thus  points  to  the  meansby  which  . 
a  new  race  of  them,  as  it  were,  may  be  prod.uced. 
Thus    the    words    suppkxy    venidm,    votis^   and 
orandh  point  to  the  term  supplication  or  pity, 
and  thereby  to  the.  town  of  Ptei,  one  of  the  best- 
known  towns  on  the  river  Ava,  and  petens  in  tlje 
same  sentence  approaches  still  more  nearly  to  the 
s^me  name.     With  respect  to  the  choosing  four 
bulls  and  four  heifers  (541),  I  apprehend  that 
by   the    former    is   meaned   an   intimation   th^t 
the  space  within  which  the  little  bees  that. pro- 
duce the  gum  lac  are  found,  occupies  about  four 
d^rees  square  of  a  branch  6f  Mount  Taurus,  ancf 
that  by  the  latter  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  heads 
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Sed,  .modus  orandi  qui  sit,  prius  ordine  dicam. 
Quatuor  exiitlios  prsBstanti  corpore  tauros 

Qui  tibi  nunc  viridis  depascunt  summa  Lycaei, 

*  .  '  * 

Delige,  et  intactk  totidem  c^vice  juvencas.     540 

■     ~  ■  '   ■  ■  y  .....  ■  ■      ■        ■  t         .         >    I  I     .       <  .        .     y  ■   ■  .    .    I       .         ■ 

(tlie  smaller  rivers  forming  the  horns  of  the  heifers) 
of  the  four  rivers  of  Ava,  Pegu,  Siam,  and  Laos, 
9II  which  have  their  sources  within  those  four 
degrees,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  map  ;  that  by 
.  nona  'Aurora,  (544),  an  allusion  is  intended  to  the 
town  of  Shunnin,  in  the  center  of  the  district  in 
question  ;  by  jugulis  (542)  to  the  little  creeses  or 
daggers,  one*  of  the  distinctive  marksf  of  its  inha*, 
bitants,  as  before  observed,  and  which  gave  name 
to.  Sabrina,  or  Sabre-ina,  in  Comus ;  by  Lethasa 
pap*avera  (5i5),  to  the  opium  in  so  much  request 
there ;  and  finally  by  t^e  words  Lycoea  (539)  by 

« 

luco  and  by  desere  (544)  placatam  (546)  lucum 
(447),  and  liquefacta  {55d)j  there  arc  oblique 
allusions  to  the  gum  lac  nominatim  ;  as  by  arbore 
and  uvam  (558),  there  are  to  the  tree-like  form  of 
the  river  Ava,  oh  the  banks  of  which,,  it  seems  tq 
be  mainly  found. 
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Quatuor  1h«  aras  .alta  ad  delubra  Deorum 
Constitue,  et  sacrum  jugu lis  demitte  cruorem; 
Corporaque  ipsa  bqum  frondoso  desere  liico. 
Post,  ubi  Jiona  suos  Aurora  detenderit  ortus, 
Inferios  Orphei  Lethoea  papavera  mittes,  545 

Placatam  Eurydieen  vitulSi  venerabere  caes^, 
Et  nigraiD  mactabis  ovem,  lucumque  revises/' 
Haud.iQora:  G0xitiqu6  matris  praecepta  facessit:. 
Ad  delubra  venit ;  monstratas  excitat  aras  ; 
Quatuor  eximios  prsestanti  corpora  tauros  •     550 
Ducit,  et  intacta  totidem  cervice  juvencas. 
Post,  ubi  nona  suo$  Aurora  indiixerat  ortus    • 
Inferios  Orphei  rnittit,  lucumque  revisit. 
Hie  vei6  subitum  ac  dictu  mirabile  monstrum 
Ad^piciunt ;  liquefacta  boum  per  viscera  toto  555 
Stridere  apes  utero,  et  ruptis  effervere  costis ; 
Immensasque  trahi  nubes :  jamque  arbore  summa 
Confluere,  et  lentis  uvam  demittere  ramis. 
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Though  an  intention  has  been  before  expressed 
of  subjoining  some  extracts  from  Homer  to  those 
which  have  been  set  out  fron^  Virgil,  yet  there  is 
no  need  that  they  should  be  c^her  than  very  short. 
If  the  representative  characters  of  Cliryses  and 
Chryseis  .of  the  Iliad,  and  the  incidents  in  which 
they  are  employed  there,  be  recollected,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  Peruvian  bark  was  in   the 
poet's  contemplation  in  the  devising  of  those  in- 
cideiits;  and  I  vejy  much  incline  to  think  that 
the  abstruse  matters  described  in  the  otherwise 
inexfplicable  lines  of  the  first  Iliad,  from  the  437th 

•  to  the  471st  line,  were  intended  to  be  descriptive 

* 

of  the  stripping  the  bark-trees  of  their  bark, 
reducing  it  to  powder,  and  making  it  up  in  de- 
coctions or  other  preparations  ;  while  the  lines 
that  immediately  follow  them, 

.by  their  frequent  allusion  to  songs  (under  the  idea 
above  repeatedly  noticed,)   are  referable    to  the 
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gum  lac,  and  ^rhaps  (by  the  end  of  the  first  of 
those  lines)  even  nominatim.  And  when  it  is 
recollected  that  H^OLKnog  (who  represents  China, 
as  above  shewn,  of  f^hich  country  Cochin-China 
where  the  gum  lac  is  found,  is  an  important 
dependency ;)  is  introduced  at  the  end  of  the  first 
l]iad 

Two'/v  l^'lKpoLi^og  KXvTOTix^g  vjp^;  oiyopsvet\/ 

for  the  purpose  of  composing  the  differences 
between  Jupiter  and  Juno  relative  to  Achilles  ; 
and  the  connexion  that  subsists  between  the 
representative  character  of  Achilles  (a^  having 
the  Nile  or  Africa  for  his  prototype,)  and  the 
plague  or  pestilence  shall  also  be  recollected,  I 
think  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  the  advice  given 
by  H(pAiqog  to  Juno, 

■ 

AuT/x  ^BTFen  ihiog  OXvfjLmog  &;(reTXi  vifJM 

there  are  special    allusions  to  the  countries  of 
Malacca  and  Laos  that  produce  the  guni  lac,  and 
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at  the  same  time  to  the  lac  itself;  and  the  good 
effects  of  it  arc  observable  from  the  ctiearfui 
countenance  ivhich  Juno  assumes  on  receiving  a 
draught  of  it  from  her  son  ; 

and  if  this  part  of  the  Iliad  has  been  above  in- 
terpreted as  having  a  reference  to  the  tea  of  China 
as  a  preventive,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  fs  not 
at  the  same  time  susceptible  of  an  application  to 
the  lac  likewise  as  a  remedy. 
•  I  proceed  to  make  a  remark  or  two  upon  Livy, 
referable  .to  the  subjects  in  question.  It  cannot 
be  foi^ottei)  by  any  reader  of  that  author,  how 
ve^y  frequently  he  introduce  the  mention  of 
prodigies  and  pestilences,  and  I  select  th^  two 
following  passages  as  examples.  The  first  ex- 
tracted from  book  xxiii,  section  63,  begins  as 
follows :  '^  Romae  autem  et  circa  ui^beqi  oyulta 
tSi  byeme  prodigia  facta,"  and  after  enumerating 
many  such  prodigies  (the  fall  of  stones  from  the 

iieav.ens;    of   which   there    have  been  so   many 

» 

modern  instances,  b#ing  one,)  he  thus  proceeds : 
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"  Ob  caetera  prpdigia  libros  adire  'decemvm  jussi 
lectisternium*  imperatum,  et  supplicatio.;  nomi- 


*  The  lectisternia  of  the  Rbmans  are  commonly  inter- 
preted to  be  ceremonies  of.  carrying  about  to  the  temple;^ 

* 

images  of  the  gods  upon  couches;  but  may  they  not 
rather  simply  allude  to  decrees,  enjoining  the  destruction  or 
disuse  of  beds  of  woollen  materials,  and  instead  of  them 
scattering  litter  of  straw  (lectum,  and  sterno^  stratum)  in 
the  churches,  for  the  people  to  lie  upon,  in  a  more  open  air 
there,  in  order  to  check  the  progress  of  infection  ?  and  then 
the  name  of  the  pulvinaria,  couches,  or  pillows,  supposed 
to  be  used  on   such  occasions,  may  intimate  that  those 

4 

pillows  were  medicated  with  drugs,  as  with  the  powder  of 
bark  perhaps,  pulvis :  it  may  be  that  the  meaning  of  the  old 
Greek  incantation  «x«?,  £xa?  oo-tj?  «A»Tf  oc,  may  reefer  to  the 
wish  of  avoiding  such  persons  as,  in  times  of  pestilence, 
did  not  follow  the  practice  of  lying  upon  such  litters  of 
straw.  And  it  accords  with  these  conjectures,  that  in  Mr. 
Hope's  most  interesting  picture  of  the  plague  of  Athens,  the 
sick  are,  almost  all,  nearly  naked^  with  straw-mats  and  frag- 
ments of  straw  scattered  about  them,  whilst  only  the  female 
figure  dying,  (in  the  principal  groupe),  seems  to  be  wrapped 
up  warm  in  a  bed,  the  apparent  seat  of  infection  and  putrer 
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natim  deinde  universo  populo  omnia  pulvinariS  in 
dicta :  et  Genio  majores   hostiae  caesse  quinque. 


factioa,  as  evidenced  by  the  figure  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
holding  its  nose :  and  in  like  conformity  with  these  con- 
jectures, when  the  beds  of  the  garrison  had  been  all 
destroyed  by  public  order,  during  the  violent  pestilential 
fever,  that  some  six  or  seven  years  since  prevailed  at 
Gibraltar,  it  was  found  that  the  contagion  began  to 
subside. 

» 

It  may  be  well  perhaps  to  remark  here,  tbat  in  case  a 
pestilence  should  break  out  again  at  Gibraltar,  th&  most 
ticceptable  present  that  could  be  sent  thither  would  be  a 
few.  ship'loads  of  pure  water*,  the  population  there  not 
being,  so  numerous,  that  water  in  sufficient  ublindance 
might  not  l)e  thus  furnished.  Whether  this  remark  ori- 
ginally printed,  though  not  published^  in  January  1805, 
ever  fell  under  the  eye  of  any  body  who  might  have  a 
voicfe  on  such  a  subject,  I  knpw  not,  but  I  have  been 
.  informed  that  the  same  idea  at  least  occurred  to  some  such 
person  on  occasion  of  the  dreadful  pestilence  by  which  we 
since  lost  a  large  portion  of  a  fine  army  in  the  Isle  of  Wal- 
cheren,  and  that  vessels  loaded  with  fresh  water  were  in  fact 
sent  rbither,  but  that  from  the  hurry  fn  which  every  thrng  al 
such  a  moment  iniist  have  been  involved,  or  from  some 
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Hgec  procurata  votaque  ex  libris  Sibyllinis  inagn^ 
•  ex  parte  levaverant  aniiBos  religione/* 

To  the  passage  above  I  shall  subjbin  tbe  follow- 
ing, from  the  close  of  the  tenth  book  of  Livy  : 
^^  Multis    rebus    Isetus  annus,   vix  ad  solatium* 

other  cause,  the  water  was  never  taken  out  of  the  vessels 
to  be  applied  to  its  intended  use. 

As  to  what  is  stated  in  former  Notes  relative  to  <'\llasion3 
in  the  classics  to  the  practice  of  smoking  tobacco^  I  may 
here  Also  add^  in  further  support  of  such  statements^  that.I 

m 

find  that  drug  mentioned  by  name  (and  with  a  reference 
probably  to  a  prevention  of  infection)  in  th/D  N^aer:  of 
Demosthenes,  as  cited  in  Potter's  Antiq.,  vol..  i.,    195, 

^*  roC»x}(£ict     ytg»ifu  t2  Aioyvtru  x»t»  rot  zrotr^ix^  ^fti  t¥ 

TOK  xa6Yix8<ri  jfj^oyQi^*  and  that  tobacco  *  was  used  by  the 

ancients  in  powder  also,  as  snuff,  seems  to' follow  (from 

their  deifying  even  the  act  of  sneezing  as  stated  by  Potter, 

'     308,  out  of  Aristotle)  (t©v  wrap/Aov   9wk  )iy»/Af9«)  wych 

they  would  scarcely  have  done,  but  from  an  opinion  of  the 

» 

beneficial  eJRfects  of  some  substance,  as  tobacco,'used  for 
the  purpose  of  makiiig  them  sneeze. 
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uniu3  mali,  pestilentise  urentis^simul  urbem  atque 
agros,  suffecit ;  portentoque  jam  similis  clades 
erat :  et  libri  aditi  quinam  finis  aut  quod  reme- 
dium  ejus  mali  ab  Diis  daretur:  inventum  in 
lib'ris,  iEsculapiiim  ab  Epidauro  Romam  accer- 
sendum:  neque  eo  anno,  quia  bello  occupati 
consulei^  erant,  quicquam  de  ek  re  actum :  prae- 
terquam  quod  unam  diem  iEseulapio  supplicatio 
habita  est." 

It  may  be  some  help  to  an  understanding  of 
these  passages,  to  recollect  that  *•  liber"  is  Latin 
for  the  bark  of  a  tree,  as  well  as  for  a  book  ;  and 
a  recollection  of  that,  together  with  an  attention 
to  the  vial-like  form  affected  by  the  two  ends  of 
the  scroll,  in  PI.  III.  fig.  4,  may  raise  a  probabi- 
lity that  that  figure  involves  enigmatical  allusions 
« 

to  the  Peruvian  bark ;  but,  however,  that  may 
be,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  by  the  repeated 
mention  of  libri,  (and  perhaps  by  quinque,  as 
alluding  to  quina,)  in  the  first  of  the  two  pas- 
sages  from  Livy,  there  are  references  to  that 
substance ;  while,  by  the  like  repeated  mention 
of  supplicatio  (by  a  suggestion  of  pity  or  Ptei,) 
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we  are  to  iindorstand  a  similar  reference  to  the 
other  substance,  gum  lac. 

I   have  made   the   extracts   abo^jg  from  Livy, 

■#■ 

because,  after  having  confined  myself  to  the 
poets,  I  was  desirous  of  shewing  that  the  prose 
writers  of  antiquity  were  in  the  habit  likewise  of 
resorting  to  the  like  mysterious  enigmas.  For 
the  same  reason  I  shall  cite  the  following  passage 
jfrom  Thucydides's  Account  of  the  Plague,  of 
Athens,  wishing  the  reader  to  weigh  well  every 
word  and  every  syllable  of  it ;  for  though  Thucy- 
dides  had  before  said  that  no  remedy  could  be 
found  for  it,  thejgffects  of  which  could  be  con- 
sidered as  certain  :  "  Ev    %^  «55V   xar^OTW  i^UXy 

60$    «7rav,  .  on  ^^/tj    Tf^oacps^ovfaq    cc(p6Kei)fy'^ 

yet  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  was  his  intention 
obliquely  to  hint  that  the  remedies  above  men- 
tioned were  resorted  to  with  advantage,  for 
the  purpose  of  alleviating  its  ravages.     ^^   Ev*  5^ 

TOO  xoLnSiy  Old  etKpg^  oLVc!JL'j'Myi(r(X.v  kol^  t^Ss  .  7i$ 
€n^gy  (pxaKovTSg  oi  vi^ps^'JTspoi  'ncCKdi  oL^sa^xi^ 

H^«  J\oo^iciKog  7j:oKs(jLog  mi  Y^oiyiog  ecu  avrw, 

VOL.  VI.  T 


V 
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{jmyuM^cLi  s\f  rco  ^tt^  vtto  rcov  ^mMmov,  ttAAii 

uMiog  TToT^fiogy  mnrciLhoi£vi  Acop/xa$  r^la  xxnspogj 
mi  l^fJiSvi  ■  ysvsa^xi  >iHJiXN^  xoltcl  to  amg  ^rco^ 

jt^ov/Gov    xX^vfJTvipiii    roigei^f^y    otb  m^^arwN 
oLxrroig  rov  df ov  a  %p>i  9r9AfjLt0y,  ttvaAf  iMne 

Twv  n^AoTTOWHO'/oov,  >f  voaog  vip^OLTo  a^u$*  xou  fff 
fJLS)f    HeX(momi(^oy  ^k   fcr^Ada/,    ^/   hou  t^m 

Is  HXl  rcov  AhKw    %{Cp/(OV  Ttt  TTOKVCLV^OimOTKrX'' 
TXVTOL  IJLS\f  TX  KXTX  7^  VC^OV  y^VOJLCaM. 

It  needs  but  very  few  words  to  express  the 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  this  passage  :  after 
what  has  been  so  frequently  before  observed  rela- 
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tire  to  allusions  to  the  South .  American  River 
Mamore^  (on  which  the  bark-tree  grows,)  by  the 
mention  of  or  a  reference  to  the  memory,  £  cannot 
but  think  that  by  the  words  OLWfJM^g^Mj  fJCm^fJOU 
tnd  jLtyHpt  we  are  to  understand  an  allusion  to  the 
bark ;  by  f^  KoifJLO)fy  TTOMlOCiify  Ol»A  hiliXN^  and 
tftAAcov^  a  similar  disguised  allusion  to  alum  and 
by  Bimq^  OjS&^AIj  STFSiy  and  by  the  verse  which  is 
cited,  the  same  sort  of  reference  (under  the  notion  of 
a  song)  to  lac,  which,  by  putting  the  word  AftXtt-^ 
hufJLffifm^  so  near  that  of  fM^^  may  be  furthcur 
liHuded  to  perliaps,  nominatim. 

The  next  evidence  I  #tiall  adduce,  is  drawn 
from  no  less  exalted  a  soured'  than  the  sacr^ 
scriptures  themselves;  the  following  verses  are  ^ 
from  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Exodus,  93 :  ^^  And 
when  they  came  to  Marah  (in  which  name  that 
of  America  aeenis  to  be  but  little  disguised)  they 
could  not  drink  of  the  waters^of  Marah,  for  they 
)¥ere  bitter ;  therefore  the  name  of  it  was  called 
Marah:  {amara  Latin:  French*  am^re).and  the 
people  murnjiured  against  Moses,  saying,  What 
«haU  we  drink  ^  And  he  cried  unto  the  l#ordf  affd 
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the  Lord  shewed  him  a  tree,  which,  when  he  had 
cast  into  the  watet^,  the  waters  were  mad^ 
sweet:, there  he  made  for  them  a  statute  and  an 
ordinance,  and  there  he  proved  them;  and  said, 
If  thou  wilt  diligently  hearken  to  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  thy  God,  and  wilt  do  that  which  is  right  in 
his  sight,  and  wilt  give  ear  to  his  cornmandments, 
I  will  put  none  of  these  diseases  upon  thee,  (qu/ 
if  not  implying  that  there  were  several  of  the  same 
nature  and  origin?)  which  I  have  brought 
upon  the '  Egyptians :  for  I  am  the  Lord  that 
healeth  thee."  Is  it  too  much  to  believe,  after 
all  that  has  been  premised,  that  by  the  tree  thrown 
into  the  waters  there  is  %  marked  allusion  to  the 
bark-tree  ;  and  by  the  diligently  {darkening  and 
giving  ear,  to  that  species  of  lac  which  the  History 
of  Drugs,  above  cited,  describes  as  being  parti- 
cularly distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  ear-lac? 
To  the  quotation  above,  let  me  now  add  what  is 
said  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  seventh  chapter  of 
the  same  boak  of  Exodus,  19 :  **  Their  pools  of 
water,  and  waters  that  were  in  the  river,  were 
tufned  into  blood  ;    the  fish  that  was  in  the  river 
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died,  and  the  river  stunk,  &c.,  &c.  :*'  and  then  if 
we  compare  these  passages  from  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures with  what  Thucydides  says  of  the  primary 
origin  of  the  plague  of  Athens,  HplotTO  Sf,  TO  jLCfiV 

tupcoTOv,  co$  K&ysrciiy  el  Ai^iomag  rviq  vns^Aiywrr^j 

and  take  due  care  not  to  be  mistaken  in  our 
type,  or  (in  the  phrase  of  one  of  the  fables  of  the 
Arabian  Nights)  de  ne  pas  prendre  un  royaume 
pour  un  autre,  there  will  be  found  good  reason 
for  concluding,  that  ufider  the  type  of  a  district 
above  Egypt,  a  district  of  South  America  is  really 
intended/ 


£VID£NC1^ 


FROU   THE 


HnERoeLy^Hics, 


Ha VI KG  been  led  iticiden tally  by  the  last  clause 
to  Egypt,  I  shall  conclude  this  volume  with  a  few 

m 

remarks  upon  some  Egyptian  monuments,  that 
have  a  close  connection  with  my  principal  subject. 
I  shall  begin  with  citing  what  Sonnini  says  of  the 
town  of  Tentyris,  or  Dendera ;  in  his  travels,  p. 
589,  "  it  is  a  place,"  says  he,  *'  rendered  peculiarly 
remarkable  for  the  enmity  which  Jts  inhabitantsi 
had  sworn  to  crocodiles,  and  the  continual  war 
which  they  waged  against  these  reptiles.  The 
Tentyrite  pursued  the  crocodile  into  the  water, 
overtook  him,  leaped  upon  his  back,  and   ran  a 
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Utick  into  his  mouth,  with  which,  as  with  a  bridle, 
he  brought  him  to  the  shore,  where  he  put  him  to 
death/*  Is  this  any  thing  but  a  fable  ?  (wherever 
Sonnini  had  it  from ;)  and  does  it  not,  as  such, 
intimate  that  the  general  object  of  the  hierogly- 
phical  sculptures  in  the  famous  temple  at  Ten* 
tyris  was  to  preserve  and  transmit  to  posterity  a 
memorial  of  the  means  (and  I  take  the  stick  to 
involve  a  special  allusion  to  the  stick-lac  as  one 
of  the  chief  of  those  means)  by  which  some  re- 
straint might  be  opposed  (by  way  of  a  bridle  in 
the  mouth)  to  the  destructive  effects  of  the  stag- 
xiant  waters  of  which  so  much  has  already  been 
said  above,  and  which,  in  this  fable,  are  aptly  re- 
presented und^  the  image  of  the  amphibious  cro- 
codile, or  rather  the  West  Indian  alligator  ? 

But  as  it  may  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  reader 
to  form  his  judgment  by  copies  from  the  ancient 
memorials  in  question,  than  to  draw  his  conclu- 
sions merely  from  the  written  statements  of  tra- 
vellers; such  copies  shall  henceforth  be  given; 
^nd  first  I  would  beg  his  attention  to  groupe  3  of 
PL  lY ;  whi(;h  is  copied  from  an  Isiac  tablet  in 
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the  last  plate  of  Denon  s  engravings.  Of  this  J 
apprehend  the  female  figure  6q  the  left  hand  to 
represent  the  West  India  Gulf  as  viewed  with  the 
north  uppermost:  the  rod  of  augural  staff  in  her 
left  hand  is  to  be  referred  to  the  tropic  of  Cancer ; 
the  toth  in  her  right  hand  to  the  nymber  19  as 
marking  the  everduring  nature  of  the  subject  in- 
tended to  be  commemorated.  The  right-hand 
female  I  apprehend  to  represent  Hudson's  and 
Baffin's  Bays  in  North  America ;  the  intermediate 
ihale  figure,  to  represent  North  America  itself, 
which  figure  is  bald  from  that  country  being  con- 
stantly at  its  top  covered  with  ice,  the  smooth 
nature  of  v/hich  is  indicated  by  such  baldness ;  at 
his  feet  just  between  him  and  the  first  mentioned 
female,  is  a  flower  marking  the  precise  situation 
of  Florida,  and  the  pillar  over  which  it  is  placed, 
may  mark  the  promontory  which  ends  in  Cape 
Florida.  The  feathers  on  the  heads  of  the  females 
mi^y  be  ascribable,  the  one  to  the  Gulf  of  Florida, 
the  other  to  Hudson^s  Bay.  It  is  observable  that 
the  West  India  Gulf,  by  adding  the  Bay  of  Hon* 
duras  to  either  end  of  it,  resemble^  two  ravensi 
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that  bay  forming  the  head  of  both  of  them ;  theac 
ravens,  having  such  prototypes,  being  placed  on 
the  heads  of  the  females,  wcrtild  seem  to  mark 
from  whence  those  mischievous  effects  originate, 
which  the  attitudes  of  all  the  figures,  which  are 
holding  up  their  hands  as  en  garde,  would  seem 
to  deprecate.  The  tablier  or  apron  worn  by  the 
center-figure  has  the  shape  of  a  razor-blade  thereby 
marking  the  steely  or  brackish  nature  of  bad  water, 
which  qQality  it  would  appear  to  be  theartist'&r 
intention  to  ascribe  to  the  waters  of  all  the  tract 
of  country  represented  by  the  three  figures. 
There  are  othe^  matters  in  the  same  Isiac  tables 
which  have  a  regard  to  the  subject  in  question, 
but  I  pass  on  to  other  hieroglyphics,  which  have 
a  still  more  obvious  relation  to  it. 

But  lest  it  should  be  thought,  if  I  confine  myself 
to  the  Egyptian  sculpture,  and  remain  silent  on 
the  statuary  and  gems  called  Greek  and  Ro- 
man, that  it  is  because  there  are  wanting  in  the 
latter,  memorials  of  the  efficacy  of  the  substances 
above  noticed ;  I  shall  offer  from  Bellicard's  En- 
gravings  of  the  Antiquities  of  Herculaneum  copies 
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of  two  paintitigs,  which  I  think  have  a  relation  tb 
those  substances;   selecting  them  from  thence, 
because  it  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  that  the 
objects  found  in  the  ruins  of  that  town  are  of  an 
almost  immeasurable  antiquity*     In  groupe  % 
FL  III,  may  not  the  emaciated  6gure,  with  droop* 
ing  head,  seated  upon,  a  stone,  be  intended  for  a 
patient  labouring  under  the  disease  mainly   in 
question,  the  stone  marking  the  aguish  nature  of 
that  disease,  as  expressed  hi  Comus,  *^  in  stony 
fetters  bound  ?"  and,  furth^,  may^not  that  stone 
iteelf  (by  a  reference  to  Laos,  lapis),  point  to  the 
country  of  Laos,  as  producing  the  gum  lac,  one  of 
the  moat  efficacious  remedies  for  the  disease ;  more 
especially  as,  behind  the  seated  figure,  stands  a 
female,  who  may  be  taken  (as  a  virgo)  to  represent 
India,  through  the  medium  of  which  country  the 
lac  comes  to  us  ?  again,  may  not  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  on  the  opposite  side,  indicate  the  Peruvian 
bark  ?   and  lastly,  as   for  tl^   old   man    pouring 
ofut  some  liquid  upon  an  altar,  and  thereby  pro- 
ducing  a  bla^e  of  light,  may  it   not  convey  a 
similar  enigmatical  indication  of  alum  or  alumine  ? 
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In  fig.  3,  PI.  III.^  we  havie  the  same  sort  ef 
jsick  patient  sitting  upon  a  stone,  and  the  same 
sort  of  young  female  or  Virgo  leaning  upon  a 
^till  higher  stone,  with  a  stick  in  her  hand,  t 
insider  the  first  as  haying  her  prototype  in  the 
West  India  Gulf,  or  lower  hemisphere,  the  seat 
of  the  disease ;  and  the  second,  her's,  in  India, 
(the  prototype  of  the  sign  Viigo,)  in  the  upper 
hemisphere  ;  while  the  stick  in  the  hand  of  the 
latter  is  a  simple  memorial  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
stick-lac,  as  coming  to  us  through  India,  for  tbe 
cure  of  the  patient's  disease. 

But  the  elegance,  aimed  at  in  the  statuary  and 
sculpture  called  Greek  and  Roman,  does  not  so 
strikingly  ex{>reS8  the  meaning  of  tlieir  artists, 
as  tbe  simplicity  observed  in  the  works  called 
Egyptian.  I  return,  therefore,  to  the  notice  of 
Others  of  the  latter  sort. 
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Fig.  189 


is  a  copy*  upon  a  reduced  scale  from  one  given  in 
the  136tb  plate  of  Denon  and  by  hini  stated  to  be 
annexed  to  a  manuscript "  trouy^  dans  V  enveloppe 
d'  une  Momie."     The  animal  I  take  to  be  a  lama 


*  Whenever  I  state  a  figure  to  be  a  copy,  [  believe  \a 

•  >•  •  * 

all  cases  it  will  be  found  to  be  so  as  made  with  tracing- 
paper  from  the  original ;  and  the  maps  which  I  have  used 
are  chiefly  the  Abbe  Rajnal's  Atlas,  and  Jannoni's  small 
Atlas^  adopted  solely  for  their  convenient  size:  but  if  a 
figure  is  said  to  be  upon  a  reduced  scale^  it  may  possibly 
not  be  so  accurate,  as  I  must  confess  myself  to  be  only  an 
indifferent  draughtsman. 
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or  sheep  of  Peru,  the  horns  ahd  other  objects  upon 
his  head  being  intended  only  as  symbols  to  evi- 
dence his  connection  with  that  country,  which 
symbols  it  would  intrench  upon  another  copious 
subject  to  explain.     He  is  standing  upon  a  sarco- 
phagus, within  which  is  a  corpse  laid  out,  indica- 
ted to  be  that  of  a  European  by  his  beard,  as  the 
Peruvian  natives  have  no  beards  ;  the  lama  being 
over  him  may  be  intended  to  intimate  that  it  was 
the  climate  of  South  America  or  Peru,  which  had 
proved  fatal  to  the  deceased.     Whether  the  striped 
object  in  front  of  the  lama  may  be  intended  to  re- 
present stripes  of  bark  I  know  not ;  but  I  cannot 
doubt  that  the  flower-pot  which  the  Indian  or 
Caraib  (and  in  the  original  it  is  evidenced  to  be 
one  of  them  not  merely  by  the  dress,  such  as  Don 
UUjpa  ascribes  to  the  natives  of  South  Apie^jca, 
but  by  the  shape,  and,  features,  and  colour)  is 
holding  towards  the  lama,  is  in  fact  the  American 
plant  called  contrayerva,  (particularly  described  in 
i)pte  on  the  450th  line  of  Comus,  ante)  so  deter- 
mined by  its  heart-shaped  leaves,  and  stalk  tesem- 
bling  a  single  finger;  while  the  attitude  of  the 


Indian,  holding  up  the  hand,  »6  eti  gaide  i^ainst 
the  lama,  points  to  the  name  of  ccmtrayerva,  as 
implying,  in  the  Spanish  language  a  counter* 
poison. 

Fig,  190 


ii  a  copy  upon  a  reduced  scale,  of  another  paint- 
ing, taken  from  plate  133  of  Denon,  and  by  him 
stated  also  to  hare  been  found  "  dans  1'  enveloppe 
d*  upe  Momie.  The  seated  figure,  from  his  feoe  . 
being  composed  of  a  hawk's  bill,  from  the  gra- 
duated (mMv,)  hoofe  in  one  of  bis  hands  (with 


reference  probably  to  the  river  Oronooko  or  OfO'* 
noque)  and  the  flagelluin,  or  ff  AH>lf ,  or  symbol  of 
the  plague  or  pestilence  in  the  other,  and  from 
several  other  indices  which  I  pass  over,  I  take  to 
represent  South  America  ;  while  the  female  figure, 
I  apprehend  represents  Cochin  China,  presenting 
to  him  in  a  flowerpot  an  assemblage  of  pieces  of 
8tick-lac.  This  last  conclusion  I  come  to  from 
the  following  indications,  first,  that  her  face  (in 
the  original  at  least)  resembles  the  south-west* 
ward  outline  of  the  country  of  Cochin-China ; 
that  her  bands  would  come  up  naturally  to  the, 
attitudes  of  those  in  the  figure,  if  one  of  them  be  / 
ascribed  to  the  country  of  Malay,  and  the  other ' 
to  the  islandtof  Sumatra,  the  former  holding  the 
flower-pot,  as  formed  by  the  Gulf  of  Siamand 
the  rivers  that  fall  into  it ;  and  that  her  xdbe  aft  jof 
a  spotted  leopard-skin,  k  referal>le  to  the  Indian 
seas  as  studded  with  a  multitude  of  islan^b :  for  all 
which  vide  the  map ;  while  the  spectacles  at  her 
side  (at  the  same  time  that,  being  found  within  u 
mummy  they  prove  the  vast  antiquity  of  the  in-' 
vention  of  them)  prove  also  by  a  refference  to  the 
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^roope  of  islands  called  Lunettes,  or  the  Spectacled, 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Cochin  China,  that 
this  last  country  is  in  question ;  which  is  again 
further  proved  by  the  branches  of  the  Talipot-tree, 
which  tree  is,  in  a  peculiar  manner  of  the  growth 
of  that  country.  Finally,  the  great  letter  T,  or 
the  toth,  on  which  those  objects  rest,  may  b^ 
conceived  to  point  to  the  everduring  eflScacy  of 
the  gum-lac,  in  resisting  the  effects  of  the  Amerr- 
pan  fevers. 

In  addition  to  the  instances  given  above,  the 
](emains  of  Egyptian  antiquity  that  have  a  bearing 
upon  my  subject  1  conceive  to  be  very  numerous, 
and  proceed  therefore  to  the  notice  of  others.  The 
foUotving  is  an  extract,  concerning  the  mummies 
found  in  the  catacombs  of  Egypt,  from  a  translation 
of  Thevenot's  Travels  to  the  Levant;  "  upon 
oiie  of  tlie  coffms  was  represented  in  figures,  the 
manner  of  embalming  the  bodies.  There  is  a  long 
tablC)  shaped  like  a  lion,  on  the  back  of  which 
the  body  that  is  to  be  embalmed  is  laid  at  length, 
and  hard  by  there  is  a  man,  with  a  knife  in  his 
hand,  opening  the  body*    The  man  hatb  a  vizard^ 
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mask  on,  shaped  like  the  beak  of  a  sparrow-hawk, 
as  was  the  dustom  for  embalmers,  that  they  might 
not  breathe  in  the  corruption  which  oftentimes 
evaporated  out  of  the  dead  bodies.  On  the  table 
also  stand  four  vessels,  without  handles,  wherein 
the  necessary  drugs  are  kept,  both  for  embalming, 
^  balm,  cedria,  &c.  and  for  wrapping. up  and  in* 
crustation  of  the  body,  as  bitumen  and  other 
things.  On  the  inside  of  this  coffin  was  the  figure 
of  a  naked  maid,  with  her  arms  stretched  out/' 
There  is  a  considerable  resemblance  between  the 
coffin,  or  mummy,  thus  described,  and  the  upper 
compartment  of  the  Cambridge  munmiy  which,  in 
plate  VI .  annexed,  is  re-engraved  from  Dr.  Con- 
yers  Middleton's  Antiquitatis  Monumenta  i  and 
as  the  Doctor  says  of  it  in  p.  966  ^^  Mumiae  hujus 
figura  eadem  prorsus  est,  ac  reliquarum  omnium, 
quas  in  libris  passim  descriptas  videmus,''  the 
explanation  of  it  may  be  capable  of  an  application, 
possibly,  to  other  mummies  found  in  the  same 
place. 

It  may  be  proper,  however,  previous  to  the  attempt 
at   such  explanation,  to  give  that  learned  writer's 
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own  account  (p.  S63)  of  the  painting  upon  thi9 
mummy ;  "  In  hac  tabula  (plate  No,  I.  of  pi.  vi.) 
integumenti  mumise  exterioris  particulam,  variis 
figuris  ornatam,  cernimus  ;  quae  de  pectore  cada- 
veris  ad  genua  pertinuerat ;  quaeque  a  pnlvere  ac 
sordibus  purgata,  coloribus  adhuc  vividis  et  quasi 
recentibus  nitescit.  In  summSi  picturae  parte,  ca- 
daveris  secandi  et  condiendi  ratio  a  pictore  quo- 
dammodo  adumbrata  est :  in  qua  tamen  Anubis, 
iEgyptiorum  Deus,  capite  canino,  medici  partes 
agere,  et  secandi  munus  obire  videtur.  A  sinistro 
cadaveris  latere,  ut  Diodorus  scribit,  loco  prius  a 
scriba  juxta  ilia  designato,  carnem  lapide  acutp 
^thiopico  secare,  vel  lege  vel  more  constitutum 
erat :  atque  in  hac  positura  Anubis,  manu  jam  ad 
secandum  sublata,  depictus  est. 

^^  Sed  et  mensa  quoque,  cui  cadaver  impositum  , 
est,  itemque  vascula  ista  infra  mensam  posita,  in 
Deorum  item  formas,  Canopi  et  Cercopitheci, 
effi'cta  esse  apparent :  quibus  figura  etiam  mulie- 
bris,  hinc  et  inde  adjuncta,  Isim  fortasse  ipsam, 
quasi  operis  totius  praesidem,  denotat.  Qua  qui- 
4em  figurarum  designatione,  banc  cadavera  con-* 
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dietidi  ac  conservandi  artem,  divinam  plan^  esse, 
nee  nisi  DeOrum  inventioni  attribuendam,  indicari 
conjicio. 

*'  Quod  autem  memorabile  magis  videtur  ;  in- 
strumentum  istud,  quod  Anubis,  jam  corpus  dis- 
secturus,  manu  tenet,  germanam  lapidis  ejus 
iEthiopici  effigiem  exhibet,  quern,  cultelli  semper 
vice,  ad  hoc  munus  adhibitum  esse  legimus ; 
cujus  sanfe  formam  a  nullo,  quod  sciam,  auctore 
veteri  descriptam  habemus. 

"  Hieroglyphicas  6guras  quod  attinet,  cum 
omnis  earum  intelligentia  jam  diu  deperdita  ac 
deplorata  plane  videatur,  ignorantiam  potius  meam 
confiteri  libet,  quam  aliorum  conjecturas,  inge- 
niosas  licet,  at  vanas  coactasque  adoptare.  lUud 
solummodo  verisimile  esse  puto,  quod  a  Kirchero, 
in  rebus  ^gyptiacis  iir^estigahdis,  omnium  dili- 
gentissimo,  traditum  est.  Figuras  videlicet  istius- 
modi  omnes,  quales,  ex  utr&que  tabellae  hujus 
parte,  in  variis  ordinibus  sive  zonis  collocatas,  ac 
sibi  mutuo  obversae  stant,  Deorum  illorum  ima- 
gines esse,  qui  Averrunci  praecipu^,  seu  malorunpi 
propulsatores    habebantur ;    quorumque    tutelae 
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iEgyptii  mortuos  suos  potissimum  commend^ar^ 
consueverunt:  quosque  flagellis  propterea,  laquei*- 
que  inslructos  videmus,  ut  malos  Daemones,  in' 
defunctorum  corpora  insultare  conantes,  vel  abi- 
gere  vel  colligare  possent/' 

Instead  of  representing  the  mode  of  dissecting 
and  embalming  a  body  after  death  (a  thing  in  itself 
absolutely  useless),  the   whole  painting,  in  my 
opinion,  is  indicative  of  the  nature  of  the  disease 
of  which  the  corpse  died,  and  the  proper  remedy 
for  such  disease.     Under  this  idea,  the  first  part 
of  it,  to  which  I  would  draw  the  reader's  attention, 
is  the  sort  of  apron  or  appendage  in  the  front  of 
the  four  figures,  marked  A  (seen  alsa  in  the  back 
of  the  cap  of  B,  l),  and  on  the  body  of  the  recli- 
ned figure,  C.     These  appendages  are  like   the 
blades  of  razors,  the  figures  themselves  being  the 
handles,    within   which    their    sharp    edges  are 
concealed :  and  blades  of  razors  do  I  in  fact  think 
they  were  intended  to  represent,  according  to  what 
has  been  already  said  of  the  tablier  or  apron  of  the 
same  form  of  the  middle  one  of  the  three  figures 
of  groupe  3,  PI.  IV.  thereby  denoting  the  steely 
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brackishness  of  the  water  to  have  been  the 
primary  cause  of  the  disease  of  which  the  corpse 
died.  This  idea  will  be  strengthened  by  observing 
the  iron  and  steel  instruments  in  the  middle  com- 
partment of  the  painting,  among  which  it  is  very 
easy  to  distinguish  a  grate  with  hooks  (a)  ;  a 
spring-bolt  (b) ;  the  head  of  a  dart  or  javelin  and 
a  wall-hook  (c)  ;  the  head  of  a  boat-hook  and  a 
steel  spring  above  it  (d) ;  the  figure  of  an  ostrich, 
whose  powers  of  digestion  are  so  strong,  that  it  is 
fabled  to  be  capable  of  eating  iron  (e) ;  an  adze  (f); 
a  hammer,  the  opposite  side  of  an  adze  (g) ;  a 
pair  of  compasses  (h) ;  a  wall-hook  again  (i)  ;  a 
chaff-cutting  knife  (k) ;  and,  to  shew  perhaps  that 
the  effects  of  the  bad  water  penetrate  the  blood, 
there  is  (at  1)  a  nail  driven  through  a  heart;  besides 
which,  there  are  appearances  throughout  of  nails, 
particularly  at  w,  and  underneath  all  the  figures, 
A,  A,  B,  B,  &c.  representations  of  hooks. 

By  the  stripes  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  four 
figures  marked  A,  and  the  reclined  figure  C,  it 
seems  to  be  hinted  that  the  disease  had  a  con- 
nexion  with  the  pestilence  or  plague,  by  a  refer- 
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cncc  to  the  Greek  word  tsAiiyM,  which,  in  Homer 
and  other  of  the  classics,  often  conveys  such  an 
allusion  ;  and  by  the  position  of  those  stripes  on 
the  shoulders  (the  same  word  COjLCO^  meaning  a 
shoulder  and  a  thing  putrid),  that  it  was  of  a 
putrid  nature.  The  last  circumstance  indeed  is 
further  evidenced  by  each  of  the  figures  at  A  hold^ 
ing  the  laqueus  to  its  nose ;  by  the  fish  in  the 
right  hand  of  D  1  (a  species  of  animal  which  has 
a  peculiar  tendency  to  putrescence) ;  and,  lastly, 
by  the  same  figure  D  1,  holding  the  fingers  of 
her  other  hand  to  the  nose,  in  a  very  marked 
manner. 

The  two  pedestals  (in  front  and  rejar  of  the  tshle 
C)  make  it  sufficiently  clear,  from  the  sugar- loaves 
standing  upon  theiB)  that  the  countries  bordering 
upon  the  West  India  Gulf,  so  famous  for  produc*^ 
ing  that  commodity,  are  the  parts  of  the  world  to 
which  the  painting  has  regard.  To  begin  there- 
fore with  figure  A  2,  which  has  the  head  of  a 
sharp-nosed  dog,  or  greyhound,  it  seems  to  me  td 
be  plainly  indicative  of  the  name  of  Honduras,  a 
great  promontory  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  bor- 
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Bering  upon  the  Bay  of  Honduras :  this  is  further 
evidenced,  very  strongly,  by  another  part  of  the 
painting ;  for  figure  C  is  reclined  upon  a  sort  of 
table,  the  two  legs  of  which  are  like  the  hind  and 
fore  leg  of  a  dog,  and  though  the  head  my  be 
thought  more  like  that  of  a  fish  than  of  a  dog,  yet 

w 

the  tail  is  manifestly  that  of  a  hoond,  and,  as  such, 
peculiarly  indicative  of  Honduras  (hound,  and 
UPA^  Cauda) :   and  if  figure  C,  in  Plate  VI,  be 

compared  with  the  drawing  below,  in 

Fig.  191, 


<    • 
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which  is  an  exact  copy  from  the  HKip  of  Honduras. 
I  think  there  cannot  be  a  moment's  doubt,  that 
the  former  must,  of  necessity,  be  referred  to  that 
country. 

Fig.  A  1,  has  a  face  that  somewhat  resembleii 
that  of  a  hare,  and  may  not  without  reason,  there-, 
fore,  be  ascribed  to  the  island  of  Jamaica,  the 
outlines  of  which  have  the  shape  of  a  hare,  as; 
drawn  in 

Fig.  193, 


the  back  being  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  and 
the  head  pointing  the  east.  A  3,  has  the  head  of  a 
whelp  or  cub)  a^d  so  points  to  the  island  of  Cuba ; 
and  A  4,  may  be  referable  to  the  island  of  St. 
Domingo,  and  more  particularly,  perhaps,  to  the 
gulf  at  its  western  end,  called  the  Biteof  Leogane, 
as  alluded  to  by  the  i^markable  position  of  the 
mouth  of  the  figure. 
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According  to  these  conjectures,  the  four  figures 
A  1,  2,  3,  4,  will  represent  the  four  principal  seats 
of  American  or  West  India  fever ;  and  this  may 
be  no  unfit  occasion  tp  observe,  that  three  out  of 
the  four  districts  in  question  (namely,  the  islands 
of  Cuba,  St.  Domingo,  and  Jamaica)  in  one  point 
at  least,  namely,  in  having  promontories  that  cor- 
respond in  position  with  the  hands  of  A  1,  2,  3,  4, 
have  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  figures;  as 
jpay  be  seen  by  comparing 

Figs.  193 


L_ 


S98 
and  19^9 


(which  are  severally  drawn  from  their  prototypes, 
the  islands  of  Jamaica  and  St.  Domingo)  and  fig. 
184  ante,  which  had  for  its  prototype  the  island  of 
Cuba,  as  well  with  the  map  of  those  islands^  as 
with  the  figures,  A,  1,  S,  3,  4  :^  and  if  the  heads  of 
the  jars  under  the  table  (which,  like  the  figures 
themselves,  are  marked  with  stripes,  TT^Vjyflt/^),  be 
compared  with  those  of  the  four  last  mentioned 
figures,  there  will  be  found  a  great  similitude  be- 
tween them  ;  and  as  the  jars  resemble  water-jars, 
it  was  probably  intended  to  intimate  by  them,  that 
it  was  owing  to  the  bad  qualities  of  the  water  of 
those    countries,    that    the  mischief   happened, 
which  it  was  the  intentiiC^n  of  the  painting  to  com- 
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memorate.  But  before  we  quit  the  central  stripe 
of  the  painting,  containing  the  numerous  iron  in^ 
struments,  above  noticed,  it  is  proper  to  observe, 
that  the  three  similar  figures  there  severally  marked 
q,  are  particularly  referable  to  the  island  of  Cuba, 
or  rather  to  the  eastern  half  of  the  island  :  for  if 
we  look  at  the  map  of  the  island  with  that  end 
uppermost,  it  is  very  easy  to  conceive  an  arm 
extended  from  it  towards  the  north,  terminating  in 
a  hand  at  the  small  grpupe  of  islai^ds  called  Mira 
per  vos,  teraous,  which  I  apprehend,  to  mean  in  the 
Spanish  language, '' lookat  yourself,**  w.hich  groupe 
may  therefore  be  aptly  represented  as  a  looking- 
glass;  and  the  dotted  line  in  figure  181^,  cuts  off 
accordingly  so  much  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  which, 
if  we  conceive  a  looking-glass  iu  the  situation 
above  pointed  out^  will  form  a  complete  prototype 
for  the  three  figures  at  q :  and  taking  the  figure  of 
Cuba  in  its  entirety,  with  a  looking-glass  in  one 
hand  and  a  coo^b  in  the  other  (for  which  last,  vide 
figure  182),  we  shall  have  the  prototype  of  the 
fabulous  character  of  the  mermaid. 

With  respect  to  the  iigure  laid  at  length  upon 
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the  dog-8hapcd  table,  C,  if  we  recollect  the  proto* 
type  to  which  the  lady  in  Comus  was  referred, 
namely,  to  the  bay  of  Honduras,  and  then  consider 
the  situation  of  that  bay  in  regard  to  the  country 
of  Honduras,  itself,  which  is  the  prototype  of  that 
table,  as  shewn  by  fig.  191,  we  shall  be  satisfied  of 
the  identity  of  this  figure  with  the  lady  in  Comus. 
It  should  seem  naturally  t6  follow,  after  what 
has  just  now  been  said,  (and  before,  in  treating  of 
Comus),  that  the  tall  figure,  E,  with  a  glass  of 
Water  in  his  hand,  which  by  the  position  of  his 
other  hand  he  destines  for  the  stomach  of  the  lady, 
has  the  same  prototype  as^Comus  himself,  namely, 
the  island  of  Cuba;  to  be  satisfied  of  that,  how* 
ever,  we  are  not  to  view  the  island  of  Cuba  (as 
was  done,  in  treating  of  Comus)  with  the  east  end 
uppermost,  and  the  face  looking  north,  but  with  the 
east  end  still  uppermost,  and,  with  a  longbeard,  as  in 
figure  E,  looking  south, directlydownupon  the  lady. 
In  fact,  it  is  the  prototype  of  this  figure  E,  viz.,  the 
Island  of  Cuba,  which,  as  stated,  in  treating  of 
Comus,  is  here  also  evidenced,  to  be  the  principa 
cause  of  the  malady ;  and  I  take  the  blades  of  th« 
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Razors  tbemselres  to  be,  from  theif  linestr  shape, 
peculiarly  indi<^ative  of  le  Jardin  de  la  Reine,  or 
the  Queen's  garden,  all  along  considered  as  the 
focus  of  fever  and  pestilence ;  though,  undoubtedly, 
by  the  choice  of  such  a  symbol  as  a  razor-blade, 
there  might  be  further  intention  to  point  to  the 
steely  or  brackish  nature  of  bad  water.  And  if 
this  steely  brackish  quality  of  water  is  a  main 
cause  of  the  disease,  as  is  insinuated  as  well  by  the 
razor-blades  of  figures,  A  I,  S,  S,  4,  as  by  what  I 
take  to  be  an  open  razor  in  the  hand  of  DS,  on  one 
side  of  £ ;  so  the  fish  in  the  hsind  of  D  1,  on  the 
other  side,  may  allufle  to  the  corruption  (again 
hinted  by  the  figure's  smelling  to  its  fingers)  with 
which  the  stagnant  water  is  impregnated  by  the 
fish  that  die  and  putrefy  in  it  at  the  time  of  such 
stagnation,  of  which  enough  has  already  been 
said,  in  treating  of  the  mask  of  Comus. 

It  is  by  a  method  of  invention  similar  to  that 
which  has  been  attempted  to  be  unravelled  in 
what  has  been  above  already  said  concerning  this 
painting,  that  the  particular  disease  in  question  is 
further  therein  indicated  to  be  a  fever,  as  may  be 
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inferred  from  the  characters  G,  G,  &c.  H,  H,  &c. 
which  run  nearly  from  top  to  bottom  of  the 
whole.  What  they  are  most  like  is  the  letter  v, 
and  thus  each  may  denote  the  Roman  numeral 
y ;  and  as  they  are  also  alike  the  small  letter  r, 
they  will  together,  whether  read  forward  or  back- 
ward, constitute  the  word  fever,  or  five-r,  (in 
french,  fievre) ;  just  as  the  same  thing  seems 
hinted  in  the  same  manner  by  the  Arabic  numeral 
5,  coupled  with  the  capital  Saxon  letter  R,  as  ex- 
hibited at  m,  near  the  top  of  the  central  line  of 
hieroglyphics.  Of  the  characters  immediately 
under  consideration  resembling  the  Roman  nume- 
ral V,  there  are  twelve  in  number  on  each  side  of 
the  painting,  and  if  they  are  construed  into  time, 
they  each  give  five  times  twelve,  or  sixty  minutes, 
or  an  hour;  and  as  they  are  severally  bordered  paraf* 
lel-wise  by  a  graduated  scale  of  twenty-four  com- 
partments, if  wlien  coupled  with  the  former,  these 
compartments  also  be  construed  into  time,  they  will 
each  give  twenty-four  times  sixty  minutes,  twenty- 
four  hours>  or  a  day;  if  again  that  result  be  applied 
to  the  word  fever,  fixed  as  above,  there  will  be,  on* 
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each  side  of  the  painting,  a  day  of  fever  marked ; 
and  if  so,  there  will  scarcely  be  any  hesitation  tp 
beliere  that  all  the  sharp  instruments  scattered 
through  the  central  line  of  the  hieroglyphics 
(bordered  in  like  manner  by  the  twenty-four  com- 
partments) were  intended  by  an  allusion  to  the 
French  word  for  sharp,  aigu,  to  mark  a  like  period 
of  ague.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  middle 
part  of  the  painting  is  intended  to  be  expressive 
of  a  tertian  fever  (according  to  the  definition  of 
such  a  fever,  as  1  find  it  in  Mr.  Tissot's  Avis  au 
Peuplcj  viz.  *•  dans  la  fievre  tierce,  les  acc&s 
revierinent  de  deux  jours  V  un) ;"  or,  in  other 
words  (whatever  alteration  the  disease  might  un- 
dergo, when  grown  putrid  or  otherwise  exaspera- 
ted), that  in  its  simple  primary  state  it  was  in 
truth  no  other  than  an  ague ;  some  confirmation 
of  which  arises  from  the  consideration  that  the 
French  have  no  other  name  for  the  ague  than  la 
fievfe,  distinguishing  it  by  teirce,  quarte,  &c. 

There  is  a  circumstance,  which  as  forming  an 
appendage  to  all  the  figures  of  this  painting,  and 
other  hieroglyphic  paintings  that  regard  the  same 
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subject,  would  seem  to  call  for  particular  obser-^ 
vation,  namely,  the  black  head-dresses  which  are 
worn  by  them.  Now  though  these,  from  their 
general  shape  as  resembling  that  of  a  raven,  have 
been  supposed  to  have  their  prototypes  indif- 
ferently either  at  the  north  or  south  ends  of  the 
Gulf  of  the  West  Indies,  from  the  resemblance 
that  either  of  those  spaces  as  coupled  with  the 
Bay  of  llonduras  has  to  that  bird,  yet  I  strongly 
incline  to  think  that  there  is  an  intention  also  to 
intimate  by  them  that  the  head  is  the  principal 
seat  of  the  complaint  in  question,  and  perhaps 
further  that  some  of  the  medicaments  for  its  cure 
should  be  applied  to  the  head.  The  note  sub- 
joined may  perhaps  justify  all  these  conclusions.* 


*  Let  the  following  passages  be  coDsidered  together : 
Comm,  *'  Braid  your  locks  with  rosy  twine^  105 

Dropping  odours,  dropping  wine ;" 
"  Or  drag  him  by  the  curls  to  a  foiil  death,        6l4 
CursM  as  his  life/' 

Till  all  thy  magic  structures  rear'd  so  high       808 
Were  shattered  into  heaps  o'er  thy  false  head/' 
'*  And  fair  Ligea's  golden  comb,  89<^ 
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But  if  this  painting  were  to  be  understood  only 
2V3  pointing  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  and  its 

Wherewiih  she  sits  oti  diamond  rocks^ 

Sleeking  her  soft  alluring  locks 

— Rise,  rise,  and  heave  thy  rosy  head." 

as  before  in  the  remarkable  passage  in  line  251, 

At  every  fall  smoothing  the  raven  down 
Of  darkness  till  it  smiled — 
So  again  in  Lycidas,  a  poem  of  Milton,  which,  in  many 

parts  of  it,  has  a  considerable  bearing  upon  the  same  subject 

'    »  <  «      ,  .        >  n   I  •  i     »  ••• 

r  t         • 

as  the  Comas, 

.  * 

^^  That  sunk  so  low  that  sacred  head  of  thine — 102 

...     ~  ,       ,  .         ,    . 

He  shook  his  mitred  locks —  1 12 

And  yet  anon  repairs  his  drooping  head  —        168 
•'  With  nectar  pure  his  oozy  locks  he  laves;"    175 

,So  again,  T.hucydides  (who,  in  bis  account  of  the  plague  of 
Athens,  had  said  xat  i^i^u  iix  vxvro^  ts  crufAxrof  Mtaitv 
Mg^oiiASvoif  TO  ty  Tti  xgf»\f\  'rr^urev  ^igxjiiv  xakov)  when  he 
cqin^s  to  treat  of  the  attempts  at  curing  it,  says,  K^r»  Koxrpg 
TTciXBfAHQ'i  wxDy  fd-fffOai.  And  in  consicjering  this  subject, 
perhaps  what  has  been  abov^  observed  concerning  the 
Roman  pulvinaria  may  not  be  wholly  undeserving  of 
atfentiop. 

VOL.  VI.  X 
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cause,  it  would  only  perform  half  its  purpose; 
the  more  valuable  half  remains  to  be  considered. 


The  following  questions  on  this  same  point  are  submitted 
to  the  leader's  determination.  May  it  not  be  inferred 
from  the  position  of  the  raven-like  head-dresses  over 
the  ears  of  the  rest  of  the  figures  in  PI.  VI.  (but  in  respect 
of  the  figure  of  Comus  there,  at  the  poll  of  the  head)  that 
the  ears  or  the  poll  of  the  bead  are  principal  seats  of  the 
disease  ?  These  suspicions  seem  to  be  warranted  by  the 
fact  that  an  extreme  deafness  is  one  of  the  symptoms  of  the 
^present  yellow  fever  of  America ;  and  the  following  pas- 
sage may  hint  at  that  symptom. 

Comus.  "  List,  iftortals,  if  your  ears  be  true ;"  1007 

and  by  Lycidas,  77, 

*'  Phoebus  replied,  and  touch 'd  my  trembling  ears:" 

analogous  to  which  is  the  tb^ird  line  of  Virgil'a  sixth 
Eclogue, 

**  Cynthius  aurem  vellit  el  admonuit.''. 

(though,  undoubtedly,  the  close  junction  of  the  two  words 
aurem  and  admonuit,  may,  by  a  suggestion  of  the  ear  and 
the  memory  (Mamare)  be  intended  to  point  to  the  two 
remedies  of  the  ear*lac  and  the  bark).  As  to  the  head  in 
general,  may  not  the  baldness  of  the  middle  figure  ei 
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and  to  explain  that,  a  very  few  observations  will 
suffice,  as  the  designations  of  the  disease  and  its 


Groupe  3,  PL  IV.  (together  with  its  uplifted  hands, 
gardant)  intimate,  besides  what  has  been  conjectured 
concerning  it  that  it  was  usual  to  cut  off  the  hair  of  the 
patients ;  as  insinuated  perhaps  by  line  76,  Lycidas, 

''  Comes  the  blind  Fury  with  th'  abhorred  shears, 
And  slits  the  thin-spun  life*'' 

Conformable  to  which  is  the  remarkable  statement  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  Mneid  conceralng  the  death  of  Dido^ 
who  having  died  prematurely,  and  not  by  the  fever  of  her 
country,  had  not  had  her  haiccut  ofF^ 

Nondum  illi  flavum  Proserpina  vertice  crinem 
Abstulerat — 

yet  it  is  further  observable  there,  that  her  hair  is  coixsecra- 
ted  by  Iris  to  an  infernal  deity,  Pluto, 

hunc  ego  Diti 

Sacrum  jussa  fero. 

May  not  the  odours  from  the  head  of  a  person  labouring 
under  the  pestilence  propagate  contagion  ?  May  not  the 
practice  of  wearing  false  hair^  so  general  in  Europe  during 
and  after  the  pestilence  that  is  last  recorded  to  have  existed 

X  2 
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remedy,  the  bane  and  its  antidote,  are  closely 
blended   together   throughout  the    whole.     The 

■■  ■     ■■        *  .    ...  — , ■  -  -  -   ■  — 

there,  have  been  adopted  primarily  as  a  safeguard  against 
contagion?  And  may  not  the  practice  of  perfuming  the 
beard  with  incense,  which  is  the  final  ceremonial  among 
the  Asiatics  on  taking  leave  of  each  other  before  they  go 
out  into  the  streets  among  crowds,  have  been  adopted  with 
a  similar  view  to  a  preventive  against  infection  ? 

Some  confirmation  of  the  conjectures  above  offered 
particularly  in  regard  to  the  poll  of  the  head,  and  some 
evidence  at  the  same  time  of  the  efficacy  of  the  Pernviao 
bark,  may  be  drawn  from  th^  two  fine  pictures,  lately 
belonging  to  Sir  George  Yonge,  but  said  to  be  sold  to  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne :  in  the  first  {commonly  called 
''  Democritus  contemplating  the  End  of  all  Things")  is  a 
figure,  which  I  take  to  be  that  of  a  physician,  sitting  with 
his  head  supported  by  his  hand  at  his  poll  in  a  somewhat 
remarkable  manner,  in  deep  reflection  over  a  book, 
(liber  is  the  bark  of  a  tree' also)  lying  open  on  a  table,  on 
which  he  leans:  around  him  appears  a  general  wreck 
of  animate  and  inanimate  nature,  in  the  skeletons  (jf  all 
sorts  of  animals,  birds,  beasts,  reptiles,  and  insects,  and  in 
the  rugged  trunks  of  withered  trees  over  his  head;  while 
the  ruin  of  the  elegant  arts  is  exhibited  in  broken  reliefi? 
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same  chamcters  G,  G,  &c.   H,  H,   &c.  which 
mark  the  fever,  point  also  to  the  remedy  and 

and  vases  overthrown^  and  thatof  the  military  art  or  politi- 
cal power,  by  a  dying  eagle  upon  a  mutilated  column :  this 
picture  I  take  to  represent  the  horrible  effects  of  a  pesti- 
lence.   In  the  other,  its  conipanion,  are  five  or  six  figures, 
some  of  which  appear  to  be  sickly,  wrapped  up  in  blankets, 
as  evidencing  the  cold  of  an  ague,  and  apparently  listening 
with  great  attention  (qu.  if  not,  as  alluding  to  the  ear- 
lac?)  to  a  youth  who  is  pointing  to  another  youth,  the 
principal  figure,  seen  stooping  by  the  side  of  a  brook, 
and  drinking  water  from  it  out  of  his  hand ;  while  over  the 
heads  of  all  them  are  trees,  the  trunk,  or  bark,  of  which 
are  very  prominently  brought  into  view ;  and,  in  the  back 
ground,  a  philosopher,  or  physician,  sitting  in  contempla* 
tion  of  the  whole  scene,  and  beside  him,  written  in  large 
letters  the  words  "  Salvator  Rosa,"  the  meaning  of  which 
the  reader  may,  if  he  pleases,  confine  to  the  name  of  the 
painter,  bat  I  think  they  allude  to  the  salutary  effects 
of  the  red  bark,  found  in  the  country  of  South  America, 
which  country,  from  its  shape,  is  often  assimilated  to  the 
bud  of  a  rose,  as  by  Homer  2  II,  654,  Ex  PoJ«  mix  im»u 
in  which  passage  it  is  plain  that  PoJof  relates  to  America, 
as  well  from  other  circumstances,   as   from   the  wealth 
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under  the  same  idea  of  their  representing  the 
Roman  numeral,  five;  for  quiniis,  or  quina,  is 
the  Latin  ordinal  of  quinque,  and  it  has  been 
shewn,  that  quina  is  no  uncommon  name  for  the 
Peruvian  bark,  and  if  we  couple  together  the  op- 
posite pairs  of  the  Roman  numerals  V,  V ;  they 

which  the  context  states  to  abound  there,  as  alluding  to  the 
precious  metals  of  South  America.  I  conclude  this  nole 
with  observing  that  most  of  the  figures  in  Mr.  Hope's 
famous  picture  of  the  plague  of  Athens,  have  their  heads 
wrapped  up  in  red  cloths,  but  whether  the  red  lac,  or  the 
red  bark  be  thereby  indicated,  is  for  others  to  determine; 
as  a  help  to  which  it  may  be  remarked,  that  under  the 
head  of  the  Cambridge  mummy,  (speaking  from  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  original  which  gives  an  occasion  to  observe 
that  the  engraving  in  PI.  VI.  is  a  very  accurate  copy  of  the 
painting  on  it,)  is  a  large  collection  of  congested  matter 
which  on  being  analysed  might  possibly  be  found  to  be 
composed  of  ingredients  which  it  would  have  been  proper 
to  prescribe  to  the  patient,  whose  corpse  is  so  preserved ; 
more  especially  as  Dr.  Middle  ton  observes,  260,  "  T>e 
virtutibus  mummiarum  medicis  opinio  ista  fuit,  qua  tan- 
quam  omni  aromalum  genere  otiusta,  ac  medicinarum 
omnium  valentissimse  per  gentes  venditabaniur." 
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jointly  give  its  universal  name  of  quina-quina,  or 
quinquina.  So  again,  though  those  figures  have 
been  supposed,  above,  to  point  to  the  word  fever, 
yet,  if  they  are  observed  with  attention,  they  will 
be  found  severally  to  exhibit  resemblances  of 
fingers,  some  with  and  some  without  nails  on 
them,  and  under  that  idea  it  may  be  conceived 
that  they  point  to  the  stick-lac,  which  in  the 
History  of  Drugs  was  above  so  frequently  assimi- 
lated to  fingers. 

The  same  remark  is  capable  of  a  further  appli- 
cation. It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the 
country  of  Honduras,  a  part  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien  resembles  a  dog,  of  which  a  copy  is 
given  in  fig.  191,  which  has  a  most  striking  coin- 
cidence with  the  dog-shaped  table  on  which  figure 
C  in  the  painting  is  reclined :  but  beside  that  re- 
semblance to  a  dog,  the  same  country,  as  viewed 
with  its  east  end  uppermost,  exhibits  another 
likeness  of  a  dog,  with  its  face  fronting  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  much  in  the  position  of 
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Fig.  195, 


diicl  approaching  more  nearly  to  the  attitudes  of  t\\^ 
dogs  at  fig.  I  and  fig.  3  iti  the  painting;  and  perhaps', 
Iherefore,  one  of  those  t\vo  figures  may  be  referred 
lo  the  country  of  Honduras,  and  the  other  (by  a 
play  upon  the  word  cub,  in  Cuba)  to  the  Isle  of 
Cuba,  but  though  over  their  backs  there  are 
flagella,  or  ;rA(iyiX/^  as  denoting,  the  disease  ill 
JqueiSti&n,  yet  if  we  tiScollect  that  perro  is  Spanish 
for  a  dog,  it  iha^  b6  thcftight  not  uhlikely  that, 
by  that  simple  suggestion,  it  'may  haVe  been  in- 
tendt^d  to  allude  to  the  country  of  Peril,  as  alone 
producing  the  bark;  and  if  we  reflect  on  the  posi- 
tion of  the  two  dogs  marked  fig.  I  and  fig.  2,  iii 
the  painting',  as  severally  reclined  on  the  tops  of 
two  columns,  those  columns  may  serve  to  intimate 
the  permanent,  cveKduring  security  arising  fronfi 
the  use  of  the  Peruvian  bark.  So  likewise,  if  by 
the  raven-like  caps  on  the  heads  oF  B  1  and  B  8, 
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there  may  be  an  indication  of  the  disease,  a  due 
consideration  of  the  singular  attitude  of  those 
figures  as  holding  up  one  of  their  hands  in  a  man- 
ner to  intercept  the  light  from  falling  upon  the 
other,  it  is  highly  probable  that  there  is  an  allusion 
to  alum,  or  alumine  (a  lumine).  Finally,  by  the 
laqueus  in  the  handi^  of  each  of  the  four  figures, 
A  1,  2,  3,  4,  I  have  bo  doubt  of  its  having  been 
intended,  by  a  pun  similar  to  the  others  above 
stated,  to  allude  to  the  lacque,  lac,  lacca,  or  gum- 
lac. 

Ufiderneath  each  of  the  figures  A  1 ,  2,  3,  and 
4,  and  B  1  and  3  of  the  painting,  are  three  cha- 
racters resembling  V's,  or  fives,  and  resembling 
hooks  also.  Whether  these  may  only  involve 
another  allusion  to  the  quinquina,  or  whether, 
since  the  three  fives  as  marking  fifteen  degrees, 
the  space  traversed  by  the  siin  in  an  hour,  they  may 
allude  to  an  hour,  (in  the  Greek,  copfltv,)  and  when 
coupled  with  the  opposite  hooks  give  an  oblique 
intimation  of  the  river  Oronoque ;  or  whether 
they  miay  imply  that  the  liability  to  pestilence 
prevails  throu^  a  space  of  about  fifteen  degrees 
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square,  as  including  Honduras,  Cuba,  Jamaica, 
aftd  St.  Domingo ;  or  whether  the  triplets  of 
hooks  alone  on  the  right  hand,  which  terminate 
in  three  sharp  points,  may  denote  a  tertian  ague, 
and  the  fives  on  the  left  hand  point  to  the  quina 
as  its  cure  ;  or  what  else  those  characters  denote, 
the  reader  must  himself  decide. 

Again,  the  line  upon  which  the  dog-shaped 
table  rests,  being  graduated  to  the  number  of  9, 
Dlay  possibly  have  a  relation  to  the  number  of 
days  at  which  the  fever  comes  to  a  crisis,  or  be 
referable  merely  to  the  number  of  degrees  of  lati- 
tude (in  Honduras)  through  which  the  fever  may 
prevail.  But  as  for  the  upper  compartment  of  all 
of  the  painting,  which  is  also  graduated,  I  incline 
to  think,  from  the  suns  with  which  it  is  marked, 
that  it  denotes  the  path  of  the  sun  in  the  ecliptic ; 
md  then  the  two  labels  (I,  I,)  one  of  which  is  just 
at  the  back  of  E,  .which  figure  E  has  Cuba  for 
his  prototype,  will  be  an  index  of  the  double  line 
of  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  which  just  touches  the 
north  side  of  Cuba ;  it  being  usual  in  old  maps 
to  mark  the  principal  circles  of  the  globe,  the 
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equator,  the  tropics,  the  solstices,  and  the  firet 
meridian  with  double  lines. 

Of  the  figure  No.  9,  in  PI.  VL,  Doctor  Mid- 
dleton,  in  p.  265,  gives  the  following  account: 
"  Praeter  integumenti  linei  particulam  istam  modo 
descriptam,  aliud  quoque  ejusdem  fragmentum 
restat,  ad  pedes  fere  mumiae  pertingens,  at  unica 
tantum  imagine  insignitum.  Hanc  autem  Osi- 
ridis  imaginem  esse  puto ;  quem,  tanquam 
supremum  mundi  Opificem  ac  Rectorem  ab 
.^gyptiis  veneratum  esse  constat;  ut  globus, 
capiti  ejus  impositus,  indicare  videtur."  But,  on 
considering  the  oval  line  within  which  the  figure 
stands,  may  it  not  rather  have  regard  to  that  egg- 
shaped  space  in  South  America,  of  which  much 
was  said  in  the  notes  on  Comus,  as  comprizing 
the  provinces  of  New  Andalusia  and  Guiana,  and 
as  included  between  the  Amazon,  the  sea,  the 
Oronoque,  and  the  Negro  ,Rivers.  The  right 
hand  of  the  figure  (which,  though  mutilated, 
appears  to  have  been  clenched,)  may  possibly 
have  held  the  toth  or  tau,  or  letter  T,  as  a  sym- 
bol of  everlasting  duration,  not  more  so,  perhaps, 
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'\irith  respect  to  the  perpetually-existing  cause  of 
the  disease,  than  to  the  perpetually-existing 
means  of  its  cure  by  the  Peruvian  bark,  which 
^^as  its  origin  in  the  same  country,  South  Ame- 
rica. 

In  regard  to  the  outward  case  of  the  mummy, 
(No.  3  of  PI.  VI.)  Dr.  Middleton  speaks  of  it  as 
follows :  *'  Loculus  ipse  nihil  fere^  a  caeteris  ejus- 
dem  generis  diversum^  nobis  offert :  ex  duabus 
ligni  sycamiuei  partibus  constat/'^  This  loculus 
or  case  appears  to  me  (and  from  the  citation  just 
made  it  should  seem  that  the  same  remark  may 
apply  to  the  outward  cases  of  other  mummies,)  to 
have  been  intended  to  intimate  that  the  corpse 
contained  within  it  was  that  of  an  European,  as 
contradistinguished  from  a  native  of  America,  (it 
being  marked  to  be  so  by  the  beard  ;  since  the 
native  Americans  have  no  beards)  and  thereby 
further  to  intimate  that  the  disease,  of  which  the 
corpse  died,  (or  rather  that  of  which  it  was  in* 
tended  by  the  mummy  to  preserve  a  memorial, 
was  peculiarly  destructive  to  Europeans. 

The  double  line  running  down  the  centre  of 
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this  case  or  loculus  is  marked  with  many  of  the 
same  characters  as  have  been  above  noticed  as 
being  contained  in  the  interior  painting ;  among 
which  may  be  traced  lancets  and  fleams  (which 
have  a  likeness  to  the  islifind  of  St.  Domingo,) 
razors  open  and  shut,  which  resemble  the  shape 
of  the  Isle  of  Cuba,  and  a  hare  (referable  to  Jar 
maica) :  all  these  objects  are  open  to  the  same 
interpretation,  as  that  already  given  of  them  iq 
speaking  of  the  interior  painting. 

This  mummy  appears  to  have  been  taken  from 
<^  cryptiseis  subterraneiset  mirabilibus,  inquibus 
olim  reposita  aitque  hodie  repertasunt*'  (Dr.  Mid- 
dleton,  251);  those  crypta,  or  pits,  being  exca- 
vated in  the  rocky  plain  of  Saccara,  situate  near 
the  upper  pyramids  of  Egypt :  and  the  choice  of 
a  place  of  that  name  seems  to  me  to  imply  that 
the  mummies,  deposited  there,  were  intended  tQ 
ijiform  posterity  that  the  source  of  the  pestilence^ 
or  other  disease  which  they  commemorate,  exists 
in  the  sugar  countries  (saccharum)  of  America  and 
the  Weist  Indies.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  a 
siiigle  word  is  often  sufficient  to  furnish  a  clue  to 
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the  difficulties  of  the  ancient  method  of  composi- 
tion ;  and  I  leave  it  accordingly  to  the  reader's 
decision,  whether  that  might  not  have  been  the  rea- 
son for  the  constant  useof  the  wood  of  the  sycamore 
tree,  in  the  fabrication  of  the  cases  of  the  mummies, 
since  the  name  of  that  wood  (by  a  jeu-de-mot, 
which  might  be  considered  overstrained  if  there 
were  not  a  similar  instance  in  the  formation  of  the 
nanf>e  of  Dido's  Husband,  Sichaeus,  from  sick  and 
Xix)  may  possibly  involve  ian  allusion  to  an  Ame- 
rican sickness. 

It  is  by  a  similar  ifeference  to  the  meaning  of  a 
name  (for  in  these  matters  of  antiquity,  as  just  now 
observed,  the  expression  satverbum  often  applies) 
that  I  incline  to  think  the  mummies  of  Ibis's,  which 
arefound  in  suchgreatnumbersin  the  subterraneous 
caverns  in  Egypt,  and  of  one  of  which  Denon  has 
given  a  very  detailed  engraving,  (by  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  a  bird  called  an  ibis  is  preserved  there 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  and  form  as  a  human 
corpse,)  are  to  be  considered  as  memorials  of  Ame- 
rican or  West  India  fever.  The  ibis,  if  it  is  or 
ever  was  an  existing  animal,  is  the  stork :  now 
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fbe  continent  of  America  (whose  original  inhabit- 
ants have  not  yet  wholly  lost  their  old  name  of 
Car-ibees)  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  stork,  the 
body  being  composed  of  North  America;  the  neck, 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien;  and  the  head  and  bill  of 
South  America.  Here  I  take  to  be  the  prototype 
of  the  fabulous  Egyptian  ibis,  and  the  preceding 
pages  may  serve  to  shew  why  a  stork,  as  a  type  of 
that  country,  might  be  embalmed  and  preserved 
as  a  memorial  of  the  pestilences  to  which  it  is 
subject.  The  lines  of  Virgil,  spretae  Ciconum 
(Cicogne,astork)  quo  munere  matres,  &c.  4Georg. 
,520,  considered  with  their  context,  are  a  strong 
confirmation  of  this  explanation. 

By  a  like  method  may  we  come  to  a  satisfactory 
understanding  of  the  following  statement  in  Dr. 
Mead's  Discourse  on  pestilential  Cont^ion,  p. 
106:  ''  When  the  plague  was  last  here  in  England, 
upon  its  fir»t  entrance  into  Poole  in  Dorsetshire, 
(Mrbich  word  Poole  should  itself  not  pass  unob- 
served by  the  reader,)  the  magistrates  immediately 
suppressed  it,  by  removing  the  sick  into  pest- 
bouse^  witho«it  the  town,  as  is  well  remembered 
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there  to  this  time.  A  very  remarkable  occur- 
rence has  greatly  contributed  towards  preserving 
all  the  crcumstances  of  this  transaction  in  me- 
mory. They  found  some  difficulty  in  procuring 
,  any  one  to  attend  upon  the  sick  after  their  re- 
moval,  which  obliged  the  town  to  engage  a  young 
woman^  then  under  sentence  of  death,  in  that  ser- 
vice, on  a  promise  to  use  their  interest  for  obtaining 
her  pardon.  The  young  woman  escaped  the 
disease,  but  neglecting  to  solicit  the  corporation 
for  the  acconiplishment  of  their  engagement  with 
her,  three  or  four  months  after  she  was  barl^rously 
hanged  by  the  mayor,  upon  a  quarrel  between 
them/'  The  internal  evidence  of  this  story,  in 
what  regards  the  quarrel  between  the  mayor  and 
the  young  womaq,  and  his  causing  her  to  be 
hanged  in  consequence  of  such  quarrel,  is  suffi- 
cient to  prove  it  to  be  a  fable  ;  and  if  Dr.  Mea^l 
had  named  the  book  in  which  he  found  it,  a  refer- 
ence to  the  original  might  possibly  have  afforded 
sojoie  further  clue  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  fablj^.. 
As  it  is,  I  think  the  young  nooman  (which  words 
Dr.  Mead  has  put  in  itaUos)  meafi$  the  x^l^^  of 
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whom  I  have  been  speaking.  It  is  possible  that 
criminals  might  have  had  their  sentences  remitted 
for  undertaking  the  hazardous  service  in  question, 
and  that  some  curriers  of  the  number,  might  have 
escaped  the  contagion.  The  oak-bark,  which 
curriers  use,  may,  by  their  constant  immersion  in 
the  tan-pits,  produce  the  same  effect  upon  them 
as  the  Peruvian  bark,  when  nxedically  applied ; 
and  if  that  be  trqe,  the  fact,  that  any  one  trade  or 
calling  is  less  subject  to  pestilential  contagion 
than  others,  is  undoubtedly  of  great  importance. 

When  these  remarks  upon  the  fevers  of  A  me* 
rica  were  first  printed  in  the  year  ISO^,  the  state^ 
ment  extracted  from  Dr.  Mead's  Book  was 
inserted  in  a  note  with  the  remarks  above,  sub- 
joined :  I  have  not  chosen  to  make  any  alteration 
in  it  now,  because  it  is  possible  that  there  may  be 
.some  foundation  for  the  conjecture  concerning  a 
frequent  exposure  to  the  effects  of  oak-bark  ;  but 
the  main  reason  why  I  have  now  inserted  it  in 
the  text  is  on  account  of  the  very  striking  confir- 
matioQ  which  results  from  it,  of  the  remarks  made 
above  concerning  the  laquei  or  halters  in  the  hands 
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of  fig.  A  1,2,  3,  4,  of  the  painting,  when  consi- 
dered  as  involving  a  pun  upon  lacca,  lacque,  lac  or 
gum  lac ;  under  which  view  the  inference  is  most 
obvious,  by  which  the  young  woman  is  to  be  re- 
ferred to  India  (the  prototype  of  the  sign  Virgo) 
by  the  channel  of  which  country  the  lac  comes  to 
Europe.     A  still  further  confirmation  of  this  will 
arise  by  referring  back   to  fig.   189,   in  which, 
within  that  object  in  front  of  the  Lama,  which 
has  been  above  conjectured  to  represent  the  bark, 
may  be  seen  the  likeness  of  a  gibbet,  intended 
probably  to  suggest  the  recollection  of  a  laqueus^ 
or  halter.     The  winged  moon  behind  the  back  of 
the  Lama,  may  involve  an  allusion  to  alum,  or 
alumine  (a  lumine), 

But,  after  all,  there  are  and  will  be  readerS| 
vrho,  though  you  multiply  the  instances  of  such 
puns  or  plays  upon  words,  ad  infinitum,  yet  will 
not  admit  their  application,  or  believS  it  to  be 
possible  that  those  who  embalmed  the  mummies 
or  composed  the  classics  could  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  Spanish,  French,  or  English 
languages ;  who  find  it  easier,  in  shorty  to  believe 
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^hat  such  nations  did  not  exist  in  those  ttmesi 
|faan  to  give  credit  to  that  which  they  themselves 
inust  admit  they  do  not  understand^  To.  s^ch 
feaders  it  is  in  vain  to  urge  that  Virgil  in  hif 
Xllth  Mneid  has  treated  a  subject  of  the  nature  of 
jthose  above  discussed,  exactly  in  a  similar  manQer 
by  introducing  the  characters  of  Sucron  {505)  aocj 
Murranus  (599) ;  they  will  not  believe  that  the 
^rst  of  those  name^  has  aqy  relation  to  a  country 
jthp.t  yields  ^vgajTi  or  that  the  derivation  of  the 
second  can  be  from  a  n^urraip.  However  much 
tbi^efore  it  i^ay  starjtjb  f eisidejrs  of  such  a  de^cripr 
tiiQii,  yet,  w  it  wakes  for  my  conclusion^ ,  J  nxust 
use  the  ;freedoni  of  mentioning  that  in  a|l  that  they 
Jiave  read  about  Cicero  an(]l  Cecrops  (for  example) 
Ithey  have  been  under  a  delusion  ;  for  that  as  to  th^ 
£rst,  whose  original  name  i^  the  Qre^k  is  K/Xf^ooy^ 
great  as  we  consider  him  as  a  statesman  and  an 
orator,  we  ought  primarily  to  understand  him  a^ 
representing  a  cannpn  or  kick-irop  (and  I  know  no 
statesm^Q  more  powerful,  uq  o^rajtor  more  eloquent 
than  the  cannon ;  however  coarse  or  vulgai"  this 
derivation  pf  its  representative's  name  may  l;^ 
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thought).  Among  the  names  of  ancient  pieces  of 
ordnance  enumerated  in  the  fifth  volume  (p.  2+8) 
it  may  be  recollected  that  la  sirenne,  or  the  syren, 
was  one  ;  and  from  hence  arises  a  confirmation  of 
what  has  just  now  been  said ;  for  I  apprehend  that 
the  title  of  honour  of  serene  highness  applied  to  a 
certain  class  of  princes  has  a  reference  to  this  piece 
of  ordnance  as  a  symbol  and  evidence  of  power. 
The  second  character  above-mentioned  Cecrops^ 
was  the  founder  of  Athens ;  and  it  has  been  shewn 
in  the  fifth  volume  that  the  Athenians  represented 
probably  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe  and  prin* 
cipally  therefore  England :  his  name  of  K^XPO^^, 
K^tMTO^^  by  a  method  no  less  coarse  and  vulgar, 
but  at  the  same  time  not  less  intelligible,  is  to  be 
derived  from  kick^ropes,  or  navigation.  From 
these  specinlens  it  may  be  learned  how  the 
pneclara  nomina  of  antiquity,  are,  with  any  good 
or  useful  effect,  to  be  understood. 

But  as  the  primary  object  of  this  volume  was  to 
shew  that  the  ancients  were  well  acquainted  with 
America,  the  critical  difficulty  which  I  am  about  to 
$tate,  may  have  more  weight,  to  such  an  end,  with 
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readers  of  the  kind  just  now  supposed,  than  every- 
thing else  before  advanced.     On  examining  the 
famous  romance  of  Don  Quixote,  it  will  be  found, 
that  most  of  its  principal  characters  have  their 
prototypes  in  America  or  the  West  Indies.     The 
knight  himself,  justly  stiled  knight  of  the  woeful 
countenance,  otherwise  Don  Jaws  (Quixote  being 
derived  from  a  Spanish  word  for  the  jaws)  has  his 
prototype  in   the  outlines  of  a  mask-like  face, 
which,  with  jaws  sufficiently  distinguishable,  is 
exhibited  by  the  north  east  coast  of  South  Ame- 
rica, the  eye  at  Lake  Pari  me,  the  nose  at  Cayenne, 
the  mouth  at  the  embouchure  of  the  Amazon, 
and  the  chin  at  Fernambouc.     His  horse  Rozi- 
nante  (of  whom,  and  of  himself  may  be  said  pre- 
cisely what  Hudibras  says  of  a  character  and  his 
horse  under  like  circumstances. 

He  and  his  horse  are  of  a  piece,) 

has  his  prototype  in  the  whole  continent  of  Ame- 
rica,  which,  if  viewed  with  its  east  side  uppermost, 
will  exhibit  the  likeness  of  a  raw-boned  horse,  the 
head  formed  by  South  America ;   the  neck  out- 
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Itretched,  fey  the  Isthmus  bf  Darieh,  beloW,  and 
the  West  India  islands,  above ;  the  forepart  of  the 
body  by  North  America,  and  one  of  the  forelegs  by 
the  promontory  of  California.  The  head  is  pre^ 
Cisely  the  caput  acris  eqiii  (the  head  of  a  hot 
horse^  with  the  neck  outstretched),  the  image  or 
likeness  Of  which,  was  dug  up,  where  Dido  was 
to  found  her  empire  (1  ^n.  444),  ahd  the  dis- 
tinctive mark  of  the  country,  that  it  Was 

— ^facilem  vifctu  per  saecula  gentem. 


is  most  manifestly  applicable  to  America  (aiid  its 
southern  parts  in  partifcular),  th'efertility  of  which^ 
ife  almost  proverbial.  As  to  the  name  of  Rozi- 
nante,  (Rosse  in  the  French,  meaning  a  jade,  of 
worn  out  horse,)  I  take  the  whole  to  mean  th6 
jade  of  a  horse,  in  the  Andes  (mountains).  The 
knight^s  mistress,  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  if  I  may 
be  pardoned  for  being  a  little  coanse  and  vulgar 
again,  I  should  derive  from  fresh  wafer  of  the  tub^ 
alluding  on  the  one  hand  to  the  vast  collections 
or  seas  of  fresh  Water  in  South  America,  and  on 
the  other  to  Dulcinea  (or  her  mother)   having 
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been,  if  I  recollect  right,  a  washer- worn  an.  The 
Curate  is  to  be  referred  to  the  island  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, by  a  reference  to  its  name,  as  derivable 
from  Dominicus,  and  so  having  a  relation  to  the 
Sunday.  The  Barber,  as  well  by  a  reference  to 
the  comb  as  to  the  razor,  the  likeness  of  either  of 
which  is  exhibited  by  Cuba,  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
that  island*  But  the  renowned  Sancho  Panza, 
the  Squire,  has  his  prototype  in  Africa ;  the  first 
name  having  regard,  perhaps,  to  the  sandy  deserts 
of  that  country,  and  the  second,  to  the  paunch  or 
likeness  of  a  protuberant  belly,  which  may  be  seen 
in  the  ou  tline  of  its  west-side,  as  extending  from  Fez 
to  the  coast  of  Guinea.  The  ass  upon  which 
Sancho  is  mounted,  has  for  its  prototype  Africa 
also,  as  viewed  with  its  east  side  uppermost, 
under  which  aspect,  that  continent  may  be  seen 
to  resemble  the  head  of  an  ass ;  tjie  nose  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  eye  at  Lake  Maravi,  one 
ear  formed  by  the  country  of  Ajen,  near  the  en- 
trance into  the  Arabian  Gulf;  the  other  ear  bent 
down,  formed  by  the  isle  of  Madagascar,  and  the 
neck  intercepted  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
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tbf^  coast  of  Guinea.  I  confine  ibyself  at  present 
to  these  chslracters  only  of  the  romance ;  and  (to 
draw  a  little  further  evidence  from  one  or  two  of 
its  incidents  also)  I  think  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  promise  of  the  government  of  an  island^ 
which  is  Sancho's  motive  of  action,  has  regard  to 
the  West  India  islands  being  cultivated  by  negroes 
from  Africa;  while  the  knights  battle  with  the. 
windmills,  is  to  be  explained  by  his  prototype 
(South  America)  being  constantly  under  the 
action  of  the  trade-winds  :  the  lance  in  his  hand, 
being  the  equatorial  line* 

Having  premised  thus  much,  and  thus  much 
onl}'^,  on  this  subjecit,  I  have  further  to  observe, 
that  America  is  supposed  to  have  been  first  dis- 
covered by  Columbus,  in  the  the  year  14*93  ;  and 
that  Cervantes,  the  author  of  Don  Quixote,  is 
said  to  have  died  in  1516  (du  Fresnoy,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
718).  Now  supposing  the  statements  above 
made  not  to  be  without  foundation^  in  respect  to 
the  representative  characters  of  the  composition  ; 
can  it  be  considered  as  in  any  degree  credible,  that 
in  the  short  period  of  23  years,  the  whole  of  Ame* 
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rica  and  the  West  Indies,  should  have  been  so 
completely  discovered,  as  to  become  the  subject 
of  a  highly-wrought  romance,  like  that  of  Don 
Quixote  ? 

I  shall  conclude  this  volume  with  a  short  ex* 
planation  of  a  few  more  hieroglyphics:  indeed 
there  is  reason  to  think  that)  if  a  proper  ground 
.were  duly  laid  before  hand,  the  explanation,  even 
of  the  more  abstruse  of  the  hieroglyphics,  would 
need  only  to  be  short.  Referring  the  reader  to 
the  plate  of  the  zodiac  at  the  head  of  the  fifth 
volume,  I.  would  put  him  in  mind  -that  it  has 
already  been  observed  that  the  constellation  called 
Sirius  or  the  greater  dog,  has  his  prototype  in  the 
Island  of  Cuba ;  and  if  that  island  be  viewed  with 
its  west  end  uppermost  and  compared  with  the 
drawing  of  Sirius  in  the  Zodiac,  it  will  not  be  diffi- 
eulttodiscovertheircoincidence ;  the  crown  of  solar 
rays  on  the  dog's  head  having  relation  to  one  of  the 
chief  positions  of  the  sun,  the  Tropic  of  Cancer, 
(the  line  of  which  just- touches  Cuba  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Havanna,  The  name  of  Sirius  is  to 
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be  derived  probably  from  oeipCL  (catena,  funis, 
linea,  a  band  or  line)  and  may  itself  therefore, 
refer  to  that  tropical  line  or  boundary  of  the  sun's 
Course.  So  again,  if  the  country  of  Honduras^ 
the  prototype  of  the  dog  drawn  in  fig.  195,  be 
compared  with  the  lesser  dog  in  the  zodiac,  theii* 

coincidence  will  be  perceivable ;  the  west  end  of 

■ 

the  country,  being  uppermost^  will  form  the  head  of 
the  dog  looking  south  ;  the  province  of  Granada 
one  of  his  forelegs,  Nicaragua,  the  other ;  his 
haunches  at  Mosquitos  Sambos^  and  tail  turned 
up  in  the  course  of  the  river  Yar6. 

If  these  explanations  stood  alone^  they  might 
not  possibly  be  completely  satisfactory  ;  but,  just 
by  the  greater  and  the  lesser  dog  iu  the  zodiac^ 
we  have  the  constellation  of  the  hare  ;  it  is  reason-* 
able  to  infer  therefore,  that  the  latter  had  its  pro- 
totype in  the  island  of  Jamaica^  as  drawn  in  fig* 
182,  and,  further,  as  the  hare  in  the  zodiac  is  near 
the  constellation  of  Orion,  if  we  compare  the 
island  of  St.  Domingo,  arid  the  copy  of  it  drawn 
in  fig.  194j  with  the  figure  of  Orion  in  the  zodiac, 
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Iheir  coincidence  I  think  cannot  but  be  admitted; 
it  bein^  easy  to  trace,  in  the  original,  the  uplifted 
hands,  the  avertejd  face^  the  attitude  of  the  legs, 
as  of  a  person  running,  and  thfe  dagger  (the  Isle 
t)f  Gonave  in  the  Bite  of  Leogane)  at  his  side. 
The  figure  of  the  constellatioti  is  running  away 
holding  up  the  skirt  of  his  clothes  (the  prototype 
of  which  clothes  is  in  the  small  island  of  Samana) 
an  idea  which  may  have  been  suggested  possibly 
by  the  heavy  tropical  rains  to  which  the  island  of  St. 
Domingo  is  subject.  If  now  we  further  observe  that 
these  four  (Constellations  are  situate  in  the  zodiac 
near  those  of  Taurus  and  Gemini,  the  prototypes 
of  whi(ih  hav^  already  been  shewn  to  be  Connected 
with  th6  West  India  Gulf,  1  think  no  doubt  will 
remain  that  I  have  thus  added  the  explanation  of 
four  constellations  more  to  that  of  the  twelve  signs 
already  given :  but  I  take  ocitiasion  to  add,  that 
though  the  prototypes  of  many  more  of  the  con- 
stellations are  in  my  opinion  geographical,  yet  it 
Would  be  erroneous  to  believe  them  all  to  be  so  r 
and  as  that  is  a  remark  I  have  before  made  on 
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Other  subjects,  and,  among  them,  on  the  Fables 
of  iEsop,  soj  out  of  what  has  just  now  been  said, 
there  arises  some  confirmation  of  that  remark,  as 
applied  to  those  fables.     For  if  the  prototype  of 
the  constellation  Orion   (namely,  the  Isle  of  St. 
Domingo),  be  observed  with  its  north  side  upper- 
most, it  will  be  seen  to  resemble  a  tortoise  ;  the 
head  at  the  east  end  ;  the  left  foot  formed  by  the 
Isle  de  la  Saone  ;    the  right  by  the  promontory 
pear  the  Bay  of  Neybe  ;  the  left  foot  at  Cape 
Mole,  the  right  at  Cape  Tiburon  ;  the  shell  ex- 
tending through  the  north   coast :  and  as  it  has 
already  been  shewn  that  the  Island  of  Jamaica 
resembles  a  hare,  if  it  be  recollected  that  St.  Do- 
mingo is  situate  to  the  eastward  of  Jamaica,  and 
that  though  both  islands  set  out  together  upon 
the  axis  of  the  globe,  yet  the  former  (the  tortoise) 
must  necessarily  come  first  to  the  meridian,  we 
shall  have  a  simple  explanation  of  the  fable. — » 
When  these  volumes  come  to  be  examined  by 
the   Public,  I  much  fear  it  may  be  thought  that 
the  hare  has  been  my  example  rather  than  the 
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tortoise  ;  and,  indeed,  it  would  have  been  my  en- 
deavour to  render  them  more  fit  for  the  public 
eye  ;  but,  during  the  time  of  making  the  last  cor- 
rections, many  interruptions  have  occurred,  the 
account  of  which  have  added  a  page  or  two  to  a 
somewhat  eventful  story. 
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